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THE announcement of these letters 
on Witchcraft and Demonology by 
Sir Walter Scott excited no small 
interest and expectation. On this 
same subject, indeed, some thousands 
of works have been produced within 
the last three or four centuries ; it 
has been tortured and speculated 
upon almost incessantly during the 
whole of that time, under the most 
varied circumstances, and by per- 
sons of the most opposite charac- 
ters and opinions. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, the author of Wa- 
verley, it was supposed, might still 
contrive to clothe it with new and 
unusual attractions ; and many look- 
ed forward with enthusiasm to the 
pleasure of being transported back, 
in such company, to those dark and 
mysterious times, when spirits of 
good and of evil not only interested 
themselves in the fate of mortals, 
but came to have immediate inter- 
course with them, and even to share 
in their actions and passions. 

But independently of the allure- 
ments of any great name, the sub- 
ject, we apprehend, will never cease 
to claim the attention of men in all 
ages. Even in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, though demons and witches, 
white, black, and grey, with all their 
trumpery, have now utterly forsaken 
this nether world, and left us in 
peaceful scepticism, something yet 
lingers within us, which, if it merits 
not the name of belief, at least makes 
us feel more than ordinary interest 
in perusing their story, largely min- 
gled as it is with horrors and cruelty. 

VOL, II. NO. XI. 


The belief in spirits, and in their 
immediate intercourse with men for 
good and for evil, did not take its 
origin in the woe-begone frenzy or 
delusion of superstitious ages, but 
seems to be grounded in the deepest 
principles of our nature, engraven 
within our hearts in imperishable 
characters. No people so rude as 
not to entertain that belief! In some 
shape or other it has spread over 
the whole earth, among the most 
civilized as well as the most bar- 
barous nations, entering not only 
into popular fictions and traditions, 
but also into the daily business of 
men’s lives. We shall see it was 
not confined to the weak, the credu- 
lous, and half-insane, but took pos- 
session also of the most fearless, the 
strongest, and freest minds. 

The most limited and hasty ex- 
amination of the subject before us 
is sufficient to show its vast extent ; 
and make us aware how difficult an 
undertaking it would be to give any 
thing like an adequate account of 
the origin, progress, and connexions 
of the belief in demons and witches. 
Under some form or other it was 
universal, and blended itself more or 
less intimately with the poetry, re- 
ligion, and philosophy of every na- 
tion where it  prevailed—deriving 
from these sources much of its com- 
plexion and character. Itis easy to 
see that any satisfactory explanation 
of its real meaning, or connected 
history of its rise and decline, would 
require a depth of research and 
calmness of investigation altogether 
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inconsistent with the thinness and 
superficial rapidity which are neces- 
sary in a popular work, designed for 
no other end than to supply the 
market with ware that may be ad- 
apted to meet the demand already 
existing. The artist or artisan, who 
undertakes to furnish that supply, 
might justly be convicted of impro- 
vidence, were he to attempt to in- 
troduce aught that might require 
too great an exertion of thought on 
the part of those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself, or, indeed, to do any 
thing more than minister to that 
vague, indolent craving for know- 
ledge of the shallowest and most 
superficial description—if it deserve 
the name at all—which is so cha- 
racteristic of these times in which 
we live. And, farther, we should 
be entitled to bring a verdict of 
“‘ egregious folly” against him, were 
he to attempt advocating any truth, 
however precious, that might be un- 
welcome to the purchasers of his 
ware, or tend to diminish their self- 
esteem, which it is the very secret 
of his occupation to promote and 
exalt by all the means in his power. 
Very few amongst us are found ca- 
pable of relishing, or even tolerating, 
any thing which is much beyond 
our own depth, or in which we can 
discern no reflex of our own thoughts 
and opinions. This “ general dif- 
fusion of knowledge,” however im- 
perfect, may well be the subject of 
sincere and legitimate congratula- 
tion, and we heartily wish that real 
knowledge were a thousand fold 
more diffused amongst as; but is 
there not, we may be allowed to ask, 
great reason to apprehend that these 
** popular libraries’”— which profess 
to communicate all sorts of know- 
ledge so cheaply and easily, and 
which, in truth, very frequently do 
little or nothing, but confirm the 
vanity and self-conceit to which we 
are already too prone, by making us 
believe we know many things tho- 
roughly, of which we know next 
to nothing—may ultimately take 
away from this age all reverence, 
and with it all capability of acquir- 
ing, or even seeking for, any deep 
or genuine knowledge? Nay, have 
they not already, in some measure, 
been attended with this mischievous 
effect? Are we not daily becoming 
more and more averse to all serious 
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study, and more incapable of feeling 
that we need it? These are earnest 
considerations, which, however, we 
can only hint at in passing; it would 
be out of place to dwell upon them 
at present; but we conceive they 
are such as will occur to every re- 
flecting mind that can discern the 
character and signs of these times. 
We may recur to them upon some 
future occasion. Our present fask 
is of a humbler nature, and requires 
that we should proceed to give some 
account of the work before us. 

If it were possible to form a correct 
judgment respecting these Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, from the echoes of 
applause with which they have been 
received by all newspapers, journals, 
gazettes, &c. &c. they might seem to 
be of unparalleled merit. But all who 
are accustomed to perceive the real 
meaning of those ecstasies of admira- 
tion, into which our brother scribblers 
contrive to elevate themselves on such 
occasions, will most likely feel dis- 
posed to reserve their commendations 
until they have made the work itself 
the subject of their examination ; and 
we believe Sir Walter Scott, if he 
could possibly care any thing about 
these newspaper eulogiums, or be 
tempted to take any notice of them, 
would himself be the very first to ac- 
knowledge their fulsomeness and im- 
propriety. His professed object was, 
to ‘‘ assist the Family Library” with 
some popular account of Demonology 
and Witchcraft, and we think he has 
succeeded in attaining that object— 
which, indeed, he could not have failed 
to do, by putting his name to any 
work on such a subject. But those 
who expect to find in it any rational 
or connected account of Demonology 
and Witchcraft will be greatly disap- 
pointed. This would have required 
too much effort on the part of the au- 
thor, and might have been, “ at the 
present time of day, less likely to suit 
the pages of a popular miscellany.” 
On the contrary, those who look for 
moving accidents by flood and field— 
and such are always the most nume- 
rous class of readers—will find many 
** narratives of remarkable cases,”’ re- 
lated, of course, with skill and dex- 
terity, as coming from the pen of such 
an experienced hand. These narra- 
tives, we apprehend, give the work its 
chief interest; making it really enter- 
taining, and very readable, in spite of 
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the extremely loose, tawdry observa- 
tions, which are somewhat too large- 
ly interspersed, and which may, in- 
deed, go far to render the whole in- 
tolerable to many a reader. Thus, 
for example, the remarks which open 
the work, though they doubtless con- 
tain a good deal of truth, are written 
in a style which seems to us very of- 
fensive, and is certainly altogether 
unworthy of the subject, as well as of 
the author. 


“« The general, or, it may be termed, the 
universal belief of the inhabitants of the 
earth in the existence of spirits, separated 
from the incumbrance and incapacities of 
the body, is grounded on the consciousness 
of the divinity that speaks in our bosoms, 
and demonstrates to all men, except the 
few who are hardened to the celestial voice, 
that there is within us a portion of the di- 
vine substance, which is not subject to the 
law of death and dissolution, but which, 
when the body is no longer fit for its abode, 
shall seek its own place, as a sentinel dis- 
missed from his post. Unaided by revela- 
tion, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly 
reason should be able to form any rational 
conjecture concerning the destination of the 
soul when parted from the body; but the 
conviction that such an indestructible es- 
sence exists—the belief expressed by the 
poet in a different sense, Non omnis moriar 
—amust infer the existence of many millions 
of spirits, who have not been annihilated, 
though they have become invisible to mor- 
tals ; who still see, hear, and perceive, only 
by means of the imperfect organs of huma- 
nity. Probability may lead some of the 
most reflecting to anticipate a state of future 
rewards and punishments; as those expe- 
rienced in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, find that their pupils, even while cut 
off from all instruction by ordinary means, 
have been able to form, out of their own 
unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the 
existence of a Deity, and of the distinction 
between the soul and body—a circumstance 
which proves how naturally these truths 
arise in the human mind. The principle 
that they do so arise, being taught or com- 
municated, leads to farther conclasions. 

“ These spirits, in a state of separate ex- 
istence, being admitted to exist, are not, it 
may be supposed, indifferent to the affairs 
of mortality—perhaps, not incapable of in- 
fluencing them. It is true that, in a more 
advanced state of society, the philosopher 
may challenge the possibility of a separate 
appearance of a disembodied spirit unless in 
the case of a direct miracle, to which, be- 
ing a suspension of the laws of nature, di- 
rectly wrought by the Maker of these laws 
for some express purpose, no bound or re- 
straint can possibly be assigned. But, un- 
der this necessary limitation and exception, 
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philosophers might plausibly argue, that, 
when the soul is divorced from the body, it 
loses all those qualities which made it, when 
clothed with a mortal shape, obvious to the 
organs of its fellow men. The abstract idea 
of a spirit certainly implies, that it has nei- 
ther substance, form, shape, voice, nor any 
thing which can render its presence visible 
or sensible to human faculties. But these 
sceptic doubts of philosophers, on the pos- 
sibility of the appearance of such separated 
spirits, do not arise till a certain degree of 
information has dawned upon a country, 
and even then only reach a very small pro- 
portion of reflecting and better informed 
members of society. To the multitude, the 
indubitable fact, that so many millions of 
spirits exist around, and even amongst us, 
seems sufficient to support the belief, that 
they are, in certain instances at least, by 
some means or other able to communicate 
with the world of humanity. The more 
numerous part of mankind cannot form in 
their mind the idea of the spirit of the de- 
ceased existing, without possessing or ha- 
ving the power to assume the appearance 
which their acquaintance bore during his 
life, and do not push their researches be- 
yond this point.” 


While perusing this passage, it re- 
quired the whole stock of that Dutch 
virtue of perseverance with which we 
are largely gifted, to prevent us from 
casting the work aside in anger and 
despair. We set to turning over the 
leaves, in order to ascertain how long 
our author might be inclined to go on 
in the same style, and, finding there 
was some prospect of getting some- 
thing more tolerable, we quietly re- 
turned to our place and duty, and 
found him proceeding, in a somewhat 
better spirit and style, to apply the 
remarks which have been quoted 
above to the proper subject of the 
work :— 

‘“‘ Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive 
and solemn nature,” says he, “ occur both 
in private and public life, which seem to 
add ocular testimony to an intercourse be- 
twixt earth and the world beyond it. For 
example, the son, who has been lately de- 
prived of his father, feels a sudden crisis 
approach in which he is anxious to have 
recourse to his sagacious advice ; or a be- 
reaved husband earnestly desires again to 
behold the form of which the grave has de- 
prived him for ever; or, to use a darker, 
yet very common instance, the wretched 
man, who has dipped his hand in his fellow 
creature’s blood, is haunted by the appre- 
hension, that the phantom of the slain stands 
by the bedside of his murderer. In all, or 
any of these cases, who shall doubt that 
imagination, favoured by circumstances, has 
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power to summon up to the organ of sight 
spectres, which only exist in the mind of 
those by whom their apparition seems to be 
witnessed. 

“ If we add, that such a vision may take 
place in the course of one of those lively 
dreams, in which the patient, except in re- 
spect to the single subject of one strong im- 
pression, is or seems sensible of the real 
particulars of the scene around him—a state 
of slumber which often occurs. If he is so 
far conscious, for example, as to know that 
he is lying in his own bed, and surrounded 
by his own familiar furniture, at the time 
when the supposed apparition is manifested, 
it becomes almost in vain to argue with the 
visionary against the reality of his dream, 
since the spectre, though itself purely fan- 
ciful, is inserted amidst so many circum- 
stances which he feels must be true beyond 
the reach of doubt or question. That which 
is undeniably real, becomes in a manner a 
warrant for the reality of the appearance to 
which doubt would have been otherwise at- 
tached ; and if any event, such as the death 
of the person dreamt of, chances to take 
place, so as to correspond with the nature 
and the time of the apparition, the co-inci- 
dence—though one which must be frequent, 
since our dreams usually refer to the ac- 
complishment of that which haunts our 
minds when awake, and often presage the 
most probable events—seems perfect, and 
the chain of circumstances, touching the 
evidence, may not unreasonably be consi- 
dered as complete. Such a concatenation, 
we repeat, must frequently take place, when 
it is considered of what stuff dreams are 
made—how naturally they turn upon those 
who occupy our mind while awaké—and, 
when a soldier is exposed to death in bat- 
tle, when a sailor is incurring the dangers 
of the sea, when a beloved wife or relative 
is attacked by disease, how readily our sleep- 
ing imagination rushes to the very point 
of alarm, which, when waking, it had shud- 
dered to anticipate. The number of instan- 
ces in which such lively dreams have been 
quoted, and both asserted and received as 
spiritual communications, is very great at all 
periods—in ignorant times, when the na- 
tural cause of dreaming is misapprehended, 
and confused with an idea of mysticism, it 
is much greater. Yet, perhaps, considering 
the many thousands of dreams which must, 
night after night, pass through the imagina- 
tibn of individuals, the number of co-inci- 
dences between the vision and real event 
are fewer and less remarkable than a fair 
calculation of chances would warrant us to 
expect. But in countries where such pre- 
saging dreams are subjects of attention, the 
number of those which seemed to be coupled 
with the corresponding issue, is large enough 
to spread a very general belief of a positive 
communication betwixt the living and the 


glead.”” 
We pass over the “ Somnambu- 
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lism and other nocturnal deceptions,’ 
which our author remarks, “ fre- 
quently lend their aid to the forma- 
tion of such phantasmata as are 
formed in this middle state between 
sleeping and waking.” The follow- 
ing observations are necessary, in 
connexion with those which we have 
already given, to acquaint our readers 
with the manner in which the subject 
is treated. They are written care- 
lessly and loosely, but on the whole 
in Sir Walter’s best style; and we 
quote them the more gladly on that 
account. 


“ But it is not only private life alone, or 
that tenor of thought which has been de- 
pressed into melancholy by gloomy antici- 
pations respecting the future, which disposes 
the mind to mid-day phantasies, or to night- 
ly apparitions; a state of eager anxiety, or 
excited exertion, is equally favourable to 
the indulgence of such supernatural com- 
munications. The anticipation of a dubi- 
ous battle, with all the doubt and uncer- 
tainty of its event, and the conviction that 
it must involve his own fate, and that of 
his country, was powerful enough to con- 
jure up to the anxious eye of Brutus the 
spectre of his murdered friend Cesar, re- 
specting whose death he perhaps thought 
himself less justified than at the Ides of 
March ; since, instead of having achieved the 
freedom of Rome, the event had only been 
the renewal of civil wars, and the issue might 
appear most likely to conclude in the total 
subjection of liberty. It is not miraculous, 
that the masculine spirit of Marcus Brutus, 
surrounded by darkness and solitude, dis- 
tracted probably by recollection of the 
kindness and favour of the great individual 
whom he had put to death to avenge the 
wrongs of his country, though by the 
slaughter of his own friend, should at length 
place before his eyes in person the appear- 
ance which termed itself his evil genius, 
and promised again to meet him at Phi- 
lippi. Brutus’s own intentions, and his 
knowledge of the military art, had pro- 
bably long since assured him that the de- 
cision of the civil war must take place at 
or near that place; and, allowing that his 
own imagination supplied that part of his 
dialogue with-the spectre, there is nothing 
else which might not be fashioned in a 
vivid dream ora waking reverie, approach- 
ing, in absorbing and engrossing charac- 
ters, the usual matter of which dreams con- 
sist. That Brutus, well acquainted with 
the opinions of the Platonists, should be 
disposed to receive without doubt the idea 
that he had seen a real apparition, and was 
not likely to scrutinize very minutely the 
supposed vision, may be naturally conceiv- 
ed ; and itis also natural'to think, that, al- 
though no one saw the figure but himself, 
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his contemporaries were little disposed to 
examine the testimony of a man so emi- 
nent, by the strict rules of cross-examina- 
tion and conflicting evidence, which they 
might have thought applicable to another 
person, and a less dignified occasion. 

“ Even in the field of death, and amid 
the mortal tug of combat itself, strong be- 
lief has wrought the same wonder, which 
we have hitherto mentioned as occurring 
in solitude and amid darkness ; and those 
who were themselves on the verge of the 
world of spirits, or employed in dispatching 
others to those gloomy regions, conceived 
they beheld the apparitions of those beings 
whom their national mythology associated 
with such scenes. In such moments of un- 
decided battle, amid the violence, hurry, 
and confusion of ideas incident to the situa- 
tion, the ancients supposed that they saw 
their deities, Castor and Pollux, fighting in 
the war for their encouragement ; the hea- 
then Scandinavians beheld the choosers of 
the slain; and the Catholics were no less 
easily led to recognise the warlike Saint 
George or Saint James in the very front of 
the strife, shewing them the way to con- 
quest. Such apparitions being generally 
visible to a multitude, have in all times 
been supported by the greatest strength of 
testimony. When the common feeling of 
danger, and the animating burst of enthu- 
siasm, act on the feelings of many men at 
once, their minds hold a natural corres- 
pondence with each other, as it is said is 
the case with stringed instruments tuned 
to the sime pitch, of which, when one is 
played, the chords of the others are sup- 
posed to vibrate in unison with the tones 
produced, If an artful or enthusiastic in- 
dividual exclaims in the heat of action, that 
he perceives an apparition of the romantic 
kind which has been intimated, his com- 
panions catch at the idea with emulation, 
and most are willing to sacrifice the con- 
viction of their own senses, rather than al- 
low that they did not witness the same fa- 
vourable emblem, from which ali draw 
confidence and hope. One warrior catches 
the idea from another; all are alike eager 
to acknowledge the present miracle, and 
the battle is pvon before the mistake is dis- 
covered. In such cases the number of per- 
sons present, which would otherwise lead 
to the detection of the fallacy, becomes the 
means of strengthening it.” 


The account which is quoted from 
Peter Walker’s lives, of an appearance 
in the heavens is curious, and illus- 
trates well the tendency which a mul- 
titude of persons collected together, 
and in a state of excitement, have to 
suffer themselves to be deceived, each 
one trusting the eyes of his neighbour 
rather than his own. There can be 
no doubt of the honesty of the nar- 
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rator, whatever we may think of his 
credulity, as indeed will abundantly 
appear from the story itself. 


“In the year 1686, in the months of 
June and July,’’ says the honest chroni- 
cler, “ many yet alive can witness, that 
about the Crossford Boat, two miles beneath 
Lanark, especially at the Mains, on the 
water of Clyde, many people gathered to- 
gether for several afternoons, where there 
were showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and 
swords, which covered the trees and the 
ground; companies of men in arms march- 
ing in order upon the water side; compa- 
nies meeting companies, going all through 
others, and then all falling to the ground 
and disappearing ; other companies imme- 
diately appearing, marching the same 
way. I went there three afternoons toge- 
ther, and as I observed there were two- 
thirds of the people that were together 
saw, and a third that saw not, and though 
I could see nothing, there was such a fright 
and trembling on those that did see, that 
was discernible to all from those that saw 
not. There was a gentleman standing 
next to me, who spoke as too many gen- 
tlemen and others speak, who said, ‘ A 
pack of dainned witches and warlocks that 
have the second sight ! the devil ha’t do I 
see!’ And immediately there was a discern- 
ible change in his countenance. With as 
much fear and trembling as any woman I 
saw there, he called out, ‘ All you that do 
not see, say nothing ; for I persuade you it 
is matter of fact, and discernible to all 
that is not stone blind.” And those who 
did see told what works (locks) the guns 
had, and their length and wideness, and 
what handles the swords had, whether 
small or three-barred, or Highland guards, 
and the closing knots of the bonnets black 
or blue; and those who did see them there, 
whenever they went abroad, saw a bonnet 
and a sword drop in the way.” 


In addition to these modes, by 
which the belief in apparitions may 
be acqadired or confirmed, there are 
various diseased conditions of body, 
which every experienced physician 
must have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing, and which lead those 
who are affected with such disorders 
as surely to the same result, though 
with this difference, that the belief of 
these latter seldom continues any 
longer than the diseased condition 
which gives rise to their apparitions. 
The remarks of Sir Walter on this 
subject must not pass without ani- 
madversion, for they seem to us to 
contain an important error. We give 
the passage in his own words, to pre- 
vent misconception. The illustration 
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is amusing and well told, but the 
conclusion false :— 


“ This frightful disorder,” says he, 
speaking of the apparitions arising from 
disease, “ is not properly insanity, al- 
though it is somewhat allied to that most 
horrible of maladies, and may in many 
constitutions be the means of bringing it 
on, and although such hallucinations are 
proper to both. The difference I con- 
ceive to be, that, in cases of insanity, the 
mind of the patient is principally affected, 
while the senses, or organic system, offer in 
vain to the lunatic their decided testimony 
against the phantasy ofa deranged imagina- 
tion. Perhaps the nature of this collision— 
between a disturbed imagination and organs 
of sense possessed of their usual accuracy— 
cannot be better described than in the em- 
barrassment expressed by an insane patient 
confined in the infirmary of Edinburgh. 
The poor man’s malady had taken a gay 
turn. The house in his idea was his own, 
and he contrived to account for all that 
seemed inconsistent with his imaginary 
right of property ;—there were many pa- 
tients init, but that was owing to the bene- 
volence of his nature, which made him 
love to see the relief of distress. He went 
little, or rather never abroad—but then 
his habits were of a domestic and rather 
sedentary character. He did not see much 
company—but he daily received visits from 
the first characters in the renowned me- 
dical school of this city, and he could not 
therefore be much in want of society. With 
so many supposed comforts around him— 
with so many visions of wealth and splen- 
dour, one thing alone disturbed the peace 
of the poor optimist, and would indeed 
have confounded most bons vivans— He 
was curious,’ he said, ‘ in his table, choice 
in his selection of cooks, had every day a 
dinner of three regular courses and a des- 
sert; and yet, somehow or other, every 
thing he eat tasted of porridge.’ This di- 
lemma could be no great wonder to the 
friend to whom the poor patient commu- 
nicated it, who knew the lunatic eat 
nothing but this simple aliment at any ofhis 
meals. The case was obvious; the disease 
lay in the extreme vivacity of the patient's 
imagination, deluded in other instances, 
yet not absolutely powerful enough to 
contend with the honest evidence of his 
stomach and palate, which, like Lord 
Peter’s brethren in the Zale of a Tub, were 
indignant at the attempt to impose boiled 
oatmeal upon them, instead of such a 
banquet as Ude would have displayed 
when peers were to partake of it. Here, 
therefore, is one instance of actual insa- 
nity, in which the sense of taste controlled 
and attempted to restrain the ideal hypo- 
thesis adopted by a deranged imagination. 
But the disorder to which I previously al- 
luded is entirely of a bodily character, and 
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consists principally in a disease 


of the 
visual organs, which present to the patient 
a set of spectres or appearances, which 


have no actual existence. It is a disease 
of the same nature, which renders many 
men incapable of distinguishing colours ; 
only the patients go a step further, and 
pervert the external form of objects. In 
their case, therefore, contrary to that of the 
maniac, it is not the mind or rather the 
imagination which imposes upon, and over- 
powers, the evidence of the senses; but 
the sense of seeing (or hearing) which 
betrays its duty, and conveys false ideas to 
a sane intellect.” 

Instances of the same form of in- 
sanity here spoken of, more or less 
striking, are frequently observed in 
asylums for the insane. Yet we 
have no reason to conclude from 
thence that there exists any such dis- 
tinction between those and the dis- 
orders in which apparitions are seen 
by the patients, as Sir Walter Scott 
seems to suppose, when he says, that 
in the one case, ‘‘ the mind is prin- 
cipally affected,” and, in the other, 
**the disorder is entirely of a bodily 
character, consisting principally in a 
disease of the visual organs.” The 
mind of itself is never diseased in 
any case of insanity; but only the 
bodily instruments it has to work 
with. And insane persons have no 
less frequently to contend with the 
*‘honest evidence” of their under- 
standing, than with that of their or- 
gans of sense, in regard to their hal- 
lucinations, and no less difficulty in 
reconciling it with these hallucina- 
tions. It is well known, that illu- 
sions which have nothing to do with 
the senses, but only with the “* mind 
or imagination,” are dependent upon 
obvious physical derangement of the 
brain or its appendages. The sub- 
ject is of importance, and it may be 
worth while to illustrate this fact by 
one plain instance. The insanity 
which is brought on by excessive 
drunkenness, and called delirium tre- 
mens, is evidently physical in its ori- 
gin; and when it proves fatal, as 
frequently happens, it is found by 
dissection, to be physical also in its 
termination. Now the most con- 
stant symptom attending this dis- 
ease, is obstinate, incorrigible hallu- 
cination, generally regarding one 
single object of a disagreeable na- 
ture, which keeps harassing the pa- 
tient incessantly, sometimes produc- 
ing an entire change in his feelings 
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and deportment towards his friends 
and all who are connected with him. 
And, though he can generally give 
rational answers to questions which 
are put to him, and reason upon 
other things in a way to show the 
absurdity of his delusion, he still 
cleaves to it in spite of all the ‘‘ho- 
nest evidence” of his understanding. 
This is the case with all lunatics 
whose insanity turns upon one sub- 
ject; for they frequently reason with 
unwonted acuteness on all others. 
The matter of fact is, in the one case, 
the bodily disease which affects the 
brain—recalling former impressions 
with a distinctness which makes 
them seem real—is less extensive 
than in the other case, where not only 
these impressions are recalled, but 
also the operations of the mind are 
disturbed and prevented from discern- 
ing their fallacy. Some of our readers 
may recollect the much ridiculed de- 
finition, which one of the physicians 
in his evidence during the celebrated 
trial of the tea-dealer Davies, is said 
to have given of insanity, namely, 
that a person is insane who will not 
acknowledge himself to be so, when 
his physicians tell him that he is in- 
sane. Now, if we could come at the 
real truth of the matter, which it is 
generally impossible to do, through 
the medium of newspapers, we 
might, perhaps, ascertain that the 
physician in question had merely 
said, that a person is insane who 
cannot judge aright of his delusions, 
or perceive them to be in reality de- 
lusions. The mere seer of appari- 
tions most frequently knows them to 
be unreal; the lunatic is unable to 
do this, and acts as if they were 
realities. 

But leaving these distinctions, 
which are beside our present pur- 
pose, we would commend to our 
readers the passage which follows, 
regarding the cause of such appari- 
tions :— 


“The most frequent source of the ma- 
lady is in the dissipated and intemperate 
habits of those who, by a continued series 
of intoxication, become subject to what is 
popularly called the Blue Devils, instances 
of which mental disorder may be known 
to most who have lived for any period of 
their lives in seciety where hard drinking 
was a common vice. The joyous visions 
suggested by intoxication, when the habit 
is first acquired, in time disappear, and 
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are supplied by frightful impressions and 
scenes, which destroy the tranquillity of 
the unhappy debauchee. Apparitions of 
the most unpleasant appearance are his 
companions in solitude, and intrude even 
upon his hours of society; and when, by 
an alteration of habits, the mind is cleared 
of these frightful ideas, it requires but the 
slightest renewal of the association to bring 
back the full tide of mivrery upon the re- 
pentant libertine. 

“ Of this the following instance was told 
the author by a gentleman connected with 
the sufferer. A young man of fortune, who 
had led what is called a gay life, so as con- 
siderably to injure his health and fortune, 
was at length obliged to consult the phy- 
sician upon the means of restoring at least 
the former. One of his principal com- 
plaints was the frequent presence of a set 
of apparitions, resembling a band of figures 
dressed in green, who performed in his 
drawing-room a singular dance, to which he 
was compelled to bear witness, though he 
knew, to his great annoyance, that the 
whole corps de ballet existed only in his 
own imagination. His physician imme- 
diately informed him that he had lived upon 
town too long and too fast not to require an 
exchange to a more healthy and natural 
course of life. He therefore prescribed a 
gentle course of medicine, but earnestly 
recommended to his patient to retire to his 
own house in the country, observe a tem- 
perate diet and early hours, practising re- 
gular exercise, on the same principle avoid- 
ing fatigue, and assured him that by so 
doing he might bid adieu to black spirits 
and white, blue, green, and grey, with all 
their trumpery. The patient observed the 
advice, and prospered. The physician, 
after the interval of a month, received a 
grateful letter from him, acknowledging 
the success of his regimen. The green 
goblins had dispersed, and with them the 
unpleasant train of emotions to which their 
visits had given rise, and the patient had 
ordered his town house to be disfurnished 
and sold, while the furniture was to be sent 
down to his residence in the country, where 
he was determined in future to spend his 
life, without exposing himself to the temp- 
tations of town. One would have supposed 
this a well-devised scheme for health. But, 
alas! no sooner had the furniture of the 
London drawing-room been placed in order 
in the gallery of the old manor-house, than 
the former delusion returned in full force ! 
The green figurantés, whom the patient’s 
depraved imagination had so long associ- 
ated with these moveables, came capering 
and frisking to accompany them, exclaim- 
ing, with great glee, as if the sufferer should 
have been rejoiced to see them, ‘ Here we 
all are—here we all are!’ The visionary, 
if I recollect right, was so much shocked at 
their appearance, that he retired abroad, in 
despair that any part of Great Britain could 
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shelter him from the daily persecution of 
this domestic ballet.” 


Instances of this disordered state, 
the consequence of dissipation, are 
not unfrequent, and we could adduce 
some that have come within our own 
knowledge. But we conceive it would 
be superfluous to enter into any de- 
tail of them here, for there are few 
individuals who have not observed 
somewhat similar effects from habits 
of intoxication and irregular living. 
And, “albeit,” as Berkeley well re- 
marks, “there is in every town or 
district throughout England, some 
tough dram-drinker, set up as the 
Devil’s decoy, to draw in proselytes ;” 
yet it will be found that all who in- 
dulge in such habits, and have great 
liveliness of feelings and imagination, 
must ultimately expect these Blue 
Devils and apparitions in some shape 
or other. Let us leave them for the 
present, and complete in “ brief 
summary” our account of the manner 
in which Sir Walter Scott has taken 
up this subject of Demonology and 
Witchcraft, and attempted to explain 
away the belief in demons and 
witches. 

‘“‘T have now arrived,” says he, “ by a 
devious path, at the conclusion of this let- 
ter, the object of which is to shew, from 
what attributes of our nature, whether 
mental or corporeal, arises that predispo- 
sition to believe in supernatural occurren- 
ces. Itis, I think, conclusive, that man- 
kind, from a very early period, have their 
minds prepared for such events by the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a spiritual 
world, inferring in the general proposition 
the undeniable truth, that each man, from 
the monarch to the beggar, who has once 
acted his part on the stage, continues to 
exist, and may again, even in a disembo- 
died state, ifsuch is the pleasure of Heaven, 
for aught that we know to the contrary, 
be permitted or ordained to mingle amongst 
those who still remain in the body. The 
abstract possibility of apparitions must be 
admitted by every one who believes in a 
Deity, and his superintending omnipotence. 
But imagination is apt to intrude its ex- 
planations and inferences, founded on ina- 
dequate evidence. Sometimes our violent 
inordinate passions, originating in sorrow for 
our friends, remorse for our crimes, our 
eagerness of patriotism, or our deep sense 
of devotion—these or other violent excite- 
ments of a moral character, in the visions 
of the night, or the rapt ecstasy of the day, 
persuade us that we witness, with our eves 
and ears, an actual instance of that super- 
natural communication, the possibility of 
which cannot be denied. At other times 
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the corporeal organs impose upon the mind, 
while the eye, and the ear, diseased, de- 
ranged, or misled, convey false impres- 
sions to the patient. Very often both the 
mental delusion and the physical deception 
exist at the same time, and men’s belief of 
the phenomena presented to them, how- 
ever erroneously, by the senses, is the 
firmer and more readily granted, that the 
physical impression corresponded with the 
mental excitement. 

** So many causes acting thus upon each 
other in various degrees, or sometimes se- 
parately, it must happen in the infancy of 
every society, that there should occur ma- 
ny apparently well-authenticated instances 
of supernatural intercourse, satisfactory 
enough to authenticate peculiar examples 
of the general proposition which is im- 
pressed upon us by belief of the immor- 
tality of the soul. These examples of un- 
deniable apparitions (for they are appre- 
hended to be incontrovertible) fall like the 
seed of the husbandman, into fertile and 
prepared soil, and are usually followed by 
a plentifvl crop of superstitious figments, 
which derive their sources from circum- 
stances and enactments in sacred and pro- 
fane history hastily adopted, and perverted 
from their genuine reading.” 


Such is the creed of the author of 
Waverley, and such the views with 
which he treats the subject before 
us. The extracts we have given 
from his work will enable our read- 
ers to judge of its merits; though, 
being selected, they may perhaps 
excite too favourable an opinion. 
For our own part, whatever we may 
think of the correctness of these 
views, we could have wished the 
subject had been treated in any other 
way, rather than this, by such an 
author. Our limits permit us not 
to enter at large upon the remainder 
of the work, and, indeed, the best 
part of it has, we believe, been al- 
ready repeatedly brought before the 
public in newspapers, &c. &c. We 
shall only take the liberty of sub- 
joining his account of the Hebrew 
witches ; and then conclude by add- 
ing an illustration or two of the in- 
fluence of the belief in demons and 
witches. upon minds of opposite 
sorts, which are interesting, and not 
generally, if at all known, in this 
country. 

After making some remarks upon 
the contest of Moses with the Egyp- 
tian magicians, and the passage in 
the Law of Moses: ‘ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,’’ he at- 
tempts to show that the ‘sorcery 
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or witchcraft of the Old Testament 
resolves itself into a trafficking with 
idols, and asking counsel of false 
deities ; in other words, into idola- 
try ;” and that ‘‘ to understand the 
texts” in the Old Testament, where 
witches, &c. are spoken of, ‘‘ other- 
wise, seems to confound the mo- 
dern system of witchcraft, with 
all its unnatural and improbable 
outrages on common sense, with the 
crime of the person who, in classi- 
cal days, consulted the oracle of 
Apollo—a capital offence in a Jew, 
but surely a venial sin in an igno- 
rant and deluded Pagan.” 


*“* To illustrate the nature of the Hebrew 
witch and her prohibited criminal traffic,” 
continues he, “ those who have written on 
this subject have naturally dwelt on the 
interview between Saul and the Witch of 
Endor, the only detailed and particular 
account of such a transaction, which is 
found in the Bible ;—a fact, by the way, 
which proves that the crime of witchcraft 
(capitally punished as it was when dis- 
covered,) was not frequent among the 
chosen people who enjoyed such peculiar 
manifestations of the Almighty’s presence. 
The Scriptures seem only to have con- 
veyed to us the general fact (being what 
is chiefly edifying) of the interview be- 
tween the witch and the king of Israel. 
They inform us, that Saul, disheartened 
and discouraged by the general defection 
of his subjects, and the consciousness of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis- 
obedience, despairing of obtaining an an- 
swer from the offended Deity who had pre- 
viously communicated with him through 
his prophets, at length resolved, in his 
desperation, to go to a divining woman, by 
which course he involved himself in the 
crime of the person whom he thus con- 
sulted, against whom the law denounced 
death—a sentence which had been often 
executed by Saul himself on similar of- 
fenders. Scripture proceeds to give us the 
general information, that the king directed 
the witch to call up the spirit of Samuel; 
and that the female exclaimed, that gods 
had arisen out of the earth—that Saul, 
more particularly, requiring a description 
of the apparition (whom, consequently, 
he did not himself see,) she described it 
as the figure of an old man with a mantle. 
In this figure the king acknowledges the 
resemblance of Samuel, and, sinking on 
his face, hears from the apparition, speak- 
ing in the character of the prophet, the 
melancholy prediction of his own defeat 
and death. 

“ In this description, though all is told 
which is necessary to convey to us an 
awful moral lesson, yet we are left igno- 
rant of the minutiz attending the appari- 
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tion, which, perhaps, we ought to accept 
as a sure sign, that there was no utility in 
our being made acquainted with them. 
It is impossible, for instance, to know with 
certainty, whether Saul was present when 
the woman used her conjuration, or whe- 
ther he himself personally ever saw the 
appearance which the Pythoness described 
to him. It is left still more doubtful, 
whether any thing supernatural was actu- 
ally evoked, or whether the Pythoness 
and her assistant, meant to practise a mere 
deception, taking their chance to prophesy 
the defeat and death of the broken-spirited 
king, as an event which the circumstances 
in which he was placed rendered highly 
probable, since he was surrounded by a 
superior army of Philistines, and his cha- 
racter as a soldier rendered it likely that 
he would not survive a defeat, which must 
involve the loss of his kingdom. On the 
other hand, admitting that the apparition 
had really a supernatural character, it re- 
mains equally uncertain what was its na- 
ture, or by what power it was compelled 
to an appearance, unpleasing as it inti- 
mated, since the supposed spirit of Samuel 
asks wherefore he was disquieted in the 
grave. Was the power of the witch over 
the invisible world so great, that, like the 
Erictho of the heathen poet, she could dis- 
turb the sleep of the just, and especially 
that of a prophet so important as Samuel ; 
and are we to suppose that he, upon whom 
the spirit of the Lord was wont to descend, 
even while he was clothed with frail mor- 
tality, should be subject to be disquieted 
in his grave, at the voice of a vile witch, 
and the command of an apostate prince ? 
Did the true Deity refuse Saul the re- 
sponse of his prophets, and could a witch 
compel the actual spirit of Samuel to make 
answer notwithstanding ?” 


The author’s remarks on the com- 
mon solution of these difficulties, 
“which supposes that the will of the 
Almighty substituted, on that me- 
morable occasion, for the phantas- 
magoria intended by the witch, the 
spirit of Samuel in his earthly re- 
semblance—or, if the reader may 
think this more likely, some good 
being, the messenger of the divine 
pleasure, in the likeness of the de- 
parted prophet—and to the surprise 
of the Pythoness herself, exchanged 
the juggling farce of sheer deceit or 
petty sorcery which she had intended 
to produce for a deep tragedy, capa- 
ble of appalling the heart of the har- 
dened tyrant, and furnishing an aw- 
ful lesson to future times,””—we can- 
not afford space to quote at length. 
The result is curious, as well as the 
whole strain of this speculation. 
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“The witch of Endor was a mere for- 
tune-teller, to whom, in despair of all 
aid or answer from the Almighty, the un- 
fortunate king of Israel had recourse in 
his despair, and by whom, in some way 
or other, he obtained the awful certainty 
of his own defeat and death. She was 
liable, indeed deservedly, to the punish- 
ment of death for intruding herself upon 
the task of the real prophets, by whom the 
will of God was, in that time, regularly 
made known. But her existence and her 
crimes can go no length to prove the pos- 
sibility that another class of witches, no 
otherwise resembling her than as called 
by the same name, either existed at a 
more recent period, or were liable to the 
same capital punishment for a different 
and much more doubtful class of offences, 
which, however odious, are nevertheless to 
be proved possible before they can be re- 
ceived as a criminal charge.” 

We shall not stop to investigate 
the merits of these discussions. They 
have been quoted only for the pur- 
pose of showing how loosely and 
dexterously Sir Walter Scott can 
write on such ‘‘ dangerous subjects.” 
His remarks on the possessions of 
devils mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament are of like character. But in 
illustration of this subject, we prefer 
submitting the following extraordi- 
nary epistle of ‘the reverend Father 
Surin,” who wrote it when he con- 
ceived himself to be actually pos- 
sessed of devils. It is necessary to ob- 
serve that he was one of the exorcists 
in the celebrated case of the nuns of 
Loudun. We may briefly state the 
circumstances of that remarkable 
transaction, which took place during 
the administration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. 

Two young nuns of the Ursuline 
convent of that city were seized with 
strange convulsions, ‘Their confes- 
sor exorcised them, and they de- 
clared that devils had been sent to 
take poseession of them by one Ur- 
ban Grandier, a curate, who stood in 
ill report, on account of his agreeable 
manners, gallantry, and liberal opi- 
nions. He had shortly before pro- 
posed himself as their director; and 
their confessor or exorcist had been 
his rival candidate. The convulsions 
soon spread over the whole town and 
neighbourhood, yet, at first, solely 
among the young women. Twelve 
judges were appointed, by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to try Grandier. The trial 
lasted eight months, the nuns per- 
sisted in declaring that the unfortu- 
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nate curate had sent the devils to 
take possession of them, and he was 
unanimously condemned, and burnt 
alive in April, 1634, about two years 
after he had first been accused. 

The possessions continued for a 
considerable time after Urban’s exe- 
cution, and the more so, as two of 
the confessors, or exorcists, Father 
Lactantius and Father Tranquillus, 
died shortly after, in the firm belief 
that they themselves were possessed 
with the same devils, and showing 
all the symptoms of being so in re- 
ality. Father Surin was one of their 
successors in the work of exorcising, 
and was not at Loudun, or connect- 
ed with them in any way when 
Grandier was condemned. At the 
time then when he thought himself 
contending with hosts of devils, he 
writes thus :— 


“ There are few people to whom I feel 
pleasure in relating my adventures except 
your reverence, who listens to them wil- 
lingly, and besides makes reflections which 
would not readily occur to others less fami- 
liarly acquainted with me. Since I last 
wrote, I have fallen into a state which I 
was very far from foreseeing, but which is 
most conformable with the providence of 
God towards my soul. I am no longer at 
Marennes, but at Loudun, where your let- 
ter has reached me. I am in perpetual 
conversation with Devils, in which things 
occur to me which it would be too long 
to tell you, and which have given me 
more reason than ever to recognise and 
admire the goodness of God. I shall tell 
you something of them—and more would I 
tell you if you were more retired and se- 
cret. I have engaged in combat with four 
Demons, the most powerful and malicious 
of hell—even I, whose weakness you know 
so well! God has permitted the fight to 
be so fierce, and the onsets so frequent, 
that the least of my warfare lay in exor- 
cisms ; for the enemies manifested them- 
selves in secret, by night and by day, in a 
thousand different ways. You may con- 
ceive what delight there is in finding one’s 
self at the mercy of God alone. I shall say 
no more to you respecting this; I am sa- 
tisfied if you, knowing my condition, do 
pray forme. So many are there, that, for 
the last three months, I have never been 
without a Devil beside me, to keep me at 
work. Things have come to such a pass, 
that, because of my sins, I think God has 
permitted the Devil during the exercise of 
my ministry—as was, perhaps, never be- 
fore seen in the Church—to proceed from 
the body of the person possessed, and to en- 
ter mine—assault, and overturn me—shake 
ine, and visibly pass through me—taking 
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possession of me for several hours, like one 
with an Evil spirit ! 

‘‘T should be unable to explain to you 
what passes within me at such times, and 
how that Evil spirit unites itself with my own, 
without depriving me of the consciousness 
or freedom of my mind; yet making itself 
like another myself, and as if I had two 
souls—the one dispossessed of its body, and 
the use of its organs, and keeping itself 
apart, looking at the doings of the other in- 
troduced into its place. The two spirits 
fight in the same field, which is the body, 
and the soul is as it were divided. On the 
one hand itis subject to the impressions of 
Devils ; and on the other, to its own mo- 
tions, or those which God gives it. At the 
same time I feel much peace and comfort, 
under the good pleasure of God, and without 
knowing whence comes that extreme fury 
and aversion of him,which produces such im- 
petuous efforts to separate myself from him, 
as astonish those who witness them. Also, do 
I feel much joy and calmness—and on the 
other hand sorrow, which manifests itself in 
tears and lamentations resembling those of 
demons. I feel the state of damnation, and 
dread it; and feel myself, as it were, pierced 
with the arrows of despair in that strange 
soul which seems to me my own ;—and the 
other soul, which is in full confidence, mocks 
such feelings, and with all licence curses 
the soul which causes them. I feel that the 
same cries which proceed from my mouth 
equally come from these two souls, and am 
in difficulty to discern whether it be glad- 
ness which produces them, or the extreme 
fury which fills me. The tremblings which 
seize me when about to take the holy sacra- 
ment come equally, as it seems, from dread 
of the Presence, which is insupportable, 
and from sweet cordial veneration,—with- 
out my knowing to which of the souls I 
should attribute them, and without its be- 
ing in my power to restrain them. When 
one of these souls moves me to make the 
sign of the cross upon my mouth, the other 
turns aside my hand with great quickness, 
and seizes my finger with the teeth, to bite 
me in its fury. I never find prayer more 
easy and calm than amid these agitations. 
While my body is rolling on the ground, 
and the ministers of the church speaking to 
me as to a Demon—loading me with male- 
dictions—I cannot describe to you the joy I 
feel at having become a devil—not through 
rebellion against God, but through the ef- 
fects of that woful event; which shew me 
clearly the state to which sin has reduced 
men, and how—appropriating to myself all 
the maledictions which are laid upon me— 
I feel that my soul has reason to be cast 
down into nothingness. When the others 
who are possessed perceive me in that situa- 
tion, it is a pleasure to see how they triumph, 
and, like Devils, mock me, saying, ‘ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself—go, now, ascend into thy 
seat! How vain willit be for him to preach, 
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after he has himself been cast down, and 
tossed upon the ground!’ Tentaverunt. 
subsanaverunt me subsanatione, frenduerunt 
super me dentibus suis. What reason for 
thanksgiving !—to see one’s self the sport 
of devils, and to find the justice of God in 
this world requiring account for my sins ! 
What favour it is to experience from what 
a condition Jesus Christ has rescued us, and 
to feel how great is his redemption—not by 
hearsay, but by the impression of that very 
condition! and how good it is to have at 
once the capability of penetrating into that 
wretchedness, and of thanking the good- 
ness which has released us with so great 
toil! 

“ Such is my state at present, as it is 
every day. Great disputes are occasioned 
thereby—et factus sum magna questio— 
whether there is a possession or no ?—whe- 
ther it can be, that the ministers of the gos- 
pel fall into such straits? Some say, it is 
the chastisement of God upon me, in pu- 
nishment of some illusion ; others say some- 
thing else; and, as for me, I confine my- 
self to what I have felt ;—and I would ex- 
change my fortune for no other, being firm- 
ly persuaded that there is nothing better 
than to be reduced to great extremities. 
That in which I am now is such as to leave 
me little liberty of action. When I wish to 
speak, my mouth is shut; at mass, I am 
stopped quite short ; at table, I cannot carry 
a morsel to my mouth ; at confession, I sud- 
denly forget my sins, and I feel the Devil 
coming and going within me as in his own 
house. As soonas I awake he is there ;—at 
prayer, he snatches my thoughts from me 
when he chooses :—when the heart begins 
to expand itself in God, he fills it with fury. 
He puts me asleep when I wish to remain 
awake ; and publicly, by the mouth of the 
possessed sisters, he boasts himself my mas- 
ter—to which I have no reply. Enduring 
the reproach of my conscience, and having 
upon my head the sentence pronounced 
against all sinners, I must submit, and reve- 
rence the ways of that Divine Providence, 
to which every creature ought to be sub- 
ject.—’Tis riot a single Demon that keeps 
me at work—there are usually two! One 
is Leviathan, opposed to the Holy Spirit, 
inasmuch as it is here remarked, that in 
hell there is a trinity, which magicians 
worship—Lucifer, Beelzebub, and Levia- 
than, who is the third person of hell ; and 
this some authors have remarked and writ- 
ten heretofore. But the operations of this 
false Paraclet (Comforter) are all contrary 
to the true, and imprint within my soul a 
desolation which it is impossible to describe. 
He is the chief of the whole troop of our 
demons; and he has the management of 
this whole affair, which is one of the 
strangest perhaps ever seen. In this same 
place we behold paradise and hell ;—the 
nuns who, in one sense, are like Ursulas, 
in another and worse sense, are most 
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depraved in all sorts of irregularities, in- 
decencies, and blasphemies, and fury ! 

“If it please your reverence, I desire 
my letter may not be made public. You 
are the only person, except my confessor 
and my superiors, to whom I should wish 
to tell so much. It is only to keep up some 
communication, which may assist us in glo- 
rifying God; in whom I am, 

“ Your very humble servant, 
“ JEAN-JOSEPH SURIN. 


“I beg you to offer up prayers for me, 
having need of them. For whole weeks I 
feel so stupid in things divine, that I should 
be glad if some one would make me pray 
to God like a little child, and explain to me 
the Pater Noster. The Devil hath said, ‘ I 
will spoil thee of every thing, and thou shalt 
have need of thy faith remaining—I will 
stupify thee.” He has made a compact 
with a magician to prevent me from speak- 
ing of God, and to have the power of keep- 
ing my spirit curbed—which he accomplish- 
es very faithfully as he promised ; and I am 
constrained, in order to have some idea, 
frequently to hold the holy sacrament 
over my head, using the key of David to 
unlock my memory.” * 


Such is the effect of a belief in de- 
mons upon a naturally weak but sin- 
cere mind. Let us now see what it 
could do with the strongest and bold- 
est spirit of the sixteenth century. 

“ In the year 1546, while Luther was at 
Eisleben, he related the following story, 
how the devil had tortured him at Wart- 
burg :— 

** Anno 1521, as I departed from Worms,’ 
said Luther, ‘ and, not far from Eisenach, 
was taken prisoner, I was lodged in the 
castle of Wartburg in Pathmo,{ in a cham- 
ber far from people, where none could have 
access to me but two pages, that, twice 
in the day, brought me meat and drink.— 
Now, among other things, they brought 
me hazel nuts, which I put into a box, 
and sometimes I used to crack and eat of 
them. In the night-times, nry gentleman 
the devil came, and got the nuts out of the 
box, and cracked them against one of the 
bed-posts, making a very great noise and a 
rumbling upon the chamber stairs, as if 
many empty hogsheads and barrels had 
been tumbled down ; and although I knew 
that the stairs were strongly guarded with 
iron bars, so that no passage was either up 
or down, yet I arose, and went towards the 
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stairs to see what the matter was; but finding 
the door fast shut, I said, ‘ Art thou there ? 
so be there still!’ I committed myself to 
my Lord and Saviour ; of whom it is writ- 
ten, Omnia subjecisti pedibus ejus, (Thou 
hast put all things under his feet,) and then 
laid me down to rest again.’—(Vide Lu- 
ther’s Stimmtliche Schriften, by Walch, xxii 
Theil, p. 1129.)” 

Again, in another passage, he tells 
us :-— 

“ ©The Devil is like a fowler: those 
birds which he catcheth, the necks of the 
same he wringeth in sunder, keepeth very 
few alive, only those that do allure other 
birds to his snare, and also do sing the 
song which he will have, the same he put- 
teth into a cage, to the end by their al- 
luring he may catch more. All the rest 
must go to the pot,’ &c. * The Devil 
can also steal children away, as sometimes 
within the space of six weeks after their 
birth are lost, and other children, called 
supposilitii or Changelings, laid in their 
places. Of the Saxons they were called 
killcrops. Eight years since I did see 
and touch such a child, which was twelve 
years of age. He had his eyes and all his 
members like another child. He did no- 
thing but feed; and could eat as much as 
two clowns or threshers were able to eat. 
When one touched it, then it cried out. 
When any evil happened in the house, 
then it laughed and was joyful. But when 
all went well, then it cried and was very 
sad. I told the Prince of Anhalt, that if 
I were prince of that country, so would I 
venture homicidium thereon, and would 
throw it into the river Moldau.’—(Ibid. 
p- 1171.)” 


Luther was prevented by the Prince 
of Anhalt and by the Elector of Sax- 
ony, who was also present on the 
occasion, from doing homicidium 
upon the unhappy changeling. He 
had prayers offered upinthe churches, 
and, to his satisfaction, the child died 
shortly afterwards. Happy would it 
have been for many an unfortunate 
wretch, had zeal always confined it- 
self to the use of such means! 

It was our purpose to bring for- 
ward more instances of a similar sort, 
but we have already gone beyond our 
limits, and must take leave of this 
subject for the present. In parting, 


* “ Lettre du Pere Surin, Jesuite, Exorciste des Religieuses Ursulines de Loudun, écrite 


a un sein ami Jesuite.”’ 
+ “ In my Patmos,’ 


’ 


Contrary to our purpose—for we had marked the passages in 


the original—we use Bell’s translation of Luther's Table Talk, not having the original at 


hand, 


Of this translation we may remark, that it is frequently incorrect, sometimes lu- 


dicrous, and always tawdry and diluted. Would that some one fitted for the task gave us 


a genuine translation of this venerable classic ! 
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we may be permitted to observe, that 
we have carefully and conscientiously 
perused these letters of Sir Walter 
Scott, being most anxious to do him 
no injustice, but, on the contrary, to 
honour and reverence him if it were 
possible on this occasion. Yet, pre- 
possessed as we were in favour of this 
work, we rise from it with feelings 
of disappointment and melancholy. 
He has not treated the subject in the 
way his friends would have wished. 
The author of Waverley, we appre- 
hend, has neither the patience nor 
the disposition requisite for writing 
philosophically upon any subject. 
He can compose romances with con- 
summate dexterity and effect; and 
though he has already perhaps some- 
what overstocked us with that com- 
modity, we might, in consideration 
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of former favours, thankfully receive 
more at his hand. But these “ His- 
tories,” and ‘* Lives,” and “ Let- 
ters,’”’ make us sick at heart, they are 
so tawdry and longwinded, so un- 
worthy of such a genius. With all 
his splendid talents, he might surely 
find some better, more reverent, task 
to perform than this of ministering to 
the paltry appetite of the “ reading 
public.” We feel much affection 
towards him in spite of all his faults, 
and therefore it grieves us the more 
deeply to see him still making mer- 
chandise of those high gifts ; and to 
perceive how sear and barren his old 
age must become, and how the forms 
of Hope, and Beauty, and Love, 
which have peopled his imagination, 
must die away within him, amid 
such unworthy occupations. 


THE EXILE’S RETURN. 


THEN away.! then away! I have listened too long 
To the music of laughter, the echo of song; 

To the notes which endear us to life, and to love, 
Which follow our footsteps wherever we rove. 


I have listened to these, I have lingered awhile, 
But the sigh at departure has banished the smile ; 
And the whispered regret in the distance is hushed, 
And the hope I then cherished, is finally crushed. 


I watched, as the shore was diminishing fast, 

The flutter of sails, and the creak of the mast, 
The dash of the billow, the howl of the wind, 
And I yearned for the hearts I left beating behind ! 


I thought of my father, and mother so old, 

And I thought of their babe, with his ringlets of gold; 
But mostly of Her who had twined round my heart, 
The spell of a dream that can never depart! 


No longer an exile, I flew to my home, 

I spied the tall cliff o’er the breaker’s white foam ; 
And I faricied I saw on the precipice’ height, 

The small beckoning hand, and the smile of delight. 


The ship neared her port, and I spurned the last wave: 
I asked for my father—they showed me his grave ; 
My mother lay by him—my sister was wed— 

Our cottage a stranger’s—my brother was dead! 


I looked at my sister, and questioned in fear— 

But the only reply was a sorrowful tear : 

Her virtue was marred by the tongue of deceit, 
And the flower had withered, deprived of its sweet. 


I was born on the cliff, I was bred on the shore— 
Of the world I know little, I’ll see it no more : 

I’ll return to the tempest, the breaker, the wind, 
And I’ll mourn not the home I am leaving behind. 
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ON MR. OWEN’S SYSTEM. 


Srr ;—On the meeting which was 
held on Wednesday, the 20th October, 
at the London Tavern by Mr. Owen, 
and on the doctrines which he advanc- 
ed, with your permission, I beg to offer 
a few observations, especially as this 
pretended philanthropist—this _bril- 
liant luminary—this revealer of a new 
religion, which is to make the com- 
munity of man virtuous and happy, 
left no opportunity or time for reply; 
and as his self-willed deluded vota- 
ries, no doubt from well ascertained 
evidence of the infallibility of their 
oracle, would listen to no reply, lest 
the light which he had poured on 
their benighted minds, should be 
shewn to be darkness visible. 

In all that Mr. Owen propagates, 
it is clearly implied, that he is the 
greatest philanthropist that has yet 
appeared in the world. That he is 
more generous and disinterested than 
any of the sons of men. That he 
has larger and juster views than any 
philosopher of ancient or modern 
times—that he is the most honest, if 
not the only honest man, that ever 
lived—that he is the only person that 
has discovered the path to universal 
purity and felicity—that the whole 
world are now in darkness, and that 
light exists no where but in his mind, 
and in his writings—that he has 
more knowledge and experience in 
human affairs than all men of all past 
ages and generations—that the light 
which is to fill the whole universe 
with its blaze, is to burst forth to the 
delight, wonder, and admiration of 
all nations in his next lecture, when 
it will appear that all men, save and 
except Mr. Owen, are fools, ignora- 
muses, or knaves—that Bacon and 
Newton, and Locke and Butler— 
that all the iilustrious names of all 
nations, have been either weak, blind 
enthusiasts, or united and leagued to- 
gether to keep the world in ignorance, 
misery, poverty, vice, and crime.— 
Truly this gentleman is excessively 
modest in his pretensions! I believe 
there is some truth in the doctrine of 
Mr. David Hume, that nothing is so 
effectual in gaining a man credit in 
the world as a good stock of assu- 
rance; I do not mean the assurance 
of faith, but audacity bottomed as it 
commonly is on ignorance of one’sown 
self, and on loathsomevanity and self- 


conceit. Mr. Owen told the meet- 
ing that he was, if not the only prac- 
tical man in existence, at least the 
most practical, his whole life having 
been directed to practice. But as most 
boasters in practice, Mr. Owen dis- 
cards all theory, system, or principle. 
His lecture consisted of a tissue of 
loose, incoherent rhapsodies, cement- 
ed by an implacable enmity to religion 
in every form in which it has yet ap- 
peared in the world. Destruction 
being the end, aim, and scope of all 
his philanthropical labours, he may 
very properly be styled Abaddon 
or Apolyon, that is, destroyer. No 
good, he said, again and again could 
be done, until religion, which he 
called the parent of all the misery, 
vice, ignorance, and crime, now, or 
that has ever been in the world, were 
totally and for ever eradicated and 
obliterated from the mind of man. 
Then this great master builder is to 
lay the foundation stone of a new 
golden age—a millennium surpassing 
all that fabulist, poet, philosopher, or 
prophet has predicted, or conceived 
in the wildest frenzies of enthusiasm, 
or under the most powerful and hap- 
py inspiration. 

Mr. Owen told the meeting he 
lived for the world; that whatever 
fortune he had he had used it for the 
world; and that all which he had ex- 
pended on the world, he had spent 
without regret. We may therefore 
look for the records of this gentle- 
man’s benevolence in every state, 
city, village, or hamlet, which he has 
visited. But where is the prisoner 
whom ke has rescued from his dun- 
geon? Where is the captive that he 
has ransomed? Where are the hun- 
gry that he has fed, the naked that 
cS has clothed, the sick to whom 
he has ministered? Mr. Owen may 
reply, his efforts have all been upon 
a large scale, they have been spread 
over the world; that he has spent 
his fortune, and employed his time 
and abilities in attempts to remove 
superstition—the principal if not 
the sole impediment to universal il- 
lumination and happiness—that he 
has been serving mankind in the most 
comprehensive manner—that he has 
not dissipated his energies in insu- 
lated attempts to benefit individuals ; 
but that he has hitherto kept steadily 
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in his eye the whole family of man. 
He has spent four thousand pounds 
in pufiing his schemes in the news- 
papers ; but as these schemes, though 
practical, have not been reduced to 
practice, the good of his efforts is yet 
to come; and as he openly avows he 
can do no good till religion, as hither- 
to taught in the world, has been ba- 
nished from the earth, ages, or mil- 
lions of ages, may intervene before a 
single individual in this distracted or 
miserable world can be warmed and 
cheered with a solitary ray of the 
sun of philanthropy that arose at 
New Lanark, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

In these remarks [ have no per- 
sonal feeling against Mr. Owen, 
whom I regard as a weak, well-mean- 
ing, crazy ‘enthusiast, that would do 
good, if he knew how to set about 
it; but his opinions being so mixed 
up, or rather identified with himself, 
it is necessary, in attacking them, to 
divest them of all extraneous merit, 
to detach them as much as possible 
from himself, and to consider them 
also in their practical operation on 
his efforts. Besides, it is the course 


which Mr. Owen himself pursues 


in attacking Christianity, which he 
classes with all the impure and de- 
grading superstitions that have ever 
appeared in the world; and it was 
the course which he pursued in his 
discourse or sermon, on the dis- 
advantages of religious instruction 
in all present existing forms, deli- 
vered on Wednesday, 20th October, 
1830, at the London Tavern. 

I have read it somewhere, that if 
you attack a man in his character, 
principles, or conduct, yet if you do 
not name him, the attack is imper- 
sonal. This, I confess, I cannot see; 
nor can I see either sin or impro- 
priety in naming a person when you 
assail his opinions ; nay, I am con- 
vinced it is a duty which we owe to 
the individual and to the public, to 
weigh before we admit his lofty pre- 
tensions to be received and hailed as 
the illuminator and liberator of a 
benighted, enthralled universe. Does 
Mr. Owen surpass every man in 
every age and country in common 
sense, in reach and force of under- 
standing, in information and re- 
search, in zeal and benevolence, in 
honesty and mental independence, i in 
love of truth and in love of his 
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kind, in knowledge of literature and 
science, in natural endowments and 
liberal acquirements? unless this be 
the case, he may be wrong, and some 
other man who does not think with 
him may be right; he may, as all 
his predecessors in the work of phil- 
anthropy, be wrong; be a_ blind 
guide: he may have mistaken his 
own vain imaginations for the truth ; 
—he may be as far from the right 
way as any man that ever lived. 
What evidence has the public, that 
Mr. Owen is right, infallibly right, 
and that all who are not of his opinion 
are wrong? They have Mr. Owen’s 
testimony, to be sure; and that isa 
thing of no ordinary kind. He has told 
the public that he is right, and that 
all who think differently are wrong. 
—His pretensions, moreover, have 
been weighed in the scales of cock-' 
neyism, and have been ascertained 
to be full weight; of which the cock- 
neys, the best informed animals, and 
the best judges of truth in the uni- 
verse, express, at all Mr. Owen’s 
meetings, their unfeigned assent and 
consent, by rapping, clapping, smil- 
ing, laughing, shouting, and vocifer- 
ation, to cheer him on his way to- 
wards the emancipation and regene- 
ration of the world, and by bawling 
and noise to prevent men of different 
views from expressing their senti- 
ments, and unmasking the sophis- 
try and pretensions of their idol. 

Let us look at this matter in an- 
other light. It is a doctrine taught by 
Mr. Owen, which was also brought 
forward at the meeting, that man is 
not accountable for his belief; that 
his belief is the result of his opi- 
nions; and that his opinions are the 
result of physical organization. All 
the opinions of men on every subject 
are, according to this theory, the re- 
sult of physical organization. Now 
who gave man his physical organiza- 
tion, was it not the authorof his being? 
If a man’s opinions on any subject 
are wrong, it is no fault of his; the 
fault lies with the author of his na- 
ture. If the qualities of moral good 
or evil do not belong to a man’s be- 
lief, they do not belong to a man’s 
thoughts; they cannot belong to a 
man’s organization without involving 
in all the blame the former of this 
organization ; for if the machine does 
not go accurately, it is the fault of 
the maker; and if there is no evil in 
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thought, there can be no evil in bo- 
dily action, of which thoughts are the 
index, the expression, and the cause. 
Whatever Mr. Owen’s thoughts are 
or the illumination of his mind, it is 
all the result of physical organiza- 
tion. He is the only perfect ma- 
chine that ever has been constructed 
since the beginning of the world. 
Why the author of nature has not 
seen it proper to present to the world 
such a machine before, must, I ima- 
gine, be classed among the inscrut- 
able arcana or mysteries into which 
mortals are not permitted to look. 
As all thoughts are the result of or- 
ganization, and as all the errors and 
delusions in the world are thoughts, 
and have had their origin in thought, 
therefore physical organization is the 
fountain of all errors and delusions ; 
and how this evil can be remedied 
without changing the organization I 
leave to the astounding intellectof Mr. 
Owen to explain. It appears to me, 
that if Mr. Owen would do his work 
efficiently, he should begin with cor- 
recting the evil at the fountain head; 
he should begin with the physical or- 
ganization, and instruct the author of 
nature in the construction of perfect 
machines ; for if the organization is 
not changed, the thoughts cannot be 
changed, the belief cannot be changed, 
the actions of man cannot be changed. 
Whether Mr.Owen means to set about 
the re-construction of the physical 
organization of man, I do not know; 
though I think he hinted at something 
of this kind when he spoke of making 
man in his thoughts, feelings, propen- 
sities, and desires, transparent as crys- 
tal. One thing is certain, in Mr.Owen’s 
theory; while the organization con- 
tinues the same, no improvement can 
be made till it is re-constructed and 
adapted to a new and perfect order 
of things, such as Mr. Owen is anx- 
ious to realize; the world must go 
on as hitherto, a depraved organiza- 
tion being the only impediment, and 
one that is invincible to universal 
illumination and perfect happiness. 
—Mr. Owen lays the blame of all 
moral physical evils to the charge of 
religion, but then religion resolves 
itself into thought, and thought re- 
solves itself into organization, and 
organization into the contrivance and 
design of the great first cause. Does 
Mr. Owen think he could instruct 
Him that is infinite in wisdom, or 
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that he could have made man bet- 
ter than the Creator of all things? 
—-If organization be the measure of 
what the faculties of man can give 
out, it must also be the measure of 
what they can take in; so that by 
education a man can be neither bet- 
ter nor worse. His thoughts will 
always be as his organization. What 
is education, but the thoughts of some 
one reduced to practice? It must, 
therefore, be the result of physical 
organization ; and if the thoughts of 
one man be disordered for a time by 
the thoughts of another, they must 
recover again naturally and invo- 
luntarily their former standing, ac- 
cording to the original organization. 
If all thought originate in organiza- 
tion, then every mode of religion 
must have its origin in the same 
source, and this source is divine, as 
God is the author of organization. 
Therefore religion, by the theory of 
Mr. Owen, in all its forms, must 
be divine in its origin. Both these 
things cannot stand : that religion is 
the source of all evil, and that or- 
ganization is the source, fount, and 
type of all thought, unless religion 
itself is resolved into organization. 
I have hitherto reasoned on this sub- 
ject, on the assumption of Mr. Owen 
as to the omnipotence of organiza- 
tion over thought, and of thought 
over belief. I now call in question 
that assumption, and maintain, that 
man is accountable for his thoughts 
and his belief, as it is in the power 
of man to conform his thoughts to 
the truth by inquiry, research, and 
examination. It is as much in the 
power of man to alter his thoughts 
on religion as on any other subject, 
and by the very same process—a 
careful examination of facts. Is not 
religion founded on facts? and are 
not these facts as susceptible of in- 
quiry as any factin nature? May not 
a jury err criminally in their opi- 
nion of the guilt or innocence of a de- 
fendant? May not an accountant err 
criminally in his calculations? May 
not a’servant err criminally in his con- 
ceptions of his master’s orders? And 
where does the criminality in these 
cases lie, but in indolence, careless- 
ness, inattention, apathy, or con- 
tempt? Ifa man’s thoughts on reli- 
gion are not conformed to the truth, 
and if this want of conformity be ow- 
ing to his not examining the truth, 
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to his disregard of truth, to his 
aversion to the truth, to his enmity 
to the truth, to his life not being in 
accordance with the truth, or to self- 
sufficiency or self-conceit,- then is the 
disconformity of his thoughts to the 
truth culpable, censurable, and pu- 
nishable. Mr. Owen says, there is no 
merit in believing, or demerit in disbe- 
lieving. This is true on his theory of 
organization, but untrue if a man’s 
thoughts may be approximated to the 
truth by inquiry; and that thought 
is susceptible of change by inquiry is 
a fact unquestionable. Even on Mr. 
Owen's theory, there is as much cri- 
minality or innocence, merit or de- 
merit, in belief or disbelief, as in any 
act whatever. If all be the result of 
organization, there is neither good 
nor evil, virtue nor vice, in the world ; 
inasmuch as whatever is the result of 
organization is chargeable on the 
Creator. Such are the legitimate con- 
sequences of this absurd and irrational 
theory. One should hardly have con- 
ceived it possible for the great illu- 
minator to fall into such notorious er- 
rors. All religion, said Mr. Owen, is 
opposed to sense, that is, the senses of 
man. Religion is not only different 
from but contrary to what meets the 
senses ; as if religion required men to 
believe, that the same things were 
altogether opposite to what they ap- 
pear to the senses ; as much so as if 
he must believe, that what was tan- 
gible were intangible, or what is vi- 
sible were invisible, or what is hard 
were soft, or that what appears to 
the eye as a wafer, and tastes as dough, 
were a real man. I undertake the de- 
fence of no religion but what is re- 
vealed in the Word of God, which re- 
ligion teaches nothing opposed to the 
senses. Let Mr. Owen, if he can, lay 
his hand on one fact in the Bible 
which is contradicted by the senses. 
Christianity, as taught in the Bible, 
is built on facts addressed to the 
senses—of which any man could form 
an accurate opinion by his senses. Is 
not revealed religion bottomed on two 
things, miracles and prophecy? Mi- 
racles, it has been said, are opposed to 
the senses. But to whose senses are 
they opposed ? Were they opposed to 
the senses of those who have witnessed 
them? or are they opposed to the sen- 
ses of those who did not exist till ages 
after they were performed? Did those 
in whose presence miracles are record- 
VOL, It. NO. XI. 
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ed to have been wrought, not see these 
miracles? Did they not see the dead 
raised, the eyes of the blind opened, 
the lame leap as a hart, and hear the 
tongue of the dumb sing for joy? If 
they saw these things, then they were 
not opposed to their senses. But it 
may be said, we do not see them. 
Does it then follow, that nothing ever 
has existed but what we have seen? 
Are our senses the measure of all 
possible existences ?—But miracles 
are opposed tothe laws of nature. To 
which I answer, if nothing could hap- 
pen but according to, or as the result 
of, some law of nature, then there 
could be no miracles. —But what is a 
law of nature, but a mode in which 
the Deity acts? Now, if he acts in 
one mode, does it follow that he can- 
not act in an opposite mode, or that 
he can act only in one mode? If, by 
one law of nature, iron sinks in wa- 
ter, what is there to hinder the same 
Being, who made the law of gravity, 
to suspend that law, or to cause the 
iron toswim? Are these two modes of 
action contradictory? Are they such 
as could not be performed by the same 
power? And are they not both com- 
patible with the moral attributes of the 
Deity? Suppose a person, who had 
never seen the application of steam to 
machinery, were to say, “‘ I cannot be- 
lieve in it, it is contrary to my senses.” 
Contrary to your senses it is not. It 
is something which you have not seen, 
but it is uncontradicted by any fact 
that ever fell under your observation. 
—In like manner, were a person to 
deny that iron could, by miracle, be 
made to swim :—He might say, “ I 
have never seen it. Any time that I 
have seen it unsupported in water, it 
has sunk.” True, it has—but that 
has been by the operation of the law 
of gravity. But when we say that 
iron was made to swim, we do not 
say it was by the law of gravity, or 
by the ordinary or common laws of 
nature, but by the suspension of the 
law of gravity. It would, indeed, be 
contrary to sense to say, that iron 
was made to swim by the law of gra- 
vity ; but not contrary to sense to 
say, it was made to swim by a sus- 
pension of that law. 

Another class of facts, on which re- 
vealed religion is based, are those 
which have been, and still are, the 
subjects of prophecy. Many of these 
facts are already matters of history ; 
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and some of them are matters of ob- 
servation and every-day experience— 
such as the dispersion of the Jews, 
and their continuing a separate peo- 
ple, dwelling alone, and not reckoned 
with the nations; becoming a curse, 
a bye-word, and a reproach, in all 
countries to which they have been 
driven. Even the religion of nature, of 
which Mr. Owen is the minister and 
interpreter, is not opposed to the 
truths of divine revelation. Bishop 
Butler has shewn, in his “‘ Analogy 
between Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion,” a beautiful and striking co- 
incidence and harmony between the 
laws of nature and the doctrines of 
revealed religion ; the one illustrating 
and corroborating the other, without 
the slightest jarring, inconsistency, 
or incongruity—indicating a common 
origin and author. 

To religion Mr. Owen referred all 
the ills of human existence. Now, a 
religion must produce evil—that is, 

ice, ignorance, misery, poverty, des- 
titution, and crime—through the ope- 
ration of its principles, precepts, and 

» examples which it holds up to 
imitation. What, then, is the prin- 
ciple, precept, or example, recorded 
for imitation in the Holy Scriptures, 
to which evil, either moral or physi- 
cal, can be traced? Let Mr. Owen, 
if he can, mention one principle, or 
one precept, or one model of virtuous 
conduct in the Scriptures, to which 
evil can be traced. He holds reveal- 
ed religion to be a discipline of impu- 
rity, vice, and crime; let him deduce 
his conclusions logically and consist- 
ently from the principles of revealed 
truth, instead of dealing in declama- 
tion, general assertions, vulgar invec- 
tive, and scurrilous abuse. The prin- 
ciple of love to God and man runs 
through the whole of divine revela- 

ion; and all the virtues, all the 
dispositions and actions which it in- 

ites, are but so many forms 
of this great principle. Can Mr. 
Owen point to any injunction in 
scripture incompatible with this 
principle? He had even the au- 
dacity to assert that religion incul- 
? vice. What, then, is the vice 
ht in the Bible? Men, he said, 

‘aught to hate one another. 

s that taught? Does not the 
’ God teach us to love our 
to do good to them that 
to pray for them that des- 
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pitefully use us and persecute us? Are 
we not taught to ask forgiveness of 
God as we forgive others? and to re- 
turn to no man evil for evil, but, on 
the contrary, blessing? If any teach 
persecution and hatred, neither per- 
secution nor hatred are taught in the 
Bible. The religion which it teaches 
is one of universal charity. We are 
not, indeed, taught to regard virtue 
and vice with the same feelings; to 
hold them as of equal value, and 
worthy of the same esteem. Neither 
are we taught to entertain the same 
respect for the vicious and the virtu- 
ous. We owe the worthless not es- 
teem, but compassion ; not approba- 
tion, but pity ; and we owe to vice, in 
every form, abhorrence and aversion. 
Mr. Owen ridiculed the idea of man 
being either virtuous or vicious for 
his belief or disbelief, as if the one 
and the other had no connexion with 
the state of the heart or the character 
of a man’s actions. If a man reject 
the truth, because the truth condemns 
his conduct ; because it demands the 
abandonment of immoral practices; 
then disbelief cannot be regarded but 
as odious and detestable; while the 
unbeliever, through enmity to God, 
or opposition to his will, must appear 
in the eyes of the virtuous any thing 
but an object of esteem. And, on the 
contrary, if belief be inseparable from 
virtuous thought, feeling, and action, 
and if it be actually the source, the 
spring, and principle of universal 
charity, of love to God and man, 
then it must be an object of the 
highest esteem, in which esteem the 
faithful have a right to participate. 
A community of goods, in which 
there will be no private property, Mr. 
Owen informed the company, was 
to be a feature of his new system. 
—A natural consequence of a com- 
munity of goods, as men are now 
constituted, would be a relaxation of 
the springs of human exertion; the 
fear of want, a desire of improving 
our condition, and security for the 
exclusive disposal of our labour, be- 
ing the chief incentives to industry. 
Who would labour if he might have 
his wants supplied without any care 
or exertion on his part? Who would 
think of surpassing others in skill, 
invention, and application, if the fruit 
of all histoil were to be divided equally 
among all the indolent, vicious, and 
abandened? or were no increase of 
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happiness, comfort, or respectability 
to accrue from the zealous discharge 
of his duty, from enterprize, perse- 
verance, and successful exertion ?— 
These objections to a community of 
goods, Mr. Owen meets with a de- 
claration, that, underthe new order of 
things which he is to introduce, all 
men will be perfect in virtue, each 
straining, apart from all selfish views, 
his powers and faculties for the weal 
of the whole community of man.— 
This perfection of virtue is to result 
from stripping man of all religion as 
it has hitherto been taught, and 
teaching him, under Mr. Owen’s di- 
rection, the religion of nature. 

His religion, in all its parts, Mr. 
Owen is to reveal to the world in his 
next public exhibition. The religion 
of nature, if consisting, as is gene- 
rally understood, in the explication 
and application of the laws of the 
universe, might, one should have 
thought, have been discovered by the 
researches of the sages of ancient and 
modern times. But all sages, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, divines, and le- 
gislators, are perfect fools compared 
to Mr. Owen. His head, of all the 
heads that ever have beeen formed, is 
perfect in its organization: hence he 
is such a prodigy of intelligence. As 
he is acquainted with his new reli- 
gion, and must be supposed to be un- 
der its complete influence, he is no 
doubt as perfect in virtue as he is in 
intellect—a nonpareil, to which there 
is not on earth any thing par aut 
simile, equal or similar. I had al- 
most said there is not any who has a 
spark of intelligence, or a single grain 
ofunderstanding orcommon sense, but 
himself; but in this I am checked by 
Mr. Owen’s own statement, that all 
intelligent men had adopted his views ; 
that all who had read, heard, and in- 
wardly digested his doctrines, were 
wise and enlightened; but that all 
were fools besides! Such a statement 
is certainly highly creditable to the 
wisest, the best, and the most en- 
lightened man that ever appeared 
on the stage of human life. In con- 
clusion, I may just notice that Mr. 
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Owen informed the company that 
in his new world, or new order of 
things, they should neither marry 
nor be given in marriage. The 
company naturally concluded there 
was to be a promiscuous intercourse 
—a community of women as well as 
a community of goods. But Mr. 
Owen immediately set them right in 
this matter, by telling them that the 
union of the sexes would be in all 
cases the union of the purest affec- 
tion. Affection, he said, constituted 
the only true and natural marriage ; 
and that when affection ceased, mar- 
riage ceased. Of course men should 
leave their wives when they cease to 
be objects of affection. Mr. Owen, 
with his characteristic candour and 
discernment, assured the company 
that marriages without affection, 
were in all cases the effect of priest- 
craft, although all the world have 
hitherto thought that priests had 
little to do with marriages, except 
performing the mere ceremonial. 
—This is, no doubt, another great 
discovery! Need the reader be in- 
formed that these details were lis- 
tened to with wonder, admiration, 
and delight, by an immense crowd of 
cockneys, and even by ladies, who 
cheered the philanthropist through 
his lecture with violent clapping, and 
all the usual demonstrations of ap- 
plause. It may just be stated, that 
of the company the minority were 
ladies, as ladies in general are foolish 
enough to believe the Bible, in pre- 
ference to Mr. Owen, and to embrace 
the religion of the Son of God, in 
preference to the religion of the 
philanthropist of New Lanark !— 
Men, says Mr. Burke, are in gene- 
ral right in their feelings. To which 
I may add, that as women have more 
feeling than men, their sense of what 
is wrong must be more acute. And 
to say the truth of the ladies present 
at the meeting (if ladies they may be 
called,) they seemed to be rather of 
the masculine than feminine gender. 
THEOPHILUS, 
To Oliver Yorke, Esq. 
Sc. &e. §e. 
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STRANGE LETTER OF A LUNATIC. 


TO MR. 


Sir;—As you seem to have been 
born for the purpose of collecting all 
the whimsical and romantic stories 
of this country, I have taken the 
fancy of sending you an account of a 
most painful and unaccountable one 
that happened to myself, and at the 
same time leave you at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. An 
explanation of the circumstances from 
you would give me great satisfaction. 

Last summer in June, I happened 
to be in Edinburgh, and walking very 
early on the Castle Hill one morning, 
I perceived a strange looking figure 
of an old man watching all my mo- 
tions, as if anxious to introduce him- 
self to me, yet still kept at the same 
distance. I beckoned him on, which 
he came waddling briskly up, and 
taking an elegant gold snuff-box, set 
with jewels, from his pocket, he of- 
fered me a pinch. I accepted of it 
most readily, andthen without speak- 
ing a word, he took his box again, 
thrust it into his pocket, and went 


away chuckling and laughing in per- 


fect ecstasy. He was even so over- 
joyed, that, in hobbling down the 
platform, he would leap from the 
ground, clap his hands on his loins, 
and laugh immoderately. 

“The devil I am sure is in that 
body,” said I to myself, “ What does 
he mean? Let me see. I wish I 
may be well enough! I feel very 
queer since I took that snuff of his.” 
I stood there I do not know how 
long, like one who had been knocked 
on the head, until I thought I saw 
the body peering at me from a shady 
place in the rock. I hasted to him; 


but on going up, I found myself 


standing there. Yes, sir, myself. 
My own likeness in every respect. I 
was turned to a rigid statue at once, 
but the unaccountable being went 
down the hill convulsed with laughter. 

I felt very uncomfortable all that 
day, and at night having adjourned 
from the theatre with a party to a 
celebrated tavern well known to you, 
judge of my astonishment when I 
saw another me sitting at the other 
end of the table. 1 was struck speech- 
less, and began to watch this unac- 
countable fellow’s motions, and per- 
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ceived that he was doing the same 
with regard tome. <A gentleman on 
his left hand, asked his name, that he 
might drink to their better acquaint- 
ance. ‘“‘ Beatman, sir,” said the 
other: ‘ James Beatman, younger, of 
Drumloning, at your service; one 
who will never fail a friend at a 
cheerful glass.” 

“I deny the premises, principle 
and proposition,” cried I, springing 
up and smiting the table with my 
closed hand. ‘* James Beatman, 
younger, of Drumloning, you cannot 
be. ITamhe. I amthe right James 
Beatman, and I appeal to the parish 
registers, to witnesses innumerable, 
to——”’ 

“‘ Stop, stop, my dear fellow,” 
cried he, ‘‘ this is no place to settle 
a matter of such moment as that. 1 
suppose all present are quite satisfied 
with regard to the premises; let us 
therefore drop the subject, if you 
please.” 

““O yes, yes, drop the dispute!” 
resounded from every part of the 
table. No more was said about this 
strange coincidence ; but J remarked, 
that no one present knew the gentle- 
man, excepting those who took him 
for me. I heard them addressing him 
often regarding my family and affairs, 
and I really thought the fellow an- 
swered as sensibly and as much to the 
point as I could have done for my 
life, and began seriously to doubt 
which of us was the right James 
Beatman. 

We drank long and deep, for the 
song and the glass went round, and 
the greatest hilarity prevailed; but 
at length the gentleman at the head 
of the table proposed calling the bill, 
at the same time remarking, that 
we should find it a swinging one. 
“* George, bring the bill, that we may 
see what is to pay.” 

“* All’s paid, sir.” 

*‘ All paid? You are dreaming, 
George, or drunk. There has not a 
farthing been paid by any of us here.” 

“1 assure you all's paid, however, 
sir. And there’s six of claret to come 
in, and three Glen-Livat.” 

“* Come, George, let us understand 
one another. Do vou persist in as- 
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serting that our bill is positively 
paid?” 

“«* Yes, certainly, sir.” 

« By whom then?” 

“ By this good gentleman here, 
tapping me on the shoulder.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Beatman, that’s un- 
fair! That’s unfair! You have taken 
us ata disadvantage. But it is so like 
yourself !” 

*« Is it, gentlemen? Is it indeed so 
like myself? I’m sorry for it then; 
I'll take a bet yon rascal is the right 
James Beatman afterall. For, upon 
the word and honour of a gentleman, 
I did not pay the bill. No, not a 
farthing of it.” 

*« Gie awer, lad, an’ haud the daft 
tongue o” thee,” cried a countryman 
from the other end of the table. 
“* Ye hae muckle to flee intil a rage 
about. Ithink the best thing ye can 
do to oblige us a’, will be to pouch 
the affront; or I sal take it aff thee 
head for half a mutchkin; for I ken 
thou wast out twice, and stayed a 
gay bitty while baith times. Thou'rt 
fou. Count the siller, lad.” 

This speech set them in a roar of 
laughter, and, convinced that the 
countryman was right, and that I, 
their liberal entertainer, was quite 
drunk, they all rose simultaneously, 
and wishing me a good night, left 
me haranguing them on the falsity of 
the waiter's statement. 

The next morning I intended to 
have gone with the Stirling morning 
coach, but arriving a few minutes 
too late, I went into the office, and 
began abusing the bock-keeper for 
letting the coach go off too soon. 
“‘ No, no, sir, you wrong me,” said 
he; “‘ the coach started at the very 
minute. But as you had not arrived, 
another took your place, and here is 
your money again.” 

“« The devil it is,” said 1; “‘ why, sir, 
I gave you no money, therefore mine 
it cannot possibly be.” 


“Is not your name Mr. James 
Beatman ?”’ 
“Yes, to be sure it is. But how 


came you to know my name?” 

** Because | have it in the coach- 
book here. See !—Mr. James Beat- 
man, paid 17s. 6d.; so here it 
is.” 

I took the money, fully convinced 
that I was under the power of some 
strange enchantment. And ever on 
these occasions, my mind reverted 
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to the little crooked gentleman, and 
the gold snuff-box. 

From the coach-office I hasted to 
Newhaven, to catch one of the steam- 
boats going up the Frith; and on the 
quay whom should I meet face to face 
but my whimsical namesake and 
second self, Mr. James Beatman. I 
had almost fainted, and could only 
falter out, ‘‘ How isthis? You here 
again ?”” 

*< Yes, here I am,” said he, with 
perfect frankness ; ‘‘ I lost my seat 
in the Stirling coach by sleeping a 
few minutes too long; “but the lad 
gave me my money again, though I 
had quite forgot having paid it. And 
as I must be at Stirling to-day to 
meet Mr. Walker, I have taken my 
passage in the Morning Star of 
Alloa, and from thence | must post it 
to Stirling.” 

I was stupified, bamboozled, dumb- 
founded! And could do nothing but 
stand and gape, for I had lost my place 
in the coach, got my money again, 
which I never paid—had taken my 
passage in the Morning Star of Alloa, 
and proposed posting it to Stirling to 
meet Mr. Walker. It must have 
been the devil, thought I, from whom 
I took the pinch on the Castle Hill, 
for I am either become two people, 
else I am not the right James Beat- 
man. 

I took my seat on one of the sofas 
in the elegant cabin of the Morning 
Star—Mr. Behtman secundus placed 
himself right over against me. I 
looked at him—he at me. I grinned 
—he did the same; but I thought 
there was a sly leer in his eye which 
I could not attain, though | was con- 
scious of having been master of it once; 
and just as I was considering who of 
us could be the right James Beatman, 
he accosted me as follows :— 

** Yon was truly a clever trick you 
played us last night, though rather an 
expensive one to yourself. However, 
as it made me come off with flying 
colours, I shall take care to requite 
it in some way, and with interest 
too ?”’ 

** Do you say so?” saidI; “ you 
are a strange wag, and I wish I could 
ccemprehend you! I suppose you will 
be talking of requiting me for the 
Stirling coach hire next.” 

** Very well remembered,” cried 
he; ‘‘ I could not recollect of having 
paid that money, but | now see the 
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trick. You are a strange wag; but 
here is the sum for you in full.” 

“ Thank you, kindly, sir! very 
much obliged to you indeed! Five 
and thirty shillings into pocket! 
Good! Ha! ha! ha!” 

** Ha! ha! ha!” echoed he; “ and 
now, sir, if you will be so friendly 
and affable as to accept the one half 
of last night’s bill from me, just the 
half, I will take it kind, and shall re- 
gard that business as settled.” 

“« With all my heart, sir! with all 
my heart, sir!” said I, “‘ only tell me 
this simple question. Do you sup- 
pose that I am nof the right James 
Beatman, younger, of Drumloning? 
For I tell you, sir, and tremble while 
I do so, that I am the right James 
Beatman ;” and saying so, I gave a 
tremendous tramp on the floor, on 
which the captain seized me by the 
shoulder behind, saying, “ Who 
doubts it, sir? No one I am sure 
can be mistaken in that. Come into 
the starboard chamber here, and let 
us have something to drink.” 

I went with all my heart; but at 
that moment I felt my mind running 
on the old warlock on the Castle 
Hill; 


and I had no sooner taken my 
seat, than, on lifting my eyes, there 
was my companion sitting opposite 
to me, with the same confounded leer 


on his face as before. However, we 
began our potations in great good hu- 
mour. Ginger beer and brandy mix- 
ed was the delicious beverage, and we 
swigged at it till I felt the far-famed 
Morning Star begin to twirl round 
with me like ate-totum. Thinking 
we were going to sink, I clambered 
above. All was going on well, but 
with a strong head-wind, and the 
ladies mortal sick. I felt quite dizzy, 
and the roll of the boat rendered it 
terribly difficult for me to keep my 
feet. ‘The ladies began to titter and 
laugh at me. They were all sitting 
on two forms, the one row close be- 

hind the other, and looking miserably 
bad ; and as one freedom courts ano- 
ther, I put my hands in the pockets 
of my trousers, and steadying myself 
right in front of them, began. an ad- 
dress, condoling with them on their 
deplorable and melancholy faces, and 
advising them to go down below, and 
drink ginger beer mixed with a lee¢le 
brandy, and there was no fear; when, 
unluckily, at this point of my ha- 
rangue, a great roll of the vessel 
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ruining my equipoise, threw me 
right across four of the ladies, who 
screamed horribly; and my hands 
being entangled in my pockets, my 
head top heavy, and my ears stunned 
with female shrieks, all that I could 
do I could not get up: but my efforts 
made matters still worse. The ladies 
at length, by a joint effort, tumbled 
me over, but it was only to throw 
me upon ‘other four on the next bench, 

and there I fairly overset. Then there 
was laughing, screaming, clapping of 
hands, and loud hurras, all mixed 
together, for every person on board 
was above by this time. I never was 
so much ashamed in my life, and had 
no other resource, but to haste down 
once more to the brandy and ginger 
beer. 

We drank on and sung until we 
came near the quay at Alloa. There 
were five of us; but I had not seen 
my namesake from the time we first 
entered, for he never molested me, 
unless when I was quite sober. But 
on calling the steward, and enquiring 
what was to pay, he told us all was 
paid for our party. The party stared 
at one another, and I at the steward ; 
tilla Mr. Anderson asked, who had 
the kindness, or rather the insolence 
to do such a thing. The man said it 
was I; but I being conscious of 
having done no such thing, denied it 
with many oaths. Each of the party, 
however, flung down his share, which 
the steward obliged me to pocket. I 
felt myself in a strange state indeed, 
and quite uncertain whether I was the 
right James Beatman or not. 

On going up to the Tontine, I found 
dinner and a chaise for Stirling or- 
dered in my name; and, though feel- 
ing quite as if in a dream, I sat down 
with the rest of our boat party. But 
scarcely had I taken my seat, ere I 
was desired to speak with one in ano- 
ther room. There I found the captain, 
who received me with a grave face, 
and said, ‘ This is a very disagree- 
able business, Mr. Beatman.” 

** What is it, sir?” 

“ About this young lady who was 
on board. Her brother wants to 
challenge you; but I told him that 
you were a little intoxicated, else you 
were quite incapable of such a thing, 
and I w as sure you would make any 
apology.” 

“ T will, indeed, sir. 1 will make 
any apology that shall be required ; 
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for, in truth, it was a mere accident, 
which I could not help, and I am truly 
sorry for it. I will make any apo- 
logy.” 

He then took me away to a genteel 
house out of the town, and intro- 
duced me to a most beautiful and ele- 
gant young lady, still in teens, who 
eyed me with a most ungracious look, 
and then said, “‘ Sir, had it not been 
for the dread of peril, I would have 
scorned an apology from such a per- 
son; but as matters stand at present, 
I am content to accept of one. But 
I must tell you, that if you had not 
been a coward and a poltroon, you 
never would have presumed to look 
me again in the face.” 

«« My dear madam,” said I, “ there 
is some confounded mistake here ; 
for, on the word of a gentleman, I 
declare, and by the honour of man- 
hood, I swear that I never till this 
moment beheld that lovely face of 
yours.” 

The whole party uttered exclama- 
tions of astonishment and abhor- 
rence on hearing these words, and 
the captain said, ‘‘ Good G—, Mr. 
Beatman, did you not confess it to 
me, saying you were sorry for it, and 
that you were willing to make any 
apology ?” 

“* Because J thought this had been 
one of the ladies whom I overthrew 
on deck,” said I, ‘‘ when yon un- 
mannerly wave made me lose my 
equilibrium ; but on honour and con- 
science, this divine creature I never 
saw before. And if I had, sooner 
than have offered her any insult, I 
would have cut off my right hand.” 

The lady declared I was the per- 
son. Other two gentlemen did the 
same, and the irritated brother had 
me committed for a criminal assault, 
and carried to prison, which I liked 
very ill. But on being conducted off, 
I said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I cannot ex- 
plain this matter to you, though I 
understand well enough who is the 
aggressor. I have for the last twenty- 
four hours been struggling with an 
inextricable phenomenon—plague on 
the old fellow with the gold snuff- 
box! But I have now the satisfaction 
of knowing that I am the right James 
Beatman after all !”’ 

There was I given over to the con- 
stables, and put under confinement 
till I could find bail, which detained 
me in Alloa till next day at noon; and 
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ere I reached Stirling, Mr. Walker 
had gone off to the Highlands with- 
out me, at which I was greatly 
vexed, as he was to have taken me 
with him in his gig to the braes of 
Glen-Orchy, where we were to have 
shot together. I asked the landlord 
when Mr. Walker went away, and 
the former told me he only went off 
that day, for that he had waited four 
and twenty hours on a companion of 
his, a strange fish, who had got into 
a scrape with a pretty girl about 
Alloa, but that he came at last, and 
Walker and he went off together : 
this was a clinker. Who was I to 
think was the right James Beatman 
now? 

I could get no conveyance for two 
days, and at length I reached Inve- 
rauran, where the only person I 
found was my namesake, who once 
more placed himself over against me, 
and still with the same malicious leer 
on his face. I accused him at once 
of the insult to the young lady, 
which was like to cost me so dear. 
He shook his head with a leering 
smile, and said, ‘‘ I well knew it was 
not he who was guilty, but myself; 
for saving that he was pitched head- 
long right upon a whole covey of 
ladies, when he was tipsy with 
ginger beer and brandy, he had never 
so much as seen a lady during the 
passage.” 

** You sir,” said I. ‘ Do you 
presume to say that you were tipsy 
with ginger beer and brandy, and 
that you were pitched upon the two 
tiers of ladies? Then, sir, let me tell 
you that you are one of the most no- 
torious impostors that ever lived. A 
most unaccountable and impalpable 
being, who has taken a fancy to per- 
sonate me, and to cross and confound 
me in every relation of life. I will 
submit to this no longer, and there- 
fore pray favour me with your proper 
address.” He gave me my own, on 
which I got into such a rage at 
him, that I believe I would have 
pistoled him on the spot, had not 
Mr. Fletcher, the landlord, at that 
moment, tapped me on the shoul- 
der, and told me that Mr. Watten 
and Mr. Walker wanted me in the 
next room. I followed him; but in 
such bad humour that my chagrin 
would not hide, and forthwith accus- 
ed Mr. Walker of leaving me behind, 
and bringing an impostor with him, 
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He blamed me for such an unaccount- 
able joke, a mistake it could not be, 
for I surely never would pretend to 
say that I did not come along with 
him. Mr. Watten, an English gen- 
tleman, then asked me if I would 
likewise deny having won a bet from 
him at angling of five pounds. I 
begged his pardon, and said, I recol- 
lected of no such thing. ‘‘ Well then, 
to assist your memory, here is your 
money,” “said he. I said, “1 would 
not take it, but run double or quits 
with him for the greatest number of 
birds bagged on the following day ; 
for the real fact was, that neither 
trout nor bait had I taken since I left 
Edinburgh. Walker and he stared at 
one another, and began a reasoning 
with me, but I lost all manner of tem- 
per at their absurdity, and went away 
to my bed. 

Never was there a human creature 
in such a dilemma as I now found 
myself. I was conscious of possess- 
ing the same body and spirit that I 
ever did, without any dereliction of 
my mental faculties. But here was 
another being endowed with the same 
personal qualifications, who looked 
as I looked, thought as I thought, 
and expressed what I would have 
said ; and more than all seemed to be 
engaged in every transaction along 
with me, or did what I should have 
done and left me out. What was I 
next to do, for in this state I could 
not live? I had become, as it were, 
two bodies, with only one soul be- 
tween them, and felt that some de- 
cisive measures behoved to be resorted 
to immediately, for I would much 
rather be out of the world than re- 
main in it on such terms. 

Overpowered by these bewildering 
thoughts, I fell asleep, and the whole 
night over dreamed about the oid man 
and the gold snuff-box, who told me 
that I was now himself, and that he 
had transformed his own nature and 
spirit into my shape and form; and 
so strong was the impression, that 
when I awoke, I was quite stupid. 
On going out early for a mouthful of 
fresh air, my second was immediately 
by my side. I was just going to break 
out in a rage at this endless counter- 
feiting of my person, when he pre- 
vented me, by beginning first. 

“‘ | am sorry to see you looking so 
disturbed this morning,” said he, 
*‘and must really entreat of you to 
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give up this foolery. The joke is 
worn quite stale, I assure you. For 
the first day or so it did very well, 
and was rather puzzling; but now I 
cannot help pitying you, and beg that 
you will forthwith appear in your 
own character, and drop mine.” 

** Sir, I have no other character to 

° 1 
appear in,” said I. ‘ I was born, 
christened, and educated as James 
Beatman, younger, of Drumloning ; 
and that designation I will maintain 
against all the counterfeits on earth.” 

** Well, your perversity confounds 
me,” replied he; ‘‘ for you must be 
perfectly sensible that you are acting a 
part that is not your own. That you 
are either a rank counterfeit, or, what 
I rather begin to suspect, the devil 
in my likeness.” 

These words overpowered me so 
much, that I fell a trembling, for I 
thought of the vision of last night, 
and what the old man had told me; 
and the thoughts of having become 
the devil in my own likeness, was 
more than my heart could brook, and 
I dare say I looked fearfully ill. 

“Oho! oldCloots, are you caught?” 
cried he, jeeringly; ‘‘ well, your sub- 
lime majesty will choose to keep your 
distance in future, as I would rather 
dispense with your society.” 

* Sir, I'll let you know that I am 
not the devil,” cried I, in great wrath, 
‘and if you dare, sir, it shall be 
tried this moment, and on this spot, 
who is the counterfeit, and who is 
the right James Beatman, you or I.” 

“To-night at the sun going down, 
that shall be tried here, if you change 
not your purpose before that time,” 
said he. ‘‘ In the meanwhile let us 
hie to the moors, for our companions 
are out, and I have a bet of ten gui- 
neas with that Englishman.” And 
forthwith he hasted after the other 
two, and left me in dreadful per- 
plexity, whether I was the devil or 
James Beatman. I followed to the 
moors—those dark and interminable 
moors of Buravurich—but not one 
bird could I get. They would scarcely 
let me come in view of them; and, 
moreover, my dog seemed to be in a 
dream as well as myself. He would 
do nothing but stare about him like a 
crazed beast, as if constantly in a state 
of terror. At the croak of the raven 
he turned up his nose, as if making a 
dead point at heaven, and at the yell 
of the eagle he took his tail between 
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his legs and ran. I lost heart and 
gave up the sport, convinced that all 
was not right with me. How could 
a person shoot game while in a state 
of uncertainty whether he was the 
devil or not ? 

I returned to Inverouran, and at 
night-fall Mr. Watten came in, but 
no more. He was no sooner seated 
than he began to congratulate me on 
my success, acknowledging that he 
was again fairly beat. 

“« And pray how do you know that 
I have beat you ?”’ said I. 

«‘ Why, what means this perver- 
sity?” said he; “ did we not meet at 
six o’clock as agreed, and count our 
birds, and found that you had a 
brace more? You cannot have forgot 
that.” 

“Very well, my dear sir,” said I, 
“as I do not choose to give a gentle- 
man the lie, against my own interest, 
J’ll thank you for my money, and then 
1’}l tell you what J suppose to be the 
truth.” He paid it. ‘ And now,” 
continued J, ‘‘ the d—1 a bird did I 
count with you or any other person 
to-day, for the best of reasons, I had 
not one to count.” 

At the setting of the sun I loaded 
my pistols and attended at the ap- 
pointed place, which was in a little 
concealed dell near the corner of the 
lake. My enemy met me. We fired 
at six paces distance, and I fell. Ra- 
ther a sure sign that I was the right 
James Beatman, but which of the I’s 
it was that fell I never knew till this 
day, nor ever can. 

These, sir, are all the incidents 
that I recollect relating to this strange 
adventure. When I next came a little 
to myself, I found myself in this luna- 
tic asylum, with my head shaven. 
and my wounds dressed, and waited 
upon by a great burly vulgar fellow, 
who refuses to open his mouth in 
answer to any question of mine. I 
have been frequently visited by my 
father, and by several surgeons ; but 
they, too, preserve toward me looks 
¥ the most superb mystery, and often 
lay their fingers on their lips. One 
day I teazed 1 my keeper so much, that 
he lost patience, and said, “ Whoy, 
sur, un you wooll knaw the treuth, 
you have droonken away your seven 
senses. That’s all, so never mind.” 

Now, sir, this vile hint has cut 
me to the heart. It is manifest that 
I have been in a state of derangement; 
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but instead of having been driven to 
it by drinking, it has been solely 
caused by my wound, and by having 
been turned into two men, acting on 
various and distinct principles, yet 
still conscious of an idiosyncracy.— 
These circumstances, as they affected 
me, were enough to overset the mind 
of any one, and though to myself 
quite ‘unintelligible, I send them to 
you, in hopes that, by publishing 
them, you may induce an inquiry, 
which may tend to the solution of 
this mystery that hangs over my fate. 

I remain, sir, your perplexed, but 
very humble servant, 

James BEATMAN. 


This letter puzzled me exceedingly, 
and certainly I would have regarded 
it altogether as the dream of a luna- 
tic, had it not been for two circum- 
stances. These were his being left 
behind at Stirling, and posting the 
rest of the road himself; and the 
duel, and wound at the last. These 
I could not identify with the visions 
of a disordered imagination, if there 
were any proofs abiding. And hav-. 
ing once met with Mr. Walker, of 
Crowell, at the house of my friend 
Mr. Stein, the distiller, I wrote to 
him, requesting an explanation of 
these circumstances, and all others 
relating to the unfortunate catastro- 
phe, which came under his observa- 
tion. His answer was as follows :— 


“ $1r;—I feel that I cannot explain the 
circumstances relating to my young 
friend’s misfortune to your satisfaction, and 
for the sake of his family who are my near 
relatives, I dare not tell you what I think, 
because these thoughts will not conform to 
human reason. This thing is certain, 
that neither Mr. Watten nor I ever saw 
more than one person. I took him from 
Stirling to Inverouran on the Black Mount 
with me in my own gig; yet strange to say, 
a chaise arrived at the inn the night but one 
after our arrival with the same gentleman, 
as we supposed, who blamed me bitterly 
for leaving him behind. The chaise came 
after dark. Mr. Beatman had been with 
us on the previous evening, and we had 
not seen him subsequently till he stepped 
out of the carriage. These are the facts, 
reconcile them if you can, Mr. Beatman’s 
hallucinations were first manifested that 
night. The landlord came into us, and 
said, ‘I wat pe te mhotter with te prave 
shentleman’ in te oter rhoom? Hu! she 
pe cot into creat pig tarnnation twarvel 
with her own self. She pe eiter trunk or 
horn mat.” 
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“I sent for him and he came on the in- 
stant, but looked much disturbed. On the 
12th he shot as well as I ever saw him do, 
and was excellent company ; but that night 
he was shot, as he affirms in a duel, and 
carried in dangerously wounded, in a state 
of utter insensibility, in which he conti- 
nued for six weeks. 

« This duel, is of all things I ever heard of, 
the most mysterious. He was seen go by 
himself into the little dell at the head of 
the loch. I myself heard the two shots, 
yet there was no other man there that any 
person knew of, and still it was quite im- 
possible that the pistol could have been 
fired by his own hand. The ball had 
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struck him on the right side of the head, 
leaving a considerable fracture, cut the top 
of his right ear, and lodged in his shoul- 
der ; so that it must either have been fired 
at him while in a stooping posture, or from 
the air straight above him. Both the pis- 
tols were found discharged, and lying very 
near one another. This is all that I or any 
mortal man know of the matter, save him- 
self; and though he is now nearly well 
and quite collected, he is still perfectly in- 
coherent about that. 


“T remain, sir, yours truly, 
“ ALEXANDER WALKER. 
** Crowell, Nov. 6, 1827.” 


STANZAS TO AN EARLY FRIEND, 


BY MRS. CORNWELL 


BARON WILSON. 


Dost thou remember, ev’ry closing year, 

We promised to look back upon the past? 

To muse on gone-by hours, to memory dear, 
That were too bright, too beautiful to last? 
True to my promise, as the pealing bells 
Proclaim the dying year, at length set free, 
The lamp of mem’ry burns; and fancy dwells, 
Upon those hours of happiness—and ture! 


Ah! since that Season! many a mingled thread 
Hath Fate enwoven in my web of life! 

And often has my heart with anguish bled, 
Crush’d, worn, and wearied in this mortal strife ! 


And where art rHou? has Time, on zephyr’s 
Pass’d gently o’er Thee, in his restless 


wing, 
flight? 


Or, like the sweeping simoom, did he bring, 
To mark his onward progress, storm and blight ? 


Ah! doubtless Time hath bent his brows on Thee, 
And shed his snow-flakes ;—wherefore do I ask? 
Since thou must share the common destiny 

Of all who wear Life’s motley garb and mask! 

The world’s wide path hath led us diff’rent ways, 
Amid this busy labyrinth of men ;— 

And since youth’ s cloudless hours and stainless days, 
We ne’er have met ;—nor e’er shall meet again ! 


Yet never does the closing year depart, 

But faithful Memory, with her golden key, 

Opens the secret casket of my heart, 

Where many a treasured thought i is stor’d of THEE! 
And while the sweet and bitter cud I chew, 

Of musing Fancy,—by Time’s shroud o’ercast ; 

I laugh at Fate—and all her pow’r can do, 

Since nought can rob me of the cherish’d past! 


I murmur not at Life’s swift-gliding hours, 

Nor would the rapid wing of Time arrest ;— 

Alike to me its sunshine, or its show'rs,— 

Since ‘‘ come what may, I have—I have been blest !”” 
To-night, I’ll pledge the goblet to a name 

Ne’er by my lips pronounc’d—or heart forgot ! 

Some whisperer asks, ‘‘ Will he, too, do the same ?” 
And my true heart still answers, ‘‘ Doubt it not!” 
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POT versus 


Pot versus Kettle—or Hobhouse versus Galt. 


KETTLE. 


REMARKS ON MR. HOBHOUSE AND MR. GALT’S CORRESPONDENCE RESFECT- 


ING ATROCITIES IN THE 
Dear YorkE;—I cannot yet say, like 
Lord Byron, that “ I awoke one 
morning and found myself famous,” 
but | have found myself at the same 
time attacked by Cobbett ; Professor 
Wilson, alias Christopher North, (of 
Edinburgh); and “a letter signed” J. 
C. Hobhouse, in the last number of 
the New Monthly Magazine. Of the 
two former, “‘ Goblins damn’d,” I 
shall say nothing at present, my bu- 
siness is with the least Member of 
Parliament for Westminster ; but be- 
fore proceeding to the marrow of the 
matter, I must explain to those 
friends who may be surprised that I 
should have kept copies of my letters, 
that an instinctive apprehension of 
some characters makes me occasion- 
ally take odd precautions. The coarse 
and vulgar vituperations of Mr. Hob- 
house were no doubt indulged in, by 
supposing I should not have the for- 
titude to publish them. He will see 
that the craftiest—in his own con- 
ceit—may sometimes be mistaken. 

One day I had occasion to call for 
a gentleman at the House of Com- 
mons, and while waiting in the lobby, 
Mr. Hobhouse came in. I spoke to 
him of the Life of Byron, which I 
was then writing, and mentioned I 
would probably call on him in the 
course of a few days. Among other 
things, I expressed my surprise that 
he had not written a Life of his 
friend. This I said in perfect sin- 
cerity ; for my task had but little re- 
ference to those daily habits which 
constitute the peculiarities of modern 
biography. Accordingly, some time 
after, I did call at his house; and as 
he was from home, I sent, in the 
course of the day, a note to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

28th July, 1830. 

_ “ Dear Mr. Hosuouse ;—After look- 
ing at all the pros and cons of Lord B.’s 
separation, I have resolved not to touch it, 
otherwise than incidentally. But, it is said, 
that he left the Countess G in desti- 
tute circumstances, after having promised 
to leave 2,000/. for her use, till he should 


send for her. I wish you to enable me to 
contradict this. 


“ Conceiving your time to be much en- 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, 


gaged at present, I write in the hope 
you may be able to send me a note in 
reply. Respectfully yours, 
“ Joun GALT. 
“ J. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M. P.” 


There may have been some verbal 
differences in the note sent, from the 
foregoing. Mr. Hobhouse’s answer 
was— 

“ July 28, 1830. 
“21, Charles Street. 

“ My DEAR S1r;—I happen to know 
that Lord Byron offered to give the Guic- 
cioli a sum of money outright, or to leave 
it to her by his will. I also happen to 
know, that the lady would not hear of any 
such present or provision; for I have a 
letter in which Lord B. extols her dis- 
interestedness; and mentions, that he had 
met with a similar refusal from another 
female. As to the G. being in destitute 
circumstances, I cannot believe it; for 
Count Gamba, her brother, whom I knew 
very well after Lord B.’s death, never 
made any complaint or mention of such a 
fact—add to which, that I knew a main- 
tenance was provided for her by her hus- 
band, in consequence of a law process be- 
fore the death of Lord Byron. 

“Tam, as you say, rather in a bustle at 
this moment, being the Chairman of Mr. 
Hume’s Committee, and having the pros- 
pect of a little work of my own for Satur- 
day next in Covent Garden—but I do not 
intend a second time to sit for the portrait 
drawn by the worthy author of the 4yr- 
shire Legatees. Very truly yours, 

“ J. C, HOBHOUSE, 

John Galt, Esq.” 

This letter was clear enough; but 
the friend from whom I received my 
information of the matter alluded to, 
still persisted in his story.—As the 
great object of my Life of Byron was 
to shew the features of his Lordship’s 
character, could this be done without 
exhibiting his conduct in a transac- 
tion so important as to be only infe- 
rior to the separation from his lady? 
My note to Mr. Hobhouse was, ob- 
viously, for a public purpose; and 
his explicit reply was so couched, as 
plainly to indicate that he was aware 
of that;—no injury has arisen to 
himself, and certainly none to Lord 
B., from the publication of his state- 
ment. However, | explained the di- 
lemma I was placed in by these 
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words in the preface :—*‘ It will be 
seen by a note relative to a circum- 
stance which took place in Lord By- 
ron’s conduct towards the Countess 
Guiccioli, that Mr. Hobhouse has 
enabled me to give two versions of 
an affair not regarded by some of 
that lady’s relations as having been 
marked by generosity; but I could 
not expunge what I had stated, hav- 
ing no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of my information. The reader 
is enabled to form his own opinion 
on the subject.” 

In correcting for a second edition, 
finding that Mr. Hobhouse tenderly 
felt himself injured by the publica- 
tion of his note, it was omitted, and 
a fuller account of the transaction 
inserted; but as a new edition was 
sooner wanted than I expected, it was 
necessary to supply the demand be- 
fore I was ready with my revision ; 
and I was not apprised of the second 
edition being printed, till I received 
the proof of the preface marked for 
the third. Whether, after a sale of 
many thousand copies, it was worth 
while to make any change, seems 
doubtful. But without substracting 


from the evidence in my possession a 
very strong illustration of the truth 


of the opinion that Lord Byron was 
precarious in hisattachments or (what 
was quite of as much importance) 
seeming to doubt the integrity of 
my own friend, I could do no less 
than I did. 

As to my letter to the editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine, permit 
me to say, that, in deviating from 
a rule constantly adhered to, name- 
ly, not to answer the observations 
of the Reviewers on my works, I have 
been only the more convinced of its 
propriety. When Mr. Hobhouse 
complained that I did him injustice, 
I at once, with the readiness due to 
a man who conceived himself in- 
jured, not only expressed my regret 
for the error, but, besides correcting, 
of course, the work, I even, out of 
consideration for the deference due to 
his noforious station, determined to 
acknowledge that error publicly be- 
fore a new edition was likely to be 
required. Our correspondence will 
show both the feeling in which I 
received his strictures, and my sur- 
prise, that he should have deemed 
my sketch of Lord Byron drawn in 
a disparaging spirit. 


Pot versus Kettle, 


(Dec. 


‘ Eastbourn, Sept. 2, 1830. 

“ Dear Sin ;—Amongst the agreeable 
things which you say of me in your life of 
Lord Byron, you conjecture that I ‘ con- 
demned’ Childe Harold previously to its 
publication. There is not the slightest 
foundation for this supposition—nor is it 
true as you state, ‘that I was the only 
person who had seen the poem in manu- 
script, as I was with Lord Byron whilst 
he was writing it.’ I had left Lord Byron 
before he had finished the two cantos, and, 
excepting a few fragments, I had never 
seen them until they were printed. My 
own persuasion is, that the story told in 
Dallas’s Recollections of some person, name 
unknown, having dissuaded Lord Byron 
from publishing Childe Harold, is a mere 
fabrication, for it is at complete variance 
with all Lord Byron himself told me on 
the subject. At any rate, I was not that 
person ; if I had been, it is not very likely 
that the poem which I had endeavoured to 
stifle in its birth, should, in its complete, or, 
as Lord Byron says, in its ‘ concluded 
state,’ be dedicated to me. I must, there- 
fore, request you will take the earliest op- 
portunity of relieving me from this impu- 
tation, which, so far as a man can be writ- 
ten down by any other author than him- 
self, cannot fail to produce a very prejudi- 
cial effect, and to give me more uneasiness 
than I think it can be your wish to inflict 
on any man who has never given you pro- 
vocation or excuse for injustice. 

** You have fallen into many other errors 
both as to facts and inference, chiefly as it 
appears to me from relying too implicitly 
on the catch-penny compilations of your 
predecessors, some of whom you know to 
be very good-for-nothing fellows. Lord 
Byron had his faults—many faults cer- 
tainly—but he was not the mean, tricky 
creature you have represented him to have 
been, nor can those foilles which you re- 
marked in him when a boy, and have 
thought fit to expose, be fairly regarded 
as a constituent part of that nature and 
character by which alone any man ought 
in common candour to be judged. 

“I am glad to find my college stories 
administered relief to your nerves, when 
we were together in the Malta packet some 
one and twenty years ago; and I am not 
sorry that my wearing a red coat at Cagli- 
ari, and cutting my finger -in the quarries 
of Pentelicus, should have furnished ma- 
terials for your present volume; but to 
repay me for having supplied these timely 
episodes, as well as for your copious ex- 
tracts from my travels in Albania, and 
also for inserting my note about Madame 
Guiccioli without my leave, you must po- 
sitively cancel the passage respecting Childe 
Harold in page 161 of your little volume. 
If you had written in quarto I should not 
be so desirous to inform you of your error, 
and to ask for a correction of it; but as the 
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slander is portable, I have a right to en- 
treat that you will lose no time in com- 
plying with my request. 
“ T remain, truly yours, 
“ Joun C. HoBHouseE. 
“ John Galt, Esq.” 


I make no other comment on this, 
than it will perhaps strike the reader 
that the use of the word “ slander” 
in the last sentence, might have jus- 
tified a sharper reply than the follow- 
ing :— 

“ 29, Half Moon Street, 
3d Sept. 1830. 

“ Dear Sir ;—Your letter of yesterday 
reached me just as I was preparing to go 
out of town, and I hasten to acknowledge 
the receipt, lest you should suppose, by the 
necessary delay, that I did not pay it suffi- 
cient attention. 

“It so happens that I have not a copy 
of Byron’s Life, but I will get one. Of this 
I am certain, that I said nothing of you, or 
of him, but what I meant at least should be 
kindly considered. We form different es- 
timates of the same thing; but it does not 
follow that we are actuated by unworthy 
motives, and I do not imagine that you sus- 
pect me of that. This much I do know, 
that the recollection of our voyages has al- 
ways been agreeable; and, in condemning 
Byron for his conduct to Hunt, I did so up- 
on his own shewing, for I had not then seen 
Hunt’s work. 

“I will correct—as the shortest and most 
general mode of effecting it—in the New 
Monthly Magazine the mistake you men- 
tion; and if you will point out any other, I 
will, at the same time, make a clean breast * 
ofall imputable errors, or defend them. I be- 
lieve I have written a fair, though not a full 
account of Byron; and I should greatly re- 
pine at the idea, of being in any way aiding 
to the propagation of any thing to his dis- 
advantage. Do, pray, let me know in what 
I have erred any time before the 20th. 
Though I laugh sometimes at the foibles of 
my friends, and those whom I respect, in 
all such things we are reciprocal. I think, 
in fairness, you cannot say I have repre- 
sented your friend as tricky; for, on the 
the contrary, I always said he was much 
more a thing of impulses, than guided by 
any conclusion of his understanding.—Be- 
lieve me, dear sir, 

“ Truly yours, 
“ JouNn GALT. 
“J. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M. P., 


§c. §c.” 


[ think there was a note subjoined, 
suggesting that Mr. Hobhouse should 
write a life of Lord Byron. 

The reply to this letter obliged me 


or Hobhouse versus Galt. 
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to assume a resolution not to be of- 
fended :— 
“ Eastbourn, Sept. 8, 1830. 

“ Dear Sir ;—The correction of your mis- 
take in the New Monthly Magazine seems 
to me but a poor expedient. If, however, it 
is too late to cancel the page in the present 
edition, I must suffer you to do as you pro- 
pose. Indeed, a more attentive perusal of 
your book convinces me, that nothing which 
it contains is likely to affect me or anybody 
else permanently. You may, for aught [ 
know, have written your Life of Byron 
with the good intentions professed in your 
letter to me; but I am sure that any one 
would suspect from the work, that you care 
not what you say; and your letter con- 
fesses, that you know not what you say. 

“© ¢Tt is from carelessness of truth, rather 
than from deliberate lying, that the world 
is so full of falsehood.’ So said Dr. John- 
son, and so I believe. I wonder that even 
common policy did not induce you to be 
more cautious in making statements which 
might be so easily disproved, and which 
have, indeed, been already incontrovertibly 
refuted. The very conversation, which you 
have judiciously selected from Medwin, as 
one of those parts of his trumpery book to 
the truth of which you can speak, I know 
to be a lie ; for I never went the tour of the 
lake of Geneva with Lord Byron. 

“ Still more surprised am I, that you 
should think it possible that your mode of 
treating your subject should be ‘ kindly 
considered,’ and regarded as a proof of a 
pleasing recollection of former intercourse, 
either by myself, or by any real friend of 
Lord Byron. 

* You tell me that your wish has been 
to give only an outline of his intellectual 
character. I am at a loss to understand 
how your gossip about him and me, and the 
silly anecdotes you have copied from very 
discreditable authorities, can be said to be 
fairly comprised in such an outline. But 
your plan ought certainly to have compelled 
you to make yourself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his poetry, and to quote him just 
as he wrote. Nevertheless, you have mis- 
represented him at least nine times in the 
ten stanzas of that poem which you call 
the last, and which was not the last, he ever 
wrote. Oh, for shame! stick to your ac- 
knowledged fictions—there you are safe— 
you may deal with Leddy Grippy and 
«Laurie Todd as you please, but not with 
those who have really lived, or who are still 
alive. 

“ As you have discussed me publicly, 
you must submit to this lecture, which is 
one of the disagreeable consequences of 
trading in the biography of those who are 
not dead. The task which you so humour- 
ously assign me of mending your perform- 


* A phrase used by Sir Walter Scott in one of his admirable novels.—Ep. 
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ance any time between this date and the 
20th of October, would, | fear, leave it 
much in the same state as Sir John Cut- 
ler’s stockings. It would not be a labour 
of love, and I cannot undertake it. But 
should we happen to meet, I should have 
no objection to mention to you two or three 
of your grosser blunders; for, in spite of 
your ill usage, I would wish to part in 
peace. * Yours, truly, 
“ J. C. HOBHOUSE. 
“ John Galt, Esq.” 


To those who are unacquainted 
with Mr. Hobhouse, this letter may 
justly excite surprise, but as he was so 
evidently offended, and had not been 
appeased by what I had explained of 
my intention, and the regret I had 
felt for having given him (as he in- 
timated) a just cause of vexation, I 
returned the following answer 


“29, Half-Moon Street, 
9th Sept. 1830. 

“ DEAR Sir ;—I must confess myself sur- 
prised at your note. All I can say is, that 
you attribute to me feelings I have not felt, 
and which nobody but yourself has discern- 
ed. You must have been aware that I 
could have no control over the first edition 
of Byron’s life, having the book in your 
own hands; and you have evidently seen 
that all my statements are founded on the 
works and reports of others, except when I 
speak from my own knowledge. There 
was a list printed of all the books used in 
compiling the Life of Byron, and it was, 
by the publisher’s wish, cancelled. It may 
be true, that my esteem for Byron and 
yourself, was not an adoration so great for 
either as you could have wished; but still 
it is ‘ good respect,’ and the book does jus- 
tice to both, for it reflects my opinion. But 
you say it is ill-usage. If you really think 
so, I must regret it, but it was not so in- 
tended. You must know that I cannot be 
responsible for the nine printer’s errors in 
the stanzas which, report says, were Byron's 
last, and you cannot imagine me to have 
been so absurd as to make them inten- 
tionally. But are you aware that you are 
in print refuted* in upwards of fifty state- 
ments made in a publication of which you 
are supposed to be the author, on the con- 
versations of your friend. 

“Tam not sure that I ought to take 
some of your arguments quite so civilly, 
but I believe you to be incapable of inten- 
tional offence, and I see you write under 
false impressions. I have looked into the 
book, not over it all, for I have not had 
time, and I still think you make more ado 
about it than you ought; and I am sure 
you did not intend to be so rude as you 
seem. 
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“ T have only to repeat, that I believe 
what I have said of Byron, and I am sure 
I have attributed the best feeling he had 
in his motives. Moreover, I have said no- 
thing that has not been deliberately consi- 
dered. 

“I am obliged by your criticism on my 
works; but it is not original. You have 
one imitator in the Literary Gazette. 

** | have never said of the living or of the 
dead one word that I ought to repent, nor 
made a statement that I would retract but 
on better authority than that on which the 
statement was made. What I proposed to 
do I thought fair. I can have no desire 
but to make my corrections effectual ; and 
in saying this, you must be sensible that I 
am anxious to oblige you, and to evince 
my respect for truth; in which feeling, be- 
lieve me, always, 

“ Faithfully yours 
** Joun GALT. 
“ J. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M..?.” 


I thought the correspondence now 
ended, for I did not expect, as he was 
evidently not in the best of tempers, 
that he would acknowledge himself 
satisfied with such mingled contrition 
and sarcasm ; but I was disappointed 
by the following reply : 


“ Eastbourn, Sept. 10, 1830. 

“Dear Sir;—I should not think it 
necessary to reply to your last letter, did 
you not ask me whether I am aware that 
I have, ‘in print, been refuted in upwards 
of fifty statements made in a publication, 
of which I am supposed to be the author, 
on the conversations of my friend.’ The 
publication to which youallude, I presume 
to be that article in the Westminster Re- 
view, which, contrary to all literary usage, 
you have, in your Life of Byron, declared 
to be mine; at the same time that you 
quote the impostor whom it exposes as 
being entitied to your belief, and con- 
firmed by your testimony. Such a de- 
cision against me, upon facts, where I 
spoke from my own knowledge, was, of 
course, sufficiently offensive; but you 
now make it still more agreeable, if, as I 
suppose to be the case, you refer to a 
pamphlet written and printed by this 
Medwin, but suppressed by Mr. Colburn, 
in which pamphlet you tell me ‘I am 
refuted in upwards of fifty statements.’ 
In answer then to your question, I say 
that I could not be aware of the contents 
of what you knew. I had never seen, 
and I also add, that not one of all the 
statements contained in the article in the 
Westminster Review is capable of refuta- 
tion. Contradicted they may be, for the 
man who utters one falsehood has, of 
course, another at hand to support it. If 


* The word should haye been * rebutted.” 
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you had really believed that I had made 
upwards of fifty mistatements, which even 
such a person as Medwin could refute, in 
one short essay, as to matters of fact con- 
nected with Lord Byron, is it very likely 
that you would have applied to me to as- 
sist your undertaking in the first instance, 
or that, in your letter the other day, you 
would have exhorted me to write a me- 
moir of Lord Byron, and told me that the 
world expected it of me? No, no, you do 
not think I have been refuted; and, had I 
been you, I would not have said so. 

“You must not be allowed to ride off 
on the poor printer an excuse for the 
many misquotations of the author whom 
you profess to criticise. It is not the 
printer, it is you who are responsible for 
those errors; and although it is, as you 
say, very true, that I do not imagine you 
to be ‘so absurd as to make them inten- 
tionally ;’ yet I repeat, that an author ad- 
mitting such gross inaccuracies into his 
books cannot fairly pretend to have given 
the intellectual character of the subject of 
his enquiries. As to the stanzas on his 
birthday, which you allege, report says, 
were his last, you might have seen in 
Colonel Stanhope’s book, which you are 
so merry withal; that these verses were 
not the last written by Lord Byron. The 
mistake is unimportant, but it is a mis- 
take. 

“ You justify what you say of me in 
your book in a manner that convinces me 
all remonstrance must be thrown away 
upon you. What ground, what possible 
pretext can you have for the assertion, 
that I wished for adoration for Lord Byron 
or myself? This is but a poor recrimina- 
tion in reply to the charge of absolute 
misstatements respecting both. In fact, 
it is one misrepresentation more, and 
shews the spirit in which your book was 
written. But the drollest part of your 
justification is that in which you say, ‘my 
book does justice to both of you, for it 
reflects my opinion.’ There may have 
been before your time many men with 
the same happy confidence in their own 
infallibility, but those who have been un- 
wary enough to proclaim it, have generally 
been laughed at for their pains. Who 
was the modest man who said :— 


“‘ The image in that glass is fair, 
For it reflects my face.” 


“ Since, however, you admit of no other 
appeal from your opinion, except to your 
opinion, I am but wasting your time as 
well as my own, in continuing a corre- 
spondence which will not improve your 
character nor my temper. I feel a just 
resentment at the manner in which my 
name has been introduced in your Life of 
Lord Byron. It was not your unfavour- 
able opinions to which I objected. In some 
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instances, praise is no less impertinent than 
blame. It was uncalled for, and, there- 
fore, discourteous to make my comparison 
between Lord Byron and myself, such as 
you first saw us in extreme youth. Still 
more wanton was it to represent him as 
being less cordial to me at one time than 
another; and, as you facetiously call it, 
‘ playing the captain grand.’ A man who 
writes these things, and seriously thinks 
that he is fulfilling the useful and honour- 
able duties of biography by so trifling with 
the fame of the dead and the feelings of 
the living, is past all cure or correction ; 
and as for being rude to such a person, 
which you seem to think it possible I 
might mean to be to you, that is quite out 
of the question. At any rate, after what 
you have said of me, you would never be 
able, justly, to complain of any thing I 
said to you. If you had let me alone, I 
never should have interfered with your 
honest calling. 
“ | remain yours truly, 
“J. C. Hopnovuse. 
* John Galt, Esq.” 


It appeared by this note, that the 
tables were turned, and that Mr. 
Hobhouse, from being the aggrieved 
party, was becoming the offender. 
But still, as he conceived I had in- 
jured him, in deference to his af- 
flicted feelings, I returned the fol- 
lowing answer. I could not, how- 
ever, entirely suppress my own. 
Whether I ought to have felt at all, 
may be a question ; but the letter is 
evidence that I did feel, and I frank- 
ly acknowledge that I am so much 
of an egoist as to conceive myself to 
have been quite enough justified in 
the manner of it. 


“29, Half Moon Street, 
“ 11 Sept. 1830. 

“ Dear Sir ;—I regret to have offended 
you to so great a degree, that my assur- 
ances have not had their proper effect; 
and that, whatever others think, you seem 
resolved to attribute to me motives I do 
not feel ; nor you, after what has been said, 
have reason to adhere to. 

‘I shall be obliged by every communi- 
cation you favour me with, until the 20th 
instant, when the facts you may possibly 
make out will be duly admitted and those 
you ascribe, but do not, will be answered. 

“T have not committed any indecorum 
in ascribing to you the article in the West- 
minster Review. It has been long pub- 
licly spoken of as yours; and, moreover, 
as your name was on the pamphlet, I 
could not but notice it. 

“In what way could I determine, not 
having the MS., about errors in the printed 
versions of Byron’s poems. I copied from 
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a printed copy. Which printed copy is the 
right one? 

“Of Capt. Medwin I know nothing. 
Except in some things, (only several of 
his) do I admit his authority, and these 
with a qualification—see p. 211. 

“ As to ‘adoration,’ I used it because I 
felt no anger, and to give our correspond- 
ence the appearance of less asperity than 
might be ascribed to it. 

“TI can only repeat that, being desirous 
to stand well with you, and every body 
who has any claim upon me—and I have 
at once admitted yours—I can have but 
one wish, —to make any corrections neces- 
sary, effectual. But it would be better to 
close our personal correspondence, as there 
is on the one side an evidence of more 
feeling than the other thinks the case re- 
quires. Yet I would be happy to sub- 
scribe myself at all times, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ Joun GALT. 

“ J. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M. P.” 


It is probable that my letter to the 
Editor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine was a little more severe in its 
style than it would have been, but 
for the two last letters of Mr. Hob- 
house. At all events, I should not, 


but for them have been in it so anx- 
ious to show that I was not the only 


person who considered it probable 
that he was the “ good critic,” who 
condemned Childe Harold. Whether 
the grounds which led me to offer 
a conjecture rendered important by 
the merits of the poem, were or were 
not such as to justify the probability 
I expressed, the reader can determine 
for himself, but it was natural, where 
so much grievance was felt, that I 
should endeavour to show that my 
fault was not very heinous. 


“ To the Editor of the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 


* Sir ;—It has been a rule with me not 
to notice publicly either favourable, igno- 
rant, or malicious criticism, but only when 
error has been pointed out, to make the 
necessary corrections. On the present 
occasion I am induced to deviate from this 
rule, out of personal consideration for 
Mr. Hobhouse, the Member for Westmin- 
ster, and the friend of Lord Byron, and 
accordingly I request a place in your 
journal for the following remarks :—Mr. 
Hobhouse has informed me that I have 
done him wrong, in conjecturing that he 
was probably the critic who opposed the 
first publication of Childe Harold. (See 
Life, p. 161.) The conjecture was found- 
ed in believing him to have been in the 
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entire confidence of his Lordship, Lord 
Byron told me himself, at Athens, that he 
had not then shown the manuscript to any 
person. Mr. Hobhouse says that he had 
left Lord Byron before he had finished the 
two cantos, and, excepting a few frag- 
ments, he had never seen them until they 
were printed. An inscription on the ma- 
nuscript has been preserved, and in his 
Lordship’s handwriting, viz‘ Byron, Jo- 
annina, in Albania, begun October 31, 
1809, concluded Canto II., Smyrna, 
March 28, 1810. Byron.’ Mr. Hobhouse 
was with his Lordship long after the latter 
date. 

“ At page 212, I have quoted from 
Medwin, that Mr. Hobhouse was with 
Lord Byron and Shelly in a boat, &c. It 
seems Mr. Hobhouse was not there; his 
name, therefore, should have been omitted 
by Captain Medwin. At page 211, I have 
stated what I think of Captain Medwin’s 
work, and, in my preface, have alluded to 
a suppressed pamphlet which was not 
seen by me until after my opinion had 
been printed. 

“* Mr. Hobhouse says, that the verses 
which have always been considered as the 
last Lord Byron ever wrote, were not so, 
and that my version of them is not correct 
in nine different words. To this I can only 
answer, that they were copied from a 
printed copy, having no other, (I believe 
the Parisian edition of Byron’s works,) 
and that I still cannot say what corrections 
should be made. If Mr. Hobhouse be en- 
gaged on any illustration of Byron, he will 
of course mention what edition should be 
preferred. 

* I take leave on the present occasion 
to say, that, having long considered Lord 
Byron as a public man, in writing his life, 
it seemed to me that I should confine my- 
self to what had been already given to the 
world concerning him, authenticated with 
so much of what I knew myself to be 
correct, as would enable me to furnish the 
grounds on which I formed my notion of 
his Lordship’s character. By adhering to 
this principle, nothing improper could be 
done to his memory. 

«A public character, like public events, 
can never be justly described by contem- 
poraries. The only course that contem- 
poraries can fairly pursue, and I have en- 
deavoured to do so, is to add their per- 
sonal knowledge to that of others. From 
the materials thus accumulated, posterity 
alone can be able to construct the proper 
work. It was no part of my plan to con- 
trovert the statement of others, but only 
to take such of them as were either gene- 
rally admitted, or were not satisfactorily 
disproved. “Tam, &c. 

“ Joun GALT. 

“ September 22, 1830.” 
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“ N.B. Since the foregoing was sent to 
the printers, it has been suggested to me, 
that I am not the only one who has done 
Mr. Hobhouse the injustice to suppose 
that he was the critic who condemned 
Childe Harold, and the following words 
have been laid before me asold as 1826:— 
‘Critics,’ says Lord Byron, ‘are all ready 
made, and how early Mr. Hobhouse was 
qualified for the trade, will appear from his 
having advised Lord Byron not to publish 
Childe Harold.” 


This did not please Mr. Hob- 
house ; and, in consequence, he trou- 
bled the Editor with a letter, which 
has been published in the last Num- 
ber of the New Monthly, and of which 
I will give a copy : 

“ To the Editor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

1. Sir ;—In your October Magazine I 
observe a letter, addressed to you, signed 
* John Galt,’ written—so it is said—out 
of personal consideration for me, although 
the author is not in the habit, as he like- 
wise tells you, of publicly noticing either 
favourable, ignorant, or malicious criticism. 
Now, notwithstanding this singular compli- 
ment convinces me that it is not unusual 
fur Mr. Galt to mean one thing and say 
another, yet there are parts of his letter to 
which, although they are of equally doubt- 
ful import, I cannot attach so innocent an 
interpretation ; and which compel me, how- 
ever unwillingly, to offer an explanatory 
comment on that very strange epistle. 

“2. A short time previously to the publi- 
cation of his Life of Lord Byron, Mr. 
John Galt wrote to me, requesting me to 
enable him to contradict rumours which 
had reached him prejudicial to Lord Byron. 
I did so; and Mr. Galt not only published 
a part of my answer without my leave, but, 
by introducing the story in question into 
his narrative, and stating that he had no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of his in- 
formation, not only did more injury to the 
character of Lord Byron than if he had re- 
peated the scandal without any contradic- 
tion, but placed me in the not very credit- 
able position, of an incompetent and incon- 
clusive defender of my illustrious friend. 

**3. Iscarcely need state, thatif Mr. Galt 
did not think my denial of the truth of his 
rumour satisfactory, he had but one course 
to pursue ; namely, not to notice it at all— 
at least not without that special permission 
which I should most certainly have withheld 
from him, having no ambition to appear as 
a witness in any cause of which Mr. Galt 
can pretend to be the judge. 

“4. This conduct, and the general tenor 
of his Life of Lord Byron, ought to have 
deterred me from any farther communica- 
tion with Mr. Galt, who, by some strange 
misconception of his privileges as an author, 
seems to think, that the feelings of the liv- 
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ing, no less than the fame of the dead, ought 
to be at the mercy of any one engaged in 
the noble art of bookmaking. Neverthe- 
less I did venture, when his volume ap- 
peared, to remonstrate with him, by letter, 
for having, amongst other agreeable things, 
said of me, that I probably was the critic 
who condemned Childe Harold previously 
to its publication. Mr. Galt replied, ‘ I 
will correct [as the shortest and most gene- 
ral mode of effecting it] in the New Month- 
ly Magazine, the mistake you mention ;’ 
and with this promise, repeated, after some 
correspondence, in his last letter, I was ob- 
liged to be satisfied. But I now find, on 
reading his letter to you, that, instead. of 
correcting his mistake, he has only noticed 
that I had complained of it, and has made 
just so much use of my private correspond- 
ence as may divert your attention from his 
own published error, to what he wishes to 
pass for an inaccurate statement contained in 
one of my letters to him. He has, moreover, 
been pleased to declare, that his conjecture 
was founded on his belief of ‘ an entire con- 
fidence’ subsisting between Lord Byron and 
myself; and thus leaves your readers to 
draw an inference as to that confidence, 
which I shall not certainly discuss with Mr. 
Galt. I am therefore compelled, however 
unwillingly, and, I believe, unaccustomed, to 
obtrude any little personal grievance upon 
public notice, to assure your readers, that I 
assured Mr. Galt, that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the conjecture, that 
I dissuaded Lord Byron from publishing 
Childe Harold. Had I done so, indeed, 
it is not very likely that he would have de- 
dicated that noble poem to myself. I may 
also add, that the story told of his hesita- 
tion in publishing it, is at complete variance 
with all he repeatedly mentioned to me on 
the subject. As to the precise time at which 
Lord Byron finished the two first cantos of 
Childe Harold, it is true that a note in 
his handwriting, and recorded at the time, 
mentions that he concluded them at Smyr- 
na; but any one who reads these cantos 
with more attention than Mr. Galt, will 
perceive that several stanzas were added 
after that time ; so that Mr. Galt’s attempt 
to refute a private statement of mine by a 
public reference to my friend’s autograph 
memorandum, will, I trust, hardly change 
the opinion which may be entertained as 
to our respective authority on matters con- 
nected with Lord Byron. 

“5. I now come to the note appended to 
Mr. Galt’s letter, in which he states, that 
some one has suggested that he was not the 
first todo me the injustice to suppose I had 
condemned Childe Harold. An associate 
in sorrow has often been thought an ad- 
vantage; but it is reserved for Mr. Galt to 


. console himself by discovering a predeces- 


sor in misconduct. Mr. Galt has, how- 
ever, abstained from informing your read- 
ers who that predecessor was, and I am 
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forced to conclude that his name would not 
add to his authority, nor has Mr. Galt ai- 
firmed that he saw the injurious supposi- 
tion in any published work. Surely, he 
cannot have quoted the charge from a 
pamphlet written by a person called Med- 
win, which he himself tells us was judici- 
ously suppressed. If he has, I regret much 
that he should condescend to employ so 
much dexterity merely to evade a promise, 
the simple performance of which would 
have saved me the trouble of writing this 
letter, and your readers the consideration 
of a subject in which, I am well aware, they 
can have no concern, and must feel very 
little interest. 

“I beg to remain your obedient, humble 
servant, 

“ J. C. HopuHouse. 
“ October, 1830.” 


I think it will readily be conceded 
that this epistle calls for some re- 
mark. 

I certainly did, ‘‘ out of personal 
consideration” for Mr. Hobhouse, 
deviate from a rule constantly ad- 
hered to, by publishing the letter in 


the New Monthly Magazine. The chief 


cause was this, I was charged with 
having ill-used him. Upon his com- 
plaint, I became anxious to repair the 
evil; and, not expecting a second 
edition of my work would be the 
speediest means of evincing my re- 
gret, I chose the magazine. Mr. 
Hobhouse is certainly at liberty to 
consider the step as a ‘‘ singular com- 
pliment,” or not. But I do now regret 
that I ever considered his complaint 
as deserving so much consideration. 
I should better have consulted what 
was due to myself, had I been less 
anxious to mollify him. 

The third paragraph of Mr. Hob- 
house’s letter has been noticed al- 
ready, in speaking of his first note. 
The reader has, in the actual transac- 
tion, a specimen of the candour which 
distinguishes that gentleman. It was 
obviously to avoid being ‘a judge” 
in the matter, that I quoted his letter; 
and it is in my power now to say, 
without imputing to Mr. Hobhouse 
any intentional suppression of a fact, 
that, instead of two cases, there are 
three in that business ; for, after the 
death of Lord Byron, the Countess 
Guiccioli was, I am informed, in des- 
titute circumstances, and obliged to 
return to her old husband; from 
whom she subsequently obtained, by 
the mediation of the Pope, an addi- 
tion to double the amount of the al- 
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lowance she had during Lord Byron’s 
lifetime. 

The fourth paragraph, in which these 
words are included, ‘‘ Mr. Galt seems 
to think that the feelings of the liv- 
ing, no less than the fame of the 
dead,” &c. This charge I throw back 
upon the author : 

Ist. Because it ought not to have 
been, in any circumstances, made by 
one who had assisted in composing 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
It is true that the lines of Mr. 
Hobhouse were in the second edition 
of that satire, expunged by Lord By- 
ron, but not in consequence of any 
penitence on his part.—2d. Because 
he libelled the assembled gentlemen 
of England in the House of Com- 
mons, for which he was ignomini- 
ously punished; 3d, because there 
was a mysterious rumour concerning 
him, owing to something detractive 
to the character of the late Mr. Can- 
ning ; 4th, because the part he has 
assumed in being a member of par- 
liament, is professedly to disregard 
the feelings of gentlemen engaged in 
the service of their country; and 5th, 
because his attempts to transiate 
some of the classics might justly be 
considered as evincing no respect for 
*‘ the fame of the dead ;” but he may 
plead that he did his best in that out- 
rage. 

Then, as to his seeking still cause 
of offence in the manner of my ap- 
prising the public, bythe New Monthly 
Magazine, of the wrong done to him. 
I cannot condescend :o enter into 
farther explanation ; but as light 
things indicate the currents of the 
air, the motive by w! ich I was ac- 
tuated will appear, by ti e simple fact, 
that, while I acknowledged I had, as 
he said, done him wrong, | went no 
farther than what was requisite to 
lighten the enormity of my own vast 
offence for the passage quoted in ex- 
tenuation was, “‘ ‘ Critics,’ says Lord 
Byron, ‘ are all ready made ;’ and 
how early Mr. Hobhouse was quali- 
fied for the trade, will appear from 
his having advised Lord Byron not 
to publish Childe Harold, and endea- 
voured to persuade him that it had no 
merit, he no talent or poetry.” I 
omitted the words in italics, because 
they would be offensive to Mr. Hob- 
house, and made nothing for me. 
This shews the spirit by which I was 
actuated, even after his correspon- 
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dence ; but I. must now change my 
tone. 

I have, since the appearance of his 
letter in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, re-examined the grounds on 
which I threw out the conjecture 
that Mr. Hobhouse was “ the good 
critic,” and I solicit the attention 
of the reader to what follows.— 
On the day after Lord Byron’s arrival 
from Greece in London, Mr. Dallas 
breakfasted with him, when he re- 
ceived the manuscript of Childe Ha- 
rold. Mr. Moore quotes from Mr. 
Dallas. ‘‘ He took it from a small 
trunk, with a number of verses. He 
said they had been read but by one 
person, who had found very little to 
commend, and much to condemn: 
that he himself was of that opinion, 
and he was sure I should be so too.” 
—Vol. i. p. 260. Further, Mr. 
Moore says, from Dallas, ‘‘ Attentive 
as he had hitherto been to my opi- 
nions and suggestions, and natural 
as it was that he should be swayed 
by such decided praise, I was surpris- 
ed to find that (1 did) not at first ob- 
tain credit with him for my judg- 
ment on Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
It was any thing but poetry—it had 
been condemned by a good critic— 
had I not myself seen the sentences 
on the margins of the manuscript ?” 
—Vol. i. p. 261. 

Now observe, Mr. Moore does not 
conjecture who “ the good critic” 
was, but as the circumstance is in- 
teresting, I attempted to do so, and 
said it was “ probably Mr. Hob- 
house.” ‘This is my offence, and I 
stated the grounds on which I did so, 
namely, in believing that an entire 
confidence subsisted between him and 
Lord Byron. When Mr. Hobhouse 
informed me that I had done him 
wrong in the conjecture, I rectified 
the error, as already stated; but, 
had I thought he was capable of 
writing such a letter as he has done 
to the editor of the New Monthly, un- 
doubtedly I should have hesitated— 
for either Lord Byron spoketoo lightly 
to Mr. Dallas, or Mr. Dallas has pub- 
lished an untruth, or Mr. Hobhouse 
has wandered from the fact; for Mr. 
Dallas, as quoted by Mr. Moore, says, 
that the poems given to him with the 
manuscript of Childe Harold, “ had 
been read but by one person ;” and 


Mr. Hobhouse acknowledges in his 
letter of 2d of September, that he had 
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seen the poem. But the whole ques- 
tion is one that may yet be susceptible 
of proof. Lord Byron in giving the 
MS. to Mr. Dallas, directed his atten- 
tion to the marginal notes. These 
““ sentences”’ were, as the statement 
implies, in the writing of the ‘‘ good 
critic.” If, therefore, the MS. has 
been preserved, the question as to 
who was the “ good critic” may ea- 
sily be determined by referring to the 
writing of the marginal notes. Mr. 
Hobhouse must excuse me for saying, 
that, until this be done, his decla- 
ration will not be satisfactory to the 
public ; nor can the circumstance of 
the dedication of the poem to him in 
its concluded state, be regarded as 
any proof that he was not the “ good 
critic.” Lord Byron himself, on the 
authority of Mr. Dallas, quoted by 
Mr. Moore, thought the poem ‘‘ was 
any thing but poetry.” If, by its 
success, he was led afterwards to 
think differently, and as a mark of 
his regard for Mr. Hobhouse, in- 
scribed it to him, that would prove 
nothing ; for from the nature of his 
Lordship, it was the very thing he 
was most likely to do, in revenge for 
his companion having condemned 
it. And if his Lordship still retained 
his original opinion, that it was “‘ any 
thing but poetry,”’ he might, in the 
caprice of playful malice, probably 
regard Mr. Hobhouse as the fittest 
person to be so distinguished by 
a work which had humbugged the 
age; but, jocularity apart, this is not 
my sincere opinion, and therefore let 
me not be misunderstood. Mr. Hob- 
house has denied the charge, and 
that is enough. 

With respect to the fifth para- 
graph of Mr. Hobhouse’s letter, there 
is evidence of the natural confusion 
of his mind, and the agitation arising 
from passion. I did not form my 
opinion, as is quite evident, from the 
facts adduced from the pamphlet, 
which Mr. Hobhouse supposes, be- 
cause I had not seen that pamphlet 
till after the work was completed. 
My conjecture was founded on what 
Mr. Moore has stated in his vol. i. 
pp. 260 and 261; and this Mr. Hob- 
house should have known while he 
was writing. 

Of the acrimony with which he 
speaks of Medwin, I have nothing to 
do. He knows best the cause; but 
I have said of that gentleman in my 
2Q 2 
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xxxii chapter, what I really thought, 
and have as yet seen nothing to 
change one word of what is there 
stated. 

But, to end this Pot and Kettle 
jostle, I will state my opinion of 
Captain Medwin’s Conversations in 
another form. I believe much of 
what he states, to have been actually 
said to him by Lord Byron; but his 
Lordship took such pleasure in mys- 
tification, that it is probable he in- 
tentionally distorted and magnified 
many of the things he related, ap- 
prehending they were likely to be 
made public. 

To conclude.—In the foregoing 
narrative, with the illustrative docu- 
ments, it must be clear to the reader, 

First—That I readily made repara- 
tion for an unintentional wrong. 

Second—That the inflicted arro- 
gance changed my regret into resent- 
ment. 

Third—That Mr. Hobhouse’s let- 
ter to the New Monthly is calculated, 
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by its misstatements, to mislead the 
public both with respect to me and 
my dispositions. 

Fourth—That there are circum- 
stances in the facts stated, which 
may affect Mr. Hobhouse’s denial of 
being the “‘ good critic,” even though 
I put entire faith in it. 

Fifth—That the Life of Byron 
being before the public, the reader is 
the only judge whether it has been 
written in a detractive spirit towards 
his Lordship or others. For myself, 
I still say, that although it is not a 
full narrative of Lord Byron’s private 
life, it is fair in all that I have said 
—was dictated under that varying 
feeling which no one can write of 
his Lordship without experiencing ; 
and that I have neither seen nor 
heard of any remark made on the 
work which induces me to fear that 
I have received from himself, an 
erroneous impression of his cha- 
racter. Joun GALr. 


WOE’S SECRET CHORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘* GERALDINE OF DESMOND.” 


Tue Lyre, whose notes breathe peace and joy, 
May have one chord of dark alloy ; 

One sad complaining chord, that tells 

Of Love or Friendship’s broken spells! 


And sure, no hand should touch that lyre, 
To waken slumb’ring notes of fire, 
Or strains of bliss, save those that know 


Where lies that chord of secret woe ! 


That o’er it they may lightly sweep, 
Nor wake its notes of love to weep ; 
But while they strike some peaceful air, 
Pass it—as it had not been there! 


But should a stranger muse like mine, 

Attempt to wake a thrill divine, 

And touch that one sad chord as deep 

As those o’er which her fingers sweep ; 


Against that muse how shall the Lyre 
Express its spirit-kindled ire? 

’T will sing in strains that breathe of Heaven, 
“Thy guiltless error—is forgiven !’’ 
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Wuen Mahmoud ben Ares ben 
Moozelim ben Daoud ben Ali Futti 
Shah (the last Persian hero who sate 
cross-legged on the royal cushions of 
Delhi,) heard that his son Abbas 
was inconsolable, because the usual 
crop of water-melons had failed in 
his gardens onthe banks of the Jumna, 
he beat out the ashes of his pipe, 
clapped his hands for a squadron of 
his irregulars, and galloped to his 
relief without delay. ‘ Abbas, my 
man,” quoth the wise Mahmoud, after 
the prince had saluted with his fore- 
head that part of the monarch’s pa- 
poushes in which the toe is supposed, 
by philosophers, to inhabit—*‘ Abbas, 
my fine fellow, what is all this that 
I hear about thee? Seriously, my 
friend, I shall be ashamed of thee. 
Why, hadst thou lost a battle, or 
thy last batch of black-eyed girls 
from Georgia, thou couldst not take 
it more to heart. But a melon! a 
pumpkin! a Come, come! 
let us have a pipe and acup of coffee, 
and talk over the matter like men of 
sense.” Accordingly, a pipe as long 
as a rattle-snake, and achina thimble 
set in fillagree and filled with coffee 
appeared, the contents of both of 
which were consumed with oriental 
gravity. To these the dutiful Abbas 
added a couple of glasses of smug- 
gled brandy (veritable Cogniac) ; after 
which the Commander of the faithful 
of Delhi resumed the conference in 
these words :—‘‘ My son, sorrow is 
a sickly plant, which never requiteth 
our care. What says the sage Aboul- 
fafaros Begondull Car Schemsched- 
din? ‘ Too much care whiteneth the 
young man’s beard.’ Cheer up, 
therefore. Take counsel of thy father, 
and prosper. Toss off a bumper of 
brandy—[stay! you may fill my 
glass again}—and throw care to the 
dogs. If a glass will not serve thy 
turn, O Abbas! why try—a second. 
If a second fail thee, thou must even 
proceed to the third bumper, and so 
on, till thy mind be lightened of its 
burthen, or thou findest that thou 
hast finished the flask.” 

Prince Abbas was not a savage; 
he was not unfilial ; he was not deaf 
to good advice. His ears drank in 
the counsel of his father, and his 
body absorbed the brandy. Six 
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bumpers of the ‘ water of life,’ put 
him in a condition to hear reason, 
and Mahmoud reasoned so eloquent- 
ly and with such perseverance for 
four hours and twenty minutes, 
(quoting several chapters of the 
Koran, and some hundreds of verses 
from Hafiz and Ferdousi,) that at 
the expiration of that period, Abbas 
his son was eating water-melons by 
bushels in the land of dreams. When 
he awoke, he was a “ wiser,” but 
luckily not a “‘ sadder” man. On the 
contrary he laughed, and sang, and 
danced outright, flourishing his Da- 
mascus blade to the utter dismay of 
his whole harem, and cutting such 
capers as were never cut before nor 
since, beneath the sign of the Moor- 
ish crescent. ‘The words of my fa- 
ther are good,” said Abbas, “ and 
shall sink into my heart. It is true, 
that ifthe south quarter of my garden 
will not produce melons,why ’tis odds 
but the northern may. Inshallah! 
I will make the attempt. I will plant 
melons there. I will lead the waters 
of the sacred river round their beds; 
so that, as my father saith, whatever 
may be the fate of the plants, I shall 
at all events have plenty of fish. Let 
me treasure up his very words; for 
they are the children of wisdom. The 
earth, O my son, is never sterile. If 
one part fail thee for a season, another 
will grow doubly fruitful. The rain 
which drowneth the crops of the valleys, 
fertilizeth the corn that springeth on 
the sandy hills. Be satisfied in thy 
heart of the bounty of nature. What 
is evil to-day, may shine like a blessing 
to-morrow. If the antelopes be sickly 
in the kingdom of Delhi, the herds of 
buffaloes may be strong and numerous 
in the distant regions of Bahar.” 
Such were the words of the wise 
Mahmoud ben Ares ben Moozelim 
ben Daoud ben Ali Futti Shah, the 
last Persian hero who sate cross- 
legged on the royal cushions of 
Delhi! We have repeated them at 
some length; for we could not re- 
sist it; indeed, we rather look for 
the approbation than the censure of 
our readers for so doing. ‘The words 
may still be seen inscribed, in seve- 
ral places, on the walls of the palace 
of Moonjehansherabad, on the banks 
of the Jumna. They are there, in~ 
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deed, in the original Persic; but 
through the kindness of our friend, 
the Reverend Abraham Buckskins, 
who went out as a missic 
India, (and died, poor fellow, 
moralizing 


witils t 
over a large dish of stew- 

ed mutton and mushrooms, at Pat- 
na!) we are enabled to give the En- 
glish reader our present spirited 
translation. 
- . * Thus far we have trod 
merely the ground of history. But the 
use of history is to shew its applica- 
tion; and, accordingly, descending 
from our high retrospect of kings 
and princes, we turn our looks upon 
the humble present; and for the satis- 
faction of our friends and readers, 
many of whom have been lamenting 
for these twelve months past, that 
the stock of Annuals must necessarily 
fail, we beg to assure — that the 
ground is cultivated, if not as care- 
fully, at least by as many labourers 
as before, and that there is seriously 
no danger of periodicals failing, un- 
less the wit crops should turn out 
every where ill. If one of the year- 
lings fail (in the words of the wise 


Mahmoud) another will spring up in 


its place, so that there need never be 
cause for despair. The first time we 
ever had occasion to relate the fore- 
going history, was to a friend of 
ours, a furious utilitarian, who, when 
some of the little weekly publica- 
tions failed a few years since, fell into 
considerable distress of mind lest the 
“* March of Intellect” should perform 
a retrograde movement. But we bade 
him be of good We assured 
him that his fears were unfounded. 


heart. 


We ventured to prophesy, that if 


many failed more would start up; 
and that we should still have pe- 
riodicals with our toast and coffee ; 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
or annually, so long as we had ink 
to blacken our author’s fingers, or 
rags to translate into paper. This 
assurance of ours, (added to a rump- 
steak and a pint of port daily, which 
his physician prescribed,) set our 
poor utilitarian friend at ease. It 
cured him, in fact, of a serious fit of 
hypochondriasis or incipient atrophy ; 
and he may now be seen, weighing 
out bacon and lard in Fleet Street, 
as ruddy and able-bodied a philoso- 
pher as ever scooped out a ‘taste’ of 
Stilton, or cut deep into a Yorkshire 
cammon. 
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How fully our prophecy has been 
accomplished, time hasshewn. The 
around lay fallow and dry for a few 
months, indeed, but then what a 
change—what a deluge! Then came 
down upon us, day after day, week 
after week, year after vear, a multi- 
tude of the little children of letters— 
“(A multitude—like which the populous 

North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to 
pa 
Rhene or the 
barous sons 
Came like a delug 
So that now we have, 
plentiful supply. There is 
the Forget me Not, a pretty book 
with a pretty name; the Souvenir, 
which is also a pretty book, and is 
under the command of the renowned 


Danaw, when her bar- 


e on the South,’’—) 


in truth, a 
most 


Mr. Avaric Atrita Watts. 


The Amulet, which one may read 
when one is well, and press close to 
our heart, im sickness? the Jris 
formed upon the plan of the Amulet, 
but inferior to it, we think, and with- 
out original illustrations; JF riend- 
ship’s Offering, worthy to pass from 
friend to friend; the Wiéinter’s 
Wreath; the Bijou, the first number 
of which was a jewel, and the last a 
stone of great value; the Landscape 

Annual, a burthen which is supported 
solely by the small but strong shoul- 
ders of little Sam P rout; the Gem, 
a mineral of moderate pretensions ; 
and finally the Keepsake, which is- 
sues once a year from the copper and 
steel manufactory of Mr. Charles 
Heath, and which is remarkable for 
having the best plates and the worst 
contributions of any annual of them 
all. Of the other yearlings, saving 
only the comic Annual of the “ ryghte 
merrie Maister Thomas Hoode,’ 
— regularly splits the sides of 

vo hundred and twenty seriously 
eas persons,) we have little 
nothing to say. We, in fact, at this 
moment, recollect but few of their 
names. They are flourishing in an 
atmosphere into which our optics, 
keen as they are, will not enable us 
to penetrate. 

If the truth must be confessed, we 
are not outrageous admirers of these 
Annuals. Could we preserve two 
or three of them, and put an extin- 
guisher on the rest, we would do so 
without hesitation. We would, how- 
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ever, keep two or three on foot ; inas- 
much as they form pretty presents for 
Christmas, and, indeed, when well 
conducted, (that is to say, when the 
literary part is not utterly neglected 
for the sake of the prints,) they are 
rational little books enough. We 
would, for instance, keep alive Friend- 
ship’s Offering and the Amulet, (the 
one addressed to all classes, and the 
other to the serious portion of the 
public,) because they combine sen- 
sible writing with clever prints. We 
would retain Hood’s Annual as a re- 
medy against the spleen; and we 
should also be well satisfied to see 
Mr. Watts’s Souvenir kept up, if 
Mr. Watts will be content with one 
book, and conduct it as well as he 
has conducted the Souvenir previ- 
ously to the present year. But Mr, 
Heath and his Keepsake, and the 
others, (we do not speak of the ju- 
venile Annuals, ag rainst which nothing 
can be said,) we would abolish at a 
blow. They are undoubtedly very 
injurious to art, and not favour- 
able to literature. The character of 
a painting is quite lost in the little 
morsels of prints which they contain. 
These are curiosities, no doubt—mar- 
vels, if you please; but they do not, 
and they cannot give you ‘the true 
effect of a picture. We ought not to 
be in a state to require magnifying 
glasses before we can see the work 
of the engraver. That is not the ob- 
ject of art. The use of an engraving 
is to multiply ¢ruly and extensively 
pictures of merit. If we reduce the 
head to one-tenth of the size of a 
silver twopence, this cannot be ac- 
complished. Instead of a face full 
of expression, we see a little blot, 
which we are told is the ‘ human 
face divine ;’ and, on the magnifier 
being produced, sure enough there is 
a head, eyes, nose, mouth, and all! 
The only wonder is how the artist’s 
eyes ever enabled him to engrave it. 
In conclusion, we are told that Mr. 
This or Mr. That, hurt his eyes so 
much in the course of the work, that 
he has been obliged to go for three 
months to Brighton, in order to re- 
cover the use of the organs. This 
is clearly no satisfaction to us; and 
we should think, that it would not 
spread to any unreasonable extent 


the glory of the engraver. He is 
blind, and we are bothered: this 
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seems to be the sole result. We move 
for a reform. 

Even in regard to the literary por- 
tion, the main end that has been ac- 
complished, has been to obtain for 
some young gentlemen and _ ladies 
fresh from boarding-school, an op- 
portunity of tagging a few rhymes 
together, or “ doing” a little exercise 
in prose. But why not let such im- 
mature young gentlemen, and such 
young ladies dying to be blue, have 
recourse to the natural outlet for 
such productions—‘“‘ the poet’s cor- 
ner” of a newspaper, or the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ? 'The editors of Lon- 
don and country papers have gener- 
ous moods ; and in the lack of adver- 
tisements, do not disdain to fill up 
an occasional corner with ‘‘ stanzas,” 
and “charades,” and “ acrostics,” 
which set all the ancient country- 
gentlemen guessing for a week, and 
writing letters of discovery to the 
news-offices, with the signatures of 
** Juvenis,” and ‘“ Horatio,” and 
*‘Mordaunt,” and so forth. These 
letters are admitted in their turn; 
the country-gentlemen are stimulated 
by the puzzle and delighted with ap- 
pearing in print ;—and so the sum of 
human enjoyment is increased. We 
are huge admirers of all this; but 
we do not like to see these little An- 
nuals affecting to advance literature 
and art so much, while, in fact, they 
supersede works of less pretension, 
but of infinitely more importance. 
People have only a certain portion of 
money to spend in books, and we 
think that it would be much better, 
if, instead of filling their tables with 
“these pretty Annuals,” our idlers, 
and amateurs, and connoisseurs, col- 
lected really fine engravings, and 
purchased a volume or two of un- 
doubted value, and thus stocked their 
shelves with standard specimens of 
art, and their craniums with a little 
useful knowledge. 

It is but fair, however, to confess 
that, although we have, (as we flat- 
ter ourselves,) the majority of rea- 
sonable people on our side, yet that 
we are not without opponents. Every 
young lady who is worth an album 
is decidedly of a contrary way of 
thinking. ‘‘ Why are not annuals 
biennials, mama? or ¢ériennials? or 
rather perpetuals—evergreens ?”’ 


ex- 
claimed a young lady, who was in 
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ecstasics at having a beautiful copy of 
the presented to her: “ Why—? 
My dear Jemima,” said her mother 
gravely, ‘‘1 lament to see that- your 





nature is still so sanguine. Check 
yourself, my love. Look at me. I 
am sanguine about nothing. If there 


were to be no annuals, Jemima, I 
should be perfectly resigned. And 
then, as to their living for ever! you 
must read the adventures of Count 
Reginald Saint Leon, my dear, whose 
life, (although I by no means ap- 
prove all Mr. Godwin’s books,) will 
shew you why even human beings 
should not live so long. The life 
of man—” but here we must beg to 
be excused following the current of 
the old Jady’s discourse, the more 
especially as the whole of it may be 
found in one of the late numbers of 
the Preacher, a work, which a se- 
riously disposed young friend of ours 
asserts, (and we are not disposed to 
doubt him,) contains more orthodox 
doctrine and sound practical morality 
than any other small pamphlet which 
the present prolific age has produced. 

And now it is time to look at the 
little literary growths of the year 
1830! 

Before, however, we commence 
our investigation, there is one which 
requires especial notice. This is the 
NEW Comic Annual, published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Chance. It is 
good for nothing; while it is a 
flat imitation of Hood’s. Its object 
is the same, its cuts of the same 
species, (only worse,) and its very 
title the same, with the sole appen- 
dage of the word ‘‘ New !”’ We con- 
fess that we do not like this. We 
do not know that it is absolute pi- 
racy ; we believe, indeed, that it is 
not so, according to law. But that 
it is a flagrant invasion of copyright 
in the opinion of fair dealers ; that 
it is an insidious and obvious attempt 
to inveigle another man’s laughers 
away, there can be but little doubt. 
It is lucky for Hood, (who is a wag 
of the first water,) that his humour 
is an essence too subtle to be caught 
and corked up in the clumsy bottles 
of the new Comic Annual. We trust 
that the new Comic Annual will never 
live to become the oLp Comic Annual. 
We recommend that its parents dis- 
miss all natural vanity and affection, 
and knock it on the head without 
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delay. If not, we think. that it is 
just one of those monsters which 
should be smothered by the press. 
Gravely speaking, (or repeating, if 
the reader insists on it,) we detest 
these little cunning attempts to ap- 
propriate another man’s wit. Let 
every man stand upon his own head ; 
we shall then know what to think 
of him—Aut Parsloe aut nihil, as the 
classic hath it. But such unnatural 
births as the New Comic Annual 
puzzle us without giving us any plea- 
sure. By the way, who is Brown? 
the inventor? the designer? We 
never heard of Brown till this morn- 
ing, when he came before us in com- 
pany with as handsome a fog as 
ever distinguished the month of No- 
vember. We do not know who he 
but it is quite clear who he is 
not. He is certainly not blue; and 
as assuredly not deep red, (read)— 
perhaps he is green? Whoever he 
may be, we will give him good coun- 
sel. Let him turn his coat as spee- 
dily as he can ; and if he comes be- 
fore us again in original colours, (in- 
stead of Hood’s,) we will promise 
him our good word—if he deserve it. 

But our friends, the yearlings, 
must be impatient. Let us, there- 
fore, before our space is run out, 
lift a few of them up in our sturdy 
fists, (as Nurse Glumdalclitch did the 
famous Mr. Lemuel Gulliver,) and 
take an honest survey of their beau- 
ty and proportions. 

We will begin with the Forget me 
Not, which is the oldest, we believe, 
of the family. This Annual is con- 
ducted res pectably and ably by Mr. 
Shoberl. He is almost always the 
first in the field. If the plates are 
not equal to one or two others, that 
is not his fault. The volume for 
this year, however, comprehends one 
or two very clever engravings, par- 
ticularly the ‘‘ Japanese Palace at 
Dresden,” which is one of Prout’s 
very happiest hits. We certainly 
think that so much was never made 
of the side of a building before. 
The literary portion of the book is 
made up of contributions, by ‘‘ Der- 
went Conway,” the ‘ Author of 
Selwyn,” (both very agreable prose 
writers,) Mr. Thomson, Miss Lan- 


don, Miss Mitford, the Comical Mr. 
Thomas Hood, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and others. 


We dare not pronounce 
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an opinion as to who is the best 
among the fair writers of verse, for 
we know of old that the mildest of 
them are malicious; but of the prose 
pieces which this Annual contains, 
we think the ‘‘ Haunted Hogshead’’ 
about the best. It is an American 
tale or legend, and has a pretty par- 
ticular deal of the true Yankee cut 
about it, we calculate. 

The Winter's Wreath presents a 
formidable frontispiece. It is called 
‘‘the English flower,” but we think 
that we have seen prettier ones. 
Apropos, what flower is it? Is ita 
cauli-flower ?—La Huerfana de Leon 
is very nearly being elegant, but 
the arms of the lady are too meagre 
and angular for the line of beauty. 
There is, in fact, not much to be 
said respecting the prints of the 
Winter’s Wreath; but it contains 
several agreeable stories— particu- 
larly “‘ Green Stockings,” by the au- 
thor of Selwyn; the ‘‘ Sky Leapers,” 
by —; and the “‘ Pass of the Abruzzi,” 
by Mr. Moir. There are also some 
exceedingly good sonnets by Hartley 
Coleridge, and an inimitable piece of 
absurdity, by a certain John Merritt, 
Ksq., on the styles of Johnson and 
Burke. Mr. Merritt is of opinion 
that Dr. Johnson has reached the 
summit of perfection in prose com- 
position; a fact which we should 
never have imagined, had not we 
picked it out of the Winter’s Wreath. 

The Gem has a couple of striking 
engravings after Cooper, called the 
** Blood-hound,” and the “‘ Standard 
Bearer.”” The merit of this artist, 
however, rests solely on his animals. 
His figures on two feet are but indif- 
ferent productions. There is also a 
little print after Collins, entitled, the 
** Young Crab-catcher,” which is 
pretty enough, but like all other 
things of this painter. A couple of 
children, a brace of lobsters, and a 
slice of the sea shore—and, lo! you 
have a picture of Mr. Collins. He is 
a man with one idea. 

‘The {ris contains several stories of 
some merit, but they are all of so 
dismal a hue, that we are glad to dis- 
miss them from our recollection as 
speedily as possible. There is some 
power in “ Judith,’”’ the “‘ Dream,” 
the “ Curse of Property,” (even Mrs. 
Hall is infected a little by the pre- 
vailing gloom,) and the “ Recollec- 
tions of a Murderer ;”” but we would 
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as soon sit down to a pork-pie as read 
the volume over again (as we once 
did,) at bed-time. We lament to say 
that we assassinated sixteen of our 
best friends, with a bare bodkin, 
before three o’clock in the morning, 
and committed suicide in our second 
sleep. We were afterwards buried 
in a cross-road by the side of Patch, 
the murderer, and rose to a very in- 
different breakfast at mid-day. 

We think the Amulet (which is 
of a serious cast, as well as the 
Iris,) incomparably more agreeable. 
It is, in fact, one of the very best of 
the Annuals, which the present year 
has put forth. The frontispiece,“ Lady 
Gowerand Child,” after Lawrence, is 
very beautiful, and there is an ex- 
ceedingly pretty plate after Boaden, 
called, ‘‘ ‘The Village Queen,” be- 
sides others, which are good, after 
Pickersgill, &c. We must except one 
print from our eulogy, namely, “ Anne 
Page,” after Smirke. It is an indif- 
ferent engraving, after a poor design, 
and should have been cast out to one 
of the inferior Annuals, There are 
some exceedingly good pieces (prin- 
cipally in prose,) in the Amulet.— 
There is, for instance, the “ Indian 
Mother,” by Mrs. Jameson, a sweet 
and indeed almost too touching a sto- 
ry ; the ‘‘ Roman Merchant,” a strik- 
ing tale, by Mr. Banim ; a very agree- 
able paper by Mr. Carne ; the “‘ Poor 
Man's Death-bed,’’ by Miss Caroline 
Bowles ; and though last not least, 
the ‘“ Dispensation,” an excellent 
Irish story, by Mrs. Hall, the wife of 
the Editor. We are tempted into steal- 
ing a long slip from Mrs. Hall's story, 
but it is difficult to give the effect of 
a prose narrative in a short extract. 
The subject is the abduction and re- 
covery of a young girl (traced with a 
very delicate pen,) from the hands of 
a priest’s nephew, by name Stephen 
Cormack, who wished to force her to 
marry him. 

“ The inmates of the Bleach House had 
long retired to rest, when Mrs. Sullivan 
started from her sleep, and shaking her 
husband violently, asked him if he had 
not heardascream. Before he could reply, 
* Father '—Father!’ was shrieked, with all 
the wildness of despair, and in Mary’s voice. 
He rushed to his room door, and endea- 
voured to force it open, but he strained 
every nerve in vain, Like many doors in 
Irish cabins, it opened from the outside ; 
and it was evident that heavy pressure 
had been resorted to, to prevent its being 
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pushed forward. Again, the mournful wail, 
‘ Father !—Father !’ burst upon his ear. 
He stormed in impotent rage—he con- 
jured those without, by every holy and 
sacred tie, to let him go forth. He then 
bethought him of the little window that 
opened on the thatch.—Alas! his head 
could hardly pass through the aperture. 
With frenzied eagerness he endeavoured 
to tear out the casement, even as a maniac 
attempts to rive his fetters. At length he 
succeeded; and the mud wall crumbled 
beneath his hands. He listened—the af- 
fecting words were not repeated: within, 
the sound of footsteps had ceased, but 
suddenly without all was bustle; and as 
he renewed his exertions the tramp of 
horsemen came heavily upon the ear. 
Again he flew to the door; it was un- 
fastened: extended on the earthen floor 
of the kitchen, he beheld Jessie in a state 
of insensibility; he rushed to the fore- 
court—even the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs had died in the distance; he sped to 
his brother’s house—they were not long 
in coming to his assistance, and accom- 
panied him, speedily, to the plundered 
nest. His wife’s state of mind may be 
better conceived than described; and the 
only account Jessie could give of the out- 
rage was, that she was roused from her 
sleep by masked and armed men entering 
their chamber, and that, despite her efforts, 
they rolled a horseman’s cloak round her 
cousin, and dragged her forth. 

** To rouse the neighbours—saddle, spur, 
and away after the lawless plunderers, was 
the universal resolve. It may readily be 
believed that Alick was foremost in exer- 
tion; but the ruffians had anticipated pur- 
suit. The saddles in the sheds, dignified 
by the name of stables, at both houses, 
were cut to pieces; and a brown farm- 
horse, with the exception of Alick’s pony 
the only good roadster in their possession, 
was cruelly maimed. 

“*Oh, if Watty had been here, this 
could not have happened!’ they exclaim- 
ed; ‘ he has the ear of a hare, the foot of 
a hound, and the eye of au eagle;’ but it 
was vain. And the grey morning had 
almost dawned, before a party, consisting 
of seven tolerably well-mounted and well- 
armed men, sallied forth in pursuit of the 
lost treasure. Various were the conjec- 
tures as to the probable authors of the ab- 
duction, and the course the miscreants had 
pursued. The Sullivans were silent on 
the former topic, but seemed to opine that 
Mary had been carried towards the very 
lawless neighbourhood of Keenahan’s wood. 

“The crime of conveying the daugh- 
ters of respectable farmers from their own 
homes, and forcing them to marry, fre- 
quently persons whom they had never 
seen, was at one time not at all uncommon 
in Ireland; even in my own quiet district, 
1 remember, about sixteen years ago, a 
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circumstance of the kind that made a 
powerful impression on my youthful mind, 
although there was much less of villainy 
about it than characterized ‘the lifting’ of 
Mary Sullivan. Unfortunately, the friends 
of the perpetrators, on such occasions, 
seem to argue themselves into the belief, 
that when such affairs terminate in mar- 
riage, no evil has been committed. 

“The parties agreed to separate—four 
to pursue the by-roads, leading to a wild 
district of morass and hill, called Keena- 
han’s wood; and three, the more direct 
and better known way, to the same place, 
in another direction. The neighbourhood 
of Keenahan’s wood had been famed as the 
residence of a sort of Catholic Gretna-green 
Irish priest—a jovial out-cast friar, who 
laughed, and pozched, and married, Al- 
though none of the regular clergy associated 
with him, he concluded all sorts of run- 
away and forced matches; it was, there- 
fore, natural to suppose that Mary had 
been borne in that direction. Alick, his 
father, and two friends, took the former 
road; and Corney Sullivan, and two others, 
the latter. As they passed Cormack’s 
house, Alick looked fixedly at it ; and his fa- 
ther almost involuntarily exchanged glances 
with him, when they perceived a head, 
which could not be mistaken, withdrawn 
from one of the windows, and an open 
shutter closed. 

“« Father Neddy’s early at his devo- 
tion,’ observed Alick, in a low and bitter 
tone. 

** « T wonder what he thinks of seeing so 
many of us astir in the dim o’ the morn- 
ing,’ replied the other. 

“« May-be he knows by inspiration,’ 
continued the youth, with increasing bit- 
terness; ‘ but if it is as I think, I'll drive, 
and tear, and throw open—ay, the very 
altar ; and I’ll have justice and revenge be- 
fore I lay side on a bed, or taste drink 
stronger nor water.’ 

“* Whisht! for mercy’s sake, whisht!’ 
exclaimed the father: ‘ wait awhile, and 
don’t be so rash.’ 

“ They s'spped at every hami2t—they 
questioned every individual, but for many 
miles received no intelligence. At last, a 
beggar-woman who had slept under shelter 
of a ditch during the night, and was, to use 
her own phrase, ‘ getting the children to 
rights, and making them comfortable,’ said, 
that about two hours before, three men 
had gone that way—she had looked up, 
upon hearing them pass—‘ they were rid- 
ing aisy,’ and one of them carried a slight 
woman before him on the horse, * which 
struck her, strange,’ as she lay more like a 
dead than a living thing. They took off 
the high road across the bog, in the direc- 
tion of Keenahan’s wood ; ‘ and she soon 
lost sight of ’em, as day-light wasn’t clane 
in.’ 

“ Our friends followed the track she told 
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of, and heard again from some turf clamp- 
ers that the same party had passed them 
about an hour before. The information, how- 
ever, did not appear to increase the chance 
of their search being crowned by success. 
In the direction pointed out by the turf- 
cutters all trace of road was lost; the 
ground was uneven, and they were obliged 
to lead their horses. Scrubby, and often 
gigantic furze, thickened on the borders of 
the wood, so as to present almost a posi- 
tive barrier to their progress; while every 
now and then a deep pit-fall, or a treacher- 
ous shaking bog, impeded their course ; 
and it required all their strength and dex- 
terity to extricate themselves from the 
clayey thickness of the soil. 

“ Keenahan’s wood shewed darkly in 
the distance, as it crept up the Slivoath 
mountain, whose craggy top frowned amid 
the thin and fleecy clouds. 

“ ¢ There can be no harm,’ observed the 
elder Sullivan, ‘ in going to Friar Leary’s ; 
sorra’ a job of the kind done that he hasn’t 
a hand in! and something tells me we 
shall soon find out our lost lamb.’ 

“It was agreed that one of the party 
should take charge of the horses, while the 
others proceeded slowly and cautiously on 
foot, under cover of the wood. They could 
not expect any information from the beings 
who inhabited the dreary and dangerous 
district they now entered, as they were 
generally believed to subsist by plunder; 
for in times of national tumult, suspicious 
persons always found shelter in the fast- 
nesses of Slivoath, and many bloody acts of 
violence had been perpetrated under the 
dense trees. 

“ The few half-naked urchins whom they 
met, either pretended total ignorance of the 
friar’s dwelling, or, as they afterwards dis- 
covered, invariably set them wrong. Thus, 
fatigued in body and mind, they struggled 
through the tangled brushwood; and al- 
thongh the sun was high in the heavens, its 
rays could hardly penetrate the deep thick- 
ness of the matted trees. 

*“A broad and brawling stream, occa- 
sionally bubbling and frothing over the im- 
pediments that huge stones and ledges pre- 
sented to its impetuosity, divided the path, 
(if the course they had pursued might be 
so called,) and formed an opening, where 
the air, relieved from its wearisome con- 
finement, rushed in a swift, pure current 
over the waters. The banks, on the op- 
posite side, were steep and dangerous. 
Huge masses of the mountain rock, round 
whose base the stream meandered, rose ab- 
ruptly from the surface: some were fring- 
ed by the thorny drapery of the wild briar 
and ragged nettle; others were bleak and 
barren, and the sunbeams glittered on flints, 
and portions of red granite, that, like many 
of the worldly, basked in the sun of pros- 
perity, and yielded nothing in return. 

“ The party followed the course of the 
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mimic river, and the mountain grew higher 
and higher as they proceeded. The depth 
of the water, too, had evidently increased ; 
probably owing to the late rains; for it 
washed over a rustic bridge, well known in 
the district by the name of ‘ the Friar’s 
Pass,’ and which, they rightly conjectured, 
led to the abcde of ‘ the Irish Friar Tuck.’ 

“ Above this simple structure, that con- 
sisted of two huge trees tied together, a por- 
tion of the mountain jutted, and formed a 
semi-arch of wild and singular beauty. Its 
summit was thickly imbedded in bright and 
shining moss, and its glittering greenery 
was a delightful relief to the eye that had 
so long dwelt on noisome weeds and rug- 
ged rocks. 

“ While the little party were gazing on 
the fairy spot, a loud shout thundered on 
their cars: for a moment they were petri- 
fied ; and then involuntarily rushed to cross 
the bridge. Their progress, however, was 
arrested by the scene that presented itself, 
in what, as they gazed for a moment 
upon it, appeared mid-air: Walter Sul- 
livan—his black hair streaming like a 
pennon on the breeze—in eager pursuit of 
Stephen Cormack, who seemed anxious 
to gain the path that descended to the 
stream; but with another shout, or rather 
howl, Watty sprang on him, as the eagle 
would on the hawk, and both engaged in a 
fierce and desperate struggle. Neither 
were armed, but the fearful effort for ex- 
istence gave strength to Steplien’s exer- 
tions. With the ferocity of tigers they 
clutched each other’s throats, and as they 
neared the edge the half-maniac redoubled 
his exertions to throw his weaker anta- 
gonist over it. Alick and his father flew 
up the cliff; nothing but the supernatural 
energy with which Walter was imbued 
could have saved Cormack’s life. He had 
succeeded in loosening the hold upon his 
throat, and then, taking him round the 
waist as if he had been an infant, upheld 
him, fur a moment, over the abyss, and 
hurled him forward; had he been pushed 
over, his doom must have been instant 
death; the pointed rocks would have man- 
gled him into a thousand pieces; but the 
crime that would have attached to the hi- 
therto ‘harmless innocent,’ was providen- 
tially prevented, and Stephen fell into the 
stream.” 


The reader will agree with us, we 
hope, in thinking that there is a good 
deal of picturesque power and ge- 
neral excellence in the above extract. 
As an evidence of Mrs. Hall’s parti- 
cular merit, however, we ought to 
have taken some paragraphs, espe- 
cially illustrative of “Green Erin,” its 
unctuous asy characters, and its rich 
inimitable brogue: but we can spare 
hernomore room in this Number. We 
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may endeavour to sum up her accom- 
plishments as a writer on a future 
occasion. At present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that she 
is a capital Irishman! 

On a level with the Amule?, and in- 
deed with any Annual of the present 
year, stands Friendship’s Offering ; a 
work ably conducted, and one in 
which the engraver is not permitted 
to play the extinguisher upon the 
author. To speak more plainly—(the 
reader will see that we are irresistibly 
given to lofty flights, and will forgive 
us)—the Editor does not expend all 
his wit and money upon the plates 
alone; he does not get up and boast, 
after the small fashion of Captain 
Bobadil, that he has an army of 
scribbling lords and ladies, such as 
never before met together, in order to 
excuse the poverty of his contribu- 
tions. On the contrary, he would, 
we believe, put up with wit, though 
it came from the garret, and good 


sense from any source whatever. 
To be 


«“ The tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” 


is not of itself a sufficient recommen- 
dation to the editor of Friendship’s 
Offering. He looks out for other 
qualifications ; and, accordingly, there 
is an integrity of purpose and weight 
of matter, without dulness, in his 
little volume, that cannot be too much 
commended. It is the first of the 


lay, as the Amulet is the first of the 
serious (or ecclesiastical) Annuals ; al- 
though we are perhaps doing injus- 
tice to the latter book to call it by so 
“‘limitary” a title, when, in fact, it 
It is rather 


is adapted to all classes. 
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moral than ecclesiastical, and quite 
as agreeable as moral. Friendship’s 
Offering reckons, among other per- 
sons, as its contributors, Miss Mit- 
ford, Mrs. Bowdich, Mrs. Hall, Mr. 
Banim, Mr. Galt, Mr. Pringle, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, Leitch 
Ritchie, Mr. St. John, Messrs. Bow- 
ring, Harvey, D. Conway, Mac Far- 
lane, Kennedy, Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
and various others, besides one of the 
illustrious name of—Fraser! This 
name alone would carry a charm to 
our hearts ; but it hassomething more 
than a mere nameto recommend it: for 
it is borne by—(beside our friend of 
Regina) —the author ofthe Kuzzilbash, 
one of the very best stories that have 
issued from the press during the late 
years. If there be one of our readers 
who has not read the “ Red Cap” (for 
that is the translation of the term 
** Kuzzilbash,”) let him order coffee, 
a couple of wax-candles, hot water, 
a brace of lemons, and a bottle of 
whiskey, and commence his labours 
without ado. He may rely on it, 
that he will finish them all before he 
goes to sleep. We had marked half 
a dozen pieces for the purpose of ex- 
tracting ; but our limits will not per- 
mit us. We notice, however, two 
exceedingly pleasant pieces by Mr. 
Pringle, and one or two of great merit 
by (we think) Mr. Croly; but we 
pass all, in order to quote, with true 
editorial impartiality, a short poem 
from a gentleman, who occasionally 
sends a few verses to the best maga- 
zine in the world—namely, to our 
own. The author (Mr. Bethel) en- 
titles the following—‘ The Sea !” 





“ The Sea,—the Sea,—the open sea ! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark—without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round : 
It plays with the clouds;—it mocks the skies; 


Or, like a cradled creature lies! 





I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

I am where | would ever be; 

With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go :— 


if a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter,—J still shall ride and sleep. 








Ill. 


Oh! how I love to ride 
On the fierce foaming bursting tide, 


I love 
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When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’-west blasts do blow. 


iV. 
I never was on the dull tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more; 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me; 
For I was born on the open sea! 


V. 
The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born ; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 


And never was heard such outcry wild, 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child. 


VI. 
I have lived, since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a rover’s life, 
With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
But never have sought or sighed for change ; 


And Death, whenever he come to me, 
Shall come on the wild unbounded sea !” 


[On the proof of this article coming ther extract or two. First, here is a 
before us, we are so struck with our specimen of Mr. Pringle’s patriotic 


selfishness in puffing, orratherpropa- effusions. It is called, ‘‘ Spaniards, 
gating the verses of one of our own yield not to despair;” and is very 
contributors; that, in order to make _ spirited, we think.] 

amends, we will give the reader ano- 


Spaniards, yield not to despair ! 
Sink not, Portuguese, forlorn! 

Wintry nights are worst to bear 
Just before the break of morn. 


Though down-trampled in the dust 
By the traitor’s cruel heel, 

Freedom’s cause ye hold in trust— 
Falter not for rack or wheel. 


Ilunted from your native strand 
By the blood-hounds Hate and Fear, 
Sink not yet, high-hearted band, 
Retribution’s hour is near. 


Lo! yon perjured caitiff slaves, 

While they clinch their country’s chain, 
Tremble even amidst the graves 

Of the victims they have slain. 


Let them tremble !—they have cause 
Loudest when they rant and boast; 

Freedom on her march may pause, 
But her battle ne’er is lost. 


Though the servile’s bitter taunt 
Sting you like a viper foul, 

Though Despite and Famine gaunt 
Like hyzenas round you howl— 
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Though your dearest blood may flow, 
On the scaffold or the plain, 
Though your bravest be laid low 
Ere their country rise again— 


Ne’er in vain the patriot dies : 
Pours he not life’s fountain free 

Servile millions to baptize 
Proselytes of Liperty !” 


The following striking stanzas, 
form part of a poem, on the “ De- 
struction of Troy,’’ and are, we ap- 


prehend, from the pen of the Rev. 
George Croly :— 


“ Broad lights were in the Tyrian hall, 
From golden urns the perfumes breathed ; 
Round silken couch and broidered pall 
The Tyrian rose and lily wreathed ; 
And hidden music stole between 
The love-sighs of the Tyrian queen. 


And round the royal banquet lay 
Troy’s martial sons, with garlands crowned ; 
Survivors of the mighty fray, 
When, with a midnight tiger’s bound, 
Sprang the fierce Greek on Ilion’s lair, 
But found the wakened lion there. 


The toil was past, the havoc done, 
The fires of ruin biazed no more ; 
No more on Ilion’s portals shone 
The banner wet with Grecian gore ; 
Nor warrior’s trump nor charger’s tread 
Profaned the silence of the dead. 


No more at morn, her glittering power 
Rushed like a torrent to the field ; 
No more at eve, the royal bower 
Welcomed the bearers of the shield : 
Now moaned the melancholy wave 
The only dirge above the brave. 


Yet unborn nations to that strand 
Shall send the homage of the soul; 
There heroes consecrate the brand, 
There bards devote the deathless scroll; 
There glory’s richest pinions sweep 
O’er silent plain and lonely steep. 


So may the spot to time’s last hour 
Be hallowed where the glorious bleed. 
Down with the piles of pride and power, 
Let dust to viler dust succeed ; 
Let Scorn sit scoffing on the grave 
Where rots the tyrant with the slave. 


But where has flashed the patriot sword, 
Be deathless honour to the soil ; 
Though there may ride the Arab horde 
There sweep the Turkman to the spoil, 
There clash the Greek and Gothic spear— 
Stili Fame sha!) build her temple there.” 


The Literary Souvenir has for se- 
veral years been well conducted by 
Mr. Alaric Watts. We are of opi- 
nion, however, that the volume for 
the present year is decidedly inferior 


to its predecessors. Neither the con- 
tributions nor the plates are so good 
as formerly. In enquiring into the 
reason for this, we are struck a little 
by the spirit of monopoly which ap- 
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pears to possess the editor. We 
have—lIst, the Literary Souvenir, by 
Mr. Watts! 2ndly, the Talisman, 
by Mrs. Watts !! 3rdly, Le Keepsake 
Francais, with the same illustrations 
as the Talisman!!! and 4thly, and 
finally, the New Year’s Gift, by Mrs. 
Alaric A. Watts!!!! We confess 
that we do not like this. Mr. 
Watts is, we really believe, as 
competent as any body to get up a 
good Annual. He has had experi- 
ence, and is a man of some talent. 
But, with several competitors as able 
as himself, and quite as willing to 
pay good prices, we apprehend that 
he must necessarily fail when he at- 
tempts to overwhelm them, merely 
by throwing treble the number of his 
books into the market. He can have 
at iis disposal only a limited portion 
of time, money, or ability, and only 
a certain quantity of interest with 
cotemporary writers and artists ; and 
if he distributes these, each of his 
works must suffer. We recommend 
him to concentrate his forces, and 
strike as boldly as he can; in which 
case we promise him our good word, 
and the good word of every other im- 
partial critic. His work hitherto (as 
a book) has been worth a dozen of 
Mr. Charles Heath’s, and indeed su- 
perior to all, except Friendship’s 
Offering and the Amulet, which may 
now fairly claim to be at least his su- 
periors. Why does he not pursue his 
old course and prosper? Before we 
quit the Souvenir, we should state, 
that the frontispiece is very finely 
(almost too finely) engraved; that 
the “‘ Toorkman’s Tale” is very good; 
and also the verses at p. 244. 

Of Mr. Heath’s Keepsake we are 
able to speak only as to the engrav- 
ings, which are as good and as neat 
as in former vears—neater indeed 
than those of most other Annuals. 


“ Of Alonzo we’ve only this little to say— 
His boots were much xeater than those of 
Pizarro.” 


Mr. Heath is a sort of a monopolist 
also, we believe, and secures to him- 
self the services of some of the best 
engravers. Does he require them to 
work solely for him or not? We 
shall be glad to know this fact. If 
we can ascertain this satisfactorily, 
we shall have something to say to 
this practice in a future number. We 
shall use no circumlocution, but shall 
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speak exceedingly plainly on the sub- 
ject, at the risk even of not seeing 
the next Keepsake. Before we quit 
Mr. Heath, may we ask why he is 
so proud—or why is Mr. Mansel 
Reynolds (upon whom his father’s 
mantle has not descended ») so terri- 
bly proud of having his pages filled 
with noble names ? Did he never hear 
of songs by “ ladies of quality ?”’ Did 
he never hear of a man being “ as 
dull as a lord?”” We suppose not; 
otherwise he would not have perse- 
vered so obstinately in his attempts 
to corroborate the proverbs. 

Next comes the Cameo, being a ri- 
facciamento from the best portions of 
the three numbers of the Bijou, 
which if it boast not much of novelty, 

is decidedly the cheapest volume of 
them all. The following is a list of 
the embellishments, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence :—1. Duke of Reichstadt, 

son of Napoleon; 2. Miss Murray, 
Child and Flowers; 3. Hon. Charles 
Lambton 5 4. Master Lock, Boy and 
Dog; 5 , Ada, Portrait of a Child; 

6. Miss’ Thay er; 7. Mrs. Arbuthnot; 

8. Lady Wallscourt; 9. King George 
the Fourth, after Mr. Wilkie ; 10. 

Family of Sir Walter Scott ; 11. The 
Bag-piper, after Stothard; 12. Sans 
Souci, after Bonington; 13. The Airi- 
can Daughter, after Pickersgill; 14. 
The Oriental Love Letter, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; 15. Portrait of a 
Child. This volume is as worthy of 
the title of Cameo, as the first was 
of that of Bijou, and greater praise 
we cannot bestow upon any work. 

We have now mentioned all the 
principal Annuals that occur to us, 
excepting only the ‘ Comic Annual of 
Tuomas Hoop.” That is yet in the 
shell. We have heard, however, some 
cackling respecting it, and we are 
told that there is at least one ‘‘ Odd 
Bird” in it, touched off to a feather ; 
besides an infinite quantity of infi- 
nitely merry matter. One of the 
subjects, ‘‘ The Parish Revolution,” 
has (as we are credibly informed by 
the three and twentieth cousin of one 
of the pressmen,) caused a consider- 
able mortality at Mr. Davison’s or 
Mr. Moyes’s offices ; it having killed 
a “compositor” outright, injured the 
eyesight of two or three ‘‘ readers,” 
and put a squadron of (blue) ‘‘devils” 
to flight. Fourteen times, we hear, 
did the unfortunate compositor put 
up the types, and fourteen times 
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throw them down in an agony of 
laughter. At last, his friends inter- 
posed, and sent for Mr. Saint John 
Long, who rubbed him on the cachin- 
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pun in his mouth on the thirteenth 
of November, about two o’clock in 
the morning, and has left a wife and 
nineteen children, besides three young 


natory muscles, and caused him to 
inhale. But all wouldn’t do! Poor 
little Micapica! he went off with a 


poets, (with their productions still in 
the press,) to lament his loss! 


Postscript. We are exceedingly sorry to say, in answer to so respectable 
a body of individuals as the priuter’s devils at Mr. Moyes’s, that we are 
unable to afford room for the ‘‘ Dramatic Scene” which they have sent us. 
We were exceedingly struck with several parts of it, and consider that it re- 
flects infinite credit on them, as a first attempt. The dance about the caul- 
dron, with cigars of sulphur in their mouths, must, we should think, be very 
effective on the stage; and we shall have great pleasure in using our interest 
with Mr. Yates, of the Adelphi, if the young authors entertain any serious 
thoughts of bringing it out. It ought to be generally known that Mr. Yates 
is the real protector and patron of rising merit. The cauldron chorus opens 
thus :— 


“‘ Oh! the first of all kings is King Billy, 
The hearty, the honest, the good! 
The first of all soldiers was Tilly ; 
The first of all jokers is—Hood. 


Who’s he can make picture and poem ? 
Cut jokes upon copper and wood, 

Till we pull in our horns ?—why, you know him : 
’*Tis—Thomas Democritus Hood !”— — 


[But friend Oliver will not allow us an inch more space—we must, there- 


fore, break off abruptly, and postpone the rest of the chorus till a future 
number. } 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


Rouse, rouse, ye swains ; the sun is up: 
The lark, the harbinger of day, 
On dewy pinions cleaves the sky, 
Shrilly trilling all the way. 
Then up, salute the morn, behold 
What opening glories gild the view ; 
The forest vast, the verdant lawn, 
Glittering and bright with early dew! 


The hunter’s bugle-note is heard, 
Whose echo rings o’er hill and plain ; 
The tenants of the wood rejoice 
In nature’s simplest, sweetest strain. 
Shake off dull sleep and banish sloth, 
Your orisons to nature pay, 
And join, with heart and voice, to sing 
The glories of the rising day. 
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‘* THE GALLERY oF ILLUSTRIOUS uirerary cHaARAcTERS,.” 
No. VII. 


JOHN GALT, ESQ. 


Tuer “ author of a Life of Byron” stands with his back to the fire—a posture, 
we perceive, ridiculed with great justice by the author of Marwell—viz. 
Theodore Hook; but which posture is in great request nevertheless. It is, for 
example, the favourite attitude of Lord Nugent; and as he is not only a real 
Lord, but a Lord of the Treasury to boot, we think that Theodore ought not 
to disparage a custom practised by an authority which must be considered 
very large indeed upon such a point. 

We see that Galt turns his back also upon Canada, which we hope is by 
no means typical of an intention never to turn again towards the colony 
he has created, and the towns he has raised. If he has been at war with 
the Canada Company, a thing of his own making, it is no more than is to be 
expected from the nature of all human assemblies, which are but too happy 
to kick down the ladder by which they are raised; and if he fret at their in- 
gratitude, it only shows that he is more ignorant of the world than is be- 
coming in aman of his spectacles. As for his Life of Byron, we find that 
it has been sufficiently belaboured by various individuals, some of whom 
might as well have let it alone, and perceiving, on tossing over our proof- 
sheets that it has been amply defended by himself in this very Number of 
our Magazine, we think it quite supererogatory to say any thing about it here. 
However, as Galt is a friend, and as we have a considerable affection for Col- 
burn and Bentley, though we do give them a slight rub every now and then, 
we may mention that, whether the book is good, bad, or indifferent, its fourth 
edition is now publishing or being published, whichever form of expression is 
more consolatory to our readers. 

But if we were Galt, we should not have chosen, if we had a voice in the 
business, to be characterized solely as the “ author of the Life of Byron,” except 
that the youngest bairn is the favourite, as usual. Where were the Ayrshire 
Legatees, with the honest Doctor, and the inimitable Mr. Pringle?—where Sir 
Andrew Wylie, th: beau ideal of Scotchmen?—where Leddy Grippy, whom both 
Scott and Byron pronounced the first of heroines ?—where the Provost, who, 
to our mind, is the first of heroes? True it is that we consider the Life of 
Byron by Galt to be the best and most honest history of the wayward course 
of that illustrious Childe—but Byron was no bantling of his own brain—not 
there begotten like the progeny we have enumerated above. 

To be sure it is a matter of no importance—so we have the man. Galt 
stands six feet three, with a stoop in his shoulders. The face opposite is 
like—but we think that our Rembrandt has evinced a Dutchman-like libera- 
lity in the article of trowsers. We do not believe that Galt procures his 
pantaloons from the most scientific of Schneiders ; but unless the garment in 
which he is represented be one which he has brought with him ready manu- 
factured by the axe or saw of a Canadian backwoods man, we know not where 
else he could have seduced a carpenter to have fashioned any thing like the 
nether integument in which he is here depicted. 

These biographical sketches of ours being confined rigorously to a page, 
and our laws exceeding in punctuality of enforcement the decrees of the 
Medes and the Persians, we must stop short. All we have to say in conclu- 
sion is that we 


Hope long, in wine, or toddy, or in malt, 
To toast the shrewd Scots humour of John Galt. 























































































































































































































































































































Letters on West Indian Slavery. 


SECOND LETTER FROM JOHN GALT, 


WITH PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, BY OLIVER YORKE. 











ESQ. 





Some of the statements in our 
worthy friend’s last letter have not, 
we understand, been relished by the 
friends of Regina. We, however, 
must allow Mr. Galt to take his own 
course. We entered the field of dis- 
cussion on West Indian matters from 
conviction; and if our friends, and 
those for whom we have been ad- 
vocating, will allow us to proceed in 
our own way, we have little doubt 
but we will, in time, so expose the 
ignorance and absurdity of the noisy 
abolitionists, that all men _ shall 
see their true character, and laugh 
them to utter confusion. If any of 
our readers be of opinion that our 
arguments might be more forcibly 
put, let them send us a written noti- 
fication, and we will, with all due 
diligence, reconsider the matter. Af- 
ter Mr. Galt shall have finished his 
admirable letters, we may make a 
few observations upon them. That 
the question of our Colonial Policy 
will be hotly discussed during the 
present session of Parliament is most 
certain. The tables of the two 
Houses are groaning under their re- 
spective loads of petitions ; and well 
they may, for one member comes 
forward with two hundred, another 
with five, another with seven, and 
another with nine hundred or a 
thousand. This, doubtless, sounds 
very grand in the newspapers, and 
has an imposing appearance in the 
eyes of old dowagers, simpering, 
soft-hearted girls, and country 
bumpkins ; but if the matter were 
to be for one moment sifted by any 
reflective mind, the humbug of the 
thing would immediately appear. For 
whatever may be the force of the ar- 
guments on the part of the aboli- 
tionists, true it is, that every gues- 
tion has two sides, and audi alieram 
partem is as applicable here as on 
any other occasion. The abolition- 
ists, however, will not admit of such 
a monstrous principle. ‘‘ What other 
side,” say they, “can there be ina 
question which involves the liberty 
of man. There cannot be, there shall 
not be—” and so their agents, and 
the bawling philanthropists of their 
party go skirmishing the country, to 








paint in colours of gratuitous horror 
the abominations of slavery, to star- 
tle the nerves of old women, who, 
fearful that they may see the raw- 
head and bloody bones of a nigger 
at the bottom of their tea-cup, eschew 
West Indian sugar, while the young 
damsels of the place, where the phi- 
lanthropist may be ranting, become 
members of some Anti-Slavery As- 
sociation, and at the end of the year 
send up the sum of nineteen shillings 
and sixpence halfpenny to the mother 
society in London, The colonists 
have most unfair odds to contend 
against. Their enemies are always 
appealing to the feelings of people, 
and feelings too, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, are ill regulated—-whereas 
they must, in all cases, direct their 
arguments to the reason of mankind. 
Every twaddler, bumpkin, boor, every 
idiot, whether of the masculine or 
feminine gender, boasts of possessing 
feelings, whereas, although of reason 
they may boast the possession, still, 
all the boasting in the world is use- 
less unless evidences of its existence 
be given in arguments and acts. 
Next, abolitionists proceed on one 
grand principle, which is, as it were, 
the granite stone of all their rhap- 
sodical effusions—‘‘ That man cannot 
be the property of man.” This, in 
abstract morals, is true, and if so- 
ciety were to be begun—as Des 
Cartes would have begun philoso- 
phy—de novo, we might leaven the 
world with such abstractions, and 
create civil and political associations 
according to the most approved the- 
ories. But the world, alas for all 
philanthropists! existed long before 
their birth, and they must follow in 
the wake of present institutions, 
since destroy them they cannot, to 
give being to their own crude and 
ill-digested conceptions. The Colo- 
nists, however, have to urge their 
arguments reludively to the state of 
affairs and institutions, and thus, 
whereas the former class rest on 
naked point-blank assertions, which 
captivate their ignorant hearers by 
their plausibility, the latter have not 
only to enter into a negative proof, 
but must needs obtain an intelligent 
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and reasoning auditory, who will 
not judge of things by their surface, 
but enter somewhat into an exami- 
nation of their internal structure and 
arrangement, and by patient inves- 
tigation, comparison, and deduction, 
be enabled to arrive at a sane and 
wholesome conclusion. The number 
of these is but small—accordingly, 
the friends of the Colonial system are 
few when brought to bear against the 
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rabble rout of noisy, stultified char- 
latans and boastful philanthropists, 
who throng the arena. on the side of 
the factious abolitionists. 

To illustrate this argument, the 
following may perhaps suffice. A 
man, at an Anti-Slavery meeting, 
gets up, and in a long, dull speech, 
full of the dullest platitudes, he spouts 
forth the following lines :-— 


** Slaves cannot breathe in England! if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
We have no slaves at home—then, why abroad?” 


This enunciation will be followed 
by loud yelps of applause from the 
congregated philanthropists. Why? 
because the sentiments contained in 
the lines are beautiful and self-evi- 
dent as truths. To it then go they, 
with the clapping of hands and rend- 
ing shouts, until the very atmos- 
phere is-rendered fetid. To reply to 
those lines, the Colonist must en- 
ter into a long argument to expose 
the fallacies which they contain. 
He must shew how slaves cannot 
breathe in England, and how the 
air of England came to enjoy the 
glorious privilege of imparting eman- 
cipation. He must enter into the 
history of our civil institutions, the 
origin of our political history: the 
ways and means by which the peo- 
ple worked out their freedom, and 
destroyed the system of vassalage. 
He must next demonstrate the dif- 
ference between a perfect state of 
society, like that in England, and an 
imperfect one like that of our West 
India possessions, strengthening their 
present position, in respect to slavery, 
by a discursive view of slavery and 
vassalage in other portions of the 
globe; lastly, he must endeavour 
to define the word slavery, and give 
it its true signification, and shew 
that it, in the present day, is very 
different in its state of existence, to 
what it was in times past in the 
West Indies, and even in Europe ; 
and that if individual happiness is 
questioned, the slave now is by far 
a happier person, than even the 
commonalty in France, so late down 
as 1789; than are the commonalty 
now in Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Turkey, Spain, Naples ; than are the 
peasantry even in our own country. 
First, let the abolitionist prove that 


slavery is synonymous with individual 
misery, before he calls on us for our 
commiseration. But it will be seen, 
that slavery is an abstract term, ca- 
pable of any and every application. 
In times past it was indicative of 
cruelty ; in times present, of mercy 
and kind heartedness. In times past, 
of arbitrary power and tyranny; in 
times present, of expediency and ne- 
cessity. All this, however, is diffi- 
cult of explanation to a large and 
mixed auditory ; and if it were—it is 
still too difficult of comprehension, 
by the ignorant and vulgar. The 
only way iv which the Colonists can 
proceed, is by addressing the under- 
standing and reason of individuals, 
through publications ; but then these 
publications require time to read, and 
trouble to digest ; whereas to answer 
the call of the abolitionist requires 
neither the one nor the other ; all that 
they want of their auditory, is their 


feeling ; and feeling is so very natural, 


that every body can do that without 
the waste of time or trouble. Thus 
the star of Turtuffe, the saint, gains 
the ascendant. And if the Colonist 
dare, in his presumption, to question 
the rectitude of the means, by which 
that actual elevation has been attain- 
ed; he is called to silence, by having 
cast at his head, however high may 
be his standing in the world, or ho- 
nourable and pure his name, every 
vile, contumelious epithet, which the 
saints have carefully put together for 
their own especial purposes, in their 
vocabulary of abuse. 

As our friend John Galt has ta- 
ken up so much room with his second 
very excellent letter, we cannot our- 
selves enter so fully into the discus- 
sion of one or two matters. as we 
could wish. First, we were desirous 
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of noticing an admirable pamphlet by 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, in the shape of 
a Letter to Mr. Brougham’s Electors 
in the County of Yorkshire ; second- 
ly, Mr. Stephen’s Slavery Deline- 
ated; thirdly, No. 70 of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, which calmly con- 
siders—‘‘ What will be the probable 
consequences as affecting the public 
peace of the colonies and the WELL- 
BEING of the slaves themselves, of an 
early and entire extinction of colo- 
nial slavery, by an Act of the Bri- 
tish Parliament?” The discussion, 
however, would lead far beyond any 
reasonable length, and we must 
waive it until our next Number. But 
we cannot so easily pass over the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Sermon, ‘“‘ On 
the Guilt of forbearing to deliver our 
British Colonial Slaves ;” and which, 
as the title-page informs us, has been 
*‘ preached at the Parish Church 
of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, on 
Wednesday, October 7th; at the Pa- 
rish Church of St. Mary, Islington, 
on Wednesday, October 28th; and 
at St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 
London, on Sunday, October 31st, 
1830.” Not satisfied with this re- 
petition, the gentleman has printed 
it; and, like every thing which he has 
published, the pamphlet has had an 
extensive circulation. Mr. Wilson is 
a most amiable and religious man in 
private life, although there are some 
things in his public which we cannot 
absolutely admire ; although we have 
frequently listened to his powerful 
and soul-stirring appeals from the 
pulpit, and forgotten all sublunary 
matters in the deep considerations 
into which his eloquence has led us. 
Well knowing, therefore, from expe- 
rience, the effect he can at all times 
produce upon his auditory, it was 
with feelings of deep sorrow that we 
perused his Sermon upon Slavery, 
for, from the beginning to the end, 
it is a tissue of misrepresentation. 
This we cannot suppose to have been 
wilful. We think that he really be- 
lieved in the truth of every word 
that he was uttering. So much the 
more dangerous, therefore, is it forthe 
cause of religion—so much the more 
difficult for the poor Colonists to 
obtain an impartial hearing. Are 
there not sins enough at home for 
Mr. Wilson to expose to his pari- 
shioners, without leading their at- 
tention across the wide waters of 
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the Atlantic?—Is not the state of 
morals in England sufficiently fla- 
grant—the vices of society black with 
depravity, and crying aloud for re- 
tributive justice, and, consequently, 
employment enough for the most en- 
thusiastic of ministers, without di- 
recting the attention of his congre- 
gation to the black population of the 
Western Colonies, and awakening 
false pity, by misrepresenting their 
actual condition? Besides, matters 
of worldly policy—political expe- 
diency—can have nothing in com- 
mon with the heart of the religious 
man—so we have heard Mr. Wilson 
speak more than once from the pul- 
pit. How can he now gainsay his for- 
mer doctrines, by recommending a 
contrary course? Yet, so it is, the 
wisest and best of us lose all judg- 
ment and reason, when they allow 
their feelings to be over excited. 
Then breaking down the barriers of 
common sense, they burst forth into 
the actions of mad enthusiasts. 

The following are some extracts 
from Mr. Wilson’s sermon :— 


“ The crisis is arrived. The Christian 
minister is bound to look the evil full in 
the face, and to detect that selfishness 
of the human heart, which leads a great 
nation to shrink from the trouble and in- 
convenience of doing justice to the op- 
pressed. 

* * * . > 

“ Can any terms describe more graphi- 
cally the condition of our colonial slaves? 
They are seized and dragged away to pu- 
nishments which are the precursors of 
death; they are oppressed continually ; 
they are silently, but systematically, worn 
down by a slow and lingering exhaustion, 
which too often ends in a premature grave. 
Their condition is inconsistent with any 
due regard to their well-being either here or 
hereafter. The principles of animal, rati- 
onal, domestic, spiritual happiness wither. 
The laws of eternal justice are reversed ; 
the moral government of rational beings is 
exchanged for force and terror; the light 
and grace of Christianity are almost ut- 
terly excluded; our brethren, nearly a 
million of our brethren, are ‘drawn unto 
death, and ready to be slain.’ The waste 
of human life is going on by sure and un- 
erring laws, under a servitude founded in 
injustice, embittered with scorn, and work - 
ing with the fatal, though insidious, wea- 
pons of over-labour, disease, insufficient 
food, licentiousness, and the other fatal 
effects of oppression and despair. 

“The calamity is extreme, is urgent, 
ought not tobe for an instant neglected. 
Individual cases of humanity deduct little 
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from the mass of evil—slight and local 
improvements in subordinate points tell 
nothing against the aggregate amount— 
the more slow and silent progress of the 
poison in certain spots, is unobserved 
amidst the general moral pestilence. Un- 
just slavery with its deadly touch blights 
the hope of man, shortens human exist- 
ence, embitters social enjoyments, imposes 
a burden which man cannot, and ought 
not, to sustain, places him at the arbitrary 
will of his fellow. 

‘* Are many words necessary to recall 
to your memory the facts on which this 
charge rests, or to establish our criminality 
in forbearing to put a stop to them? I 
speak of no doubtful case. I take the 
facts avowed by friends and by foes. I go 
to the evidence published by order of 
Parliament. I take the history and apo- 
logy of the colonists themselves. I appeal 
to the journals appearing daily in the is- 
lands. I state only the necessary fruits of 
such a system, considering what human 
nature is, and what all experience has 
proved it to be. Yes, such a system, under 
such circumstances, operating on a friend- 
less race, at a distance from the mother 
country, must produce such kind of effects. 

“1. The British colonial slavery, then, 
is AN UNJUST YOKE IMPOSED UPON THE 
INNOCENT AGAINST THE FUNDAMENTAL 
LAWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. I speak not 
of other species of bondage, in other 
ages, and under dispensations of religion, 
or forms of heathenism which place them 
in totally different circumstances. I enter 
not upon the abstract question whether all 
personal bondage be, under all modes of 
government, a violation of natural justice. 
That it is in all cases, except as the punish- 
ment of crime, contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity is self-evident. 

+ - * . . 

“2. It is thus with our colonial slavery. 
It has involved from its commencement, 
and involves now, A CONSTANT TENOR 
OF OPPRESSION, ARBITRARY POWER AND 
CRUELTY, ARISING FROM ITS VERY NA- 
TURE, AND INCAPABLE OF EFFECTIVE 
IMPROVEMENT WHILST IT CONTINUES. 
It is made up of these evils: they are the 
elements of its existence ; they form the 
definition of colonial slavery. Man, urged 
by his fellow-man to the utmost efforts 
which despotic power and a cool calculation 
of immediate interest may dictate—man, 
forced to labour by the arbitrary will of his 
fellow, without compensation for his toil, 
without adequate protection for his person, 
without an impartial justice to determine 
upon his crimes or their punishment— 
man, the sport of the selfishness, caprice, 
irritated passions, blunted feelings of his 
fellow—man, handed over from his first 
proprietor, to attorneys, and managers, and 
overseers, and drivers, with the same des- 
potism delegated to the hired employers— 
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man, leased out and farmed with the es- 
tate on which he vegetates, to the first ad- 
venturer—man, bought and sold in the 
market with the horse, and ox, and sheep, 
and farming utensils, amongst which he is 
classed; seized, levied upon, sold, be- 
queathed, as other goods and chattels; 
liable to be forced into a jobbing gang, or 
condemned to a prison called a workhouse, 
at the will of his lord—man, in short, 
placed at the mercy of man for food, for 
clothing, for labour, for medicine, for abode, 
for domestic comfort, for religious instruc- 
tion, for all the primary necessities of his 
being ;—and all this machinery of injus- 
tice set in motion by a base, degrading, 
and adventurlng spirit of merchandize, 
which must bring out an amount of profit 
in an inverse ratio with the comforts and 
just rights of the slave. What—what is 
all this, but a system of oppression, of cru- 
elties more or less severe, of a secret waste 
of human life? And what is sugar island 
slavery but all this? Divested, indeed, of 
its torture, and mutilation, and chains, and 
first atrocities, by the force of British in- 
fluence and the voice of the British Go- 
vernment—but remaining still the same in 
its essential properties, and working all its 
essential mischiefs. 

“ But even supposing religion were 

taught in theory, what can it be in prac- 
tice? Will slavery allow the develope- 
ment of its holy principles? You teach 
the slave Christianity; but will you allow 
him to keep either the first table of the 
law, or the second? Can he live in the 
love of God and man? No. You forbid 
him the fourth commandment; and you 
leave him to live in the violation of the 
seventh. Where is the Hoty SABBATH 
for the rest, and celebration of the worship 
of God? Where the LAW OF MARRIAGE 
for the cultivation of the domestic virtues 
and the bringing up of the next generation 
in the fear of God? You deny him both 
—you compel him to work on the Lord's 
day—you open the Sunday market—you 
offer him the profanation of the Sabbath, 
or starvation. Thus you make the first 
table of the law impossible by blotting out 
the day of holiness, of repose, of intellec- 
tual improvement, of religious meditation, 
of the public and private worship of God. 
And next you discourage the sacred insti- 
tution of marriage, the spring and fountain 
of the virtuous affections, the bond of the 
second table of the law, the barrier against 
licentiousness, with all its consequent vices. 
And you call this meagre, detruncated ear- 
case of religion, Christianity. 

* But know, again, that all hope of de- 
liverance of our injured brethren from the 
colonial assemblies and the West India 
slave-farmers and proprietors is vain. It 
is not in the nature of a vicious system to 
cure itself. The very habits of arbitrary 
power incapacitate the task-masters from 
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commiserating and rescuing his captive. 
This is to let the lion legislate for the lamb. 
There is no EXECUTORY POWER, as Mr. 
Burke long since observed. The colonists 
have neither the will nor the instruments, 
for ameliorating the system. It works its 
direful effects by the immutable laws of 
God’s judicial government. Founded in 
crime, sustained by the continued violation 
of the fundamental rules of justice, nothing 
can amend it. And least of all can those 
who are inflicting the injury, repair it. 
There is an infatuation which is the inva- 
riable result of arbitrary power, of con- 
tempt of our brother, of cruelty, licenti- 
ousness and lust of gain, when long conti- 
nued in and wrought into the habit, which 
spreads a contagion around the slave-pro- 
perty and the slave-owner, and, like the 


“ Pone crucem servo. 
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jaundiced eye, prevents any just view from 
being taken of the object immediately be- 
fore it. We might as well expect the pope 
to make Spain protestant, as the West 
Indians to make the slaves happy and free.” 


Mr. Wilson is wofully oblivious for 
a scholar of the state of ancient sla- 
very, for he is constantly confusing 
past and present times. Formerly, 
indeed, the slave was little better 
than a cat or dog—he was scourged 
and crucified with as little compunc- 
tion as, to use the words of Falstaff, 
we would in the present day throw 
a litter of blind puppies into the 
Thames. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing passage from Juvenal :— 


Meruit quo crimine servus 


Supplicium ? quis testis adest? quis detulit? audi; 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. 
O demens! ita servus homo est? nil fecerit, esto: 
Hoc volo, sic jubeo; stet pro ratione voluntas. 


* * Go, crucify that slave ?’ 
Who the accuser? 


Juv. Sat. vi. 


* For what offence ? 


where the evidence ? 


For when the life of man is in debate, 

No time can be too long, no care too great; 
Hear all, weigh all with caution, I advise—’ 

‘ Thou driveller! is a slave a man?’ she cries— 
* He’s innocent! be’t so:—’tis my command, 
My will: let that, Sir, for a reason stand.’ 


Perhaps Mr. Wilson’s congrega- 
tion may consider the Bishops of Ja- 
maica and Barbados as good evidence 
as their own pastor, who can possibly 
know nothing of the Colonies except 
through the tainted medium of the 
abolitionists. Here are two of their 
letters :— 


“ * Jamaica, 12th March, 1825. 

“*T am happy in being able to assure 
your lordship, that a very general wish 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, 
and to instruct them in the principles of 
the established church, seems to pervade 
the great mass of proprietors; and every 
facility is afforded me of visiting the seve- 
ral plantations.’ 


“ * Jamaica, 16th Sept., 1825. 

“* T have the highest satisfaction in 
being able to assure your lordship, that 
the same good feeling, which I had the 
pleasure to communicate upon a former 
occasion with regard to Kingston, con- 
tinues to animate every part of the island 
which I have hitherto visited. I have 
just completed a progress through all the 
parishes, except two, 

(Signed) Curistorpuer Jamaica.’ ”’* 


_ * The Printer, by mistake, has omitted to insert the Bishop of Barbados’s letter. 
is to be seen in p. 21, British Colonial Slavery. 


GIFFORD.”’ 


The next pieces of testimony are 
from Mr. Owen, an unwilling witness, 
(we have already given this, No. VII. 
p- 70,) and Mr. Coleridge in his Siz 
Months in the West Indies. 

“*T was, after this visit, (to Jacmel, 
St. Dontingo,) anxious to see the state of 
slavery in Jamaica, which I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing two days after- 
wards at Kingston, the packet having to 
land a mail there. And after conversing 
with several of the domestic slaves, and 
seeing the proceedings of a large number 
in the market-place for two hours, and 
meeting great numbers coming from the 
mountains and other parts of the country, 
as I was going to the admiral’s and bi- 
shop’s residences, some distance in the 
interior,’ [where Mr. Owen spent several 
days, | “I have no hesitation in saying most 
distinctly, that their condition, with the 
exception of the term slavery, is, in most 
respects, better than that of our working 
classes: and that a very large portion of 
our operatives and labourers would ex- 
change situations with them.’ ’’—OWwEN. 

“ * From the general and prominent 
charge of cruelty, active or permissive, 
towards the slaves, I, for one, acquit the 


It 
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planters. I have been in twelve of the 
British colonies: 1 have gone round and 
across many of them, and have resided 
some months in the most populous one 
for its size in the whole world. I have 
observed with diligence, I have enquired 
of all sorts of people, and have mixed 
constantly with the coloured inhabitants 
of all hues and of every condition. I am 
sure I have seen things as they are, and 
I am not aware of any other bias on my 
mind, except that which may be caused 
by a native hatred of injustice, and a con- 
tempt and a disdain of cant and hypocrisy. 

**¢Jt is a certain truth, that the slaves 
in general do labour much less, do eat 
and drink much more, have much more 
ready money, dress much more gaily, and 
are treated with more kindness and at- 
tention, when sick, than nine-tenths of all 
the people of Great Britain under the 
condition of tradesmen, farmers, and do- 
mestic servants. 

“*T suspect that if it were generally 
known that the slaves ate, drank, and 
slept well, and were beyond all compari- 
son a gayer, smarter, and more familiar 
race than the poor of this kingdom, the 
circumstances of their labour being com- 
pulsory, and in some measure of their 
receiving no wages for it, would not very 
painfully affect the sympathies of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. I say, in some measure the 
slaves receive no wages, because no money 
is paid to them on that score; but they 
possess advantages which the ordinary 
wages of labour in England doubled 
could not purchase. The slaves are so 
well aware of the comforts which they 
enjoy under a master’s purveyance that 
they not unfrequently forego freedom ra- 
ther than be deprived of them. A slave, 
beyond the prime of life, will hesitate 
to accept manumission. Many negroes 
in Barbados, Grenada, and Antigua, have 
refused freedom when offered to them: 
‘What for me want free? me have good 
massa, good country, plenty to eat, and 
when me sick, massa’s doctor physic me ; 
me no want free, no not at all.’ A very 
fine coloured woman in Antigua, who 
had been manumitted from her youth, 
came to Captain Lyons, on whose estate 
she had formerly been a slave, and en- 
treated him to cancel, if possible, her 
manumission, and receive her again as a 
slave. * Me no longer young, sir; and 
have a daughter to maintain!’ This wo- 
man had always lived by a profession 
which usually indisposes for labour, and 
yet she was importunate to return to 
slavery. Surely she must have known 
the nature of that state and the contin- 
gencies to which she exposed herself by 
returning to it, at least as well as any 
gentleman in England. 

“*Every one who has been in Bar- 
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bados knows, as I have said before, that 
many of the wretched whites live on the 
charity of the slaves, and few people 
would institute a comparison on the re- 
spectability of the two classes.’”” 


We have not space to go through 
the colonies of Jamaica, Barbados, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, Dominica, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Virgin Islands, 
Bahamas, Tobago, Bermuda, Anti- 
gua, Demerara and Essequibo, Ber- 
bice, Trinidad, and St. Lucia. The 
most salutary laws have been herein 
respectively passed for the ameliora- 
ticn of the slaves, and the statement 
of their number gives a flat denial to 
Mr. Wilson. See the British Colonial 
Slavery, published by Ridgway, pp. 
27, &e. 

The following is also from the same 
pamphlet :— 


“ Dr. Shuttleworth, in his ‘ Paraphrase 
of the Apostolical Epistles,’ has occasion 
to advert to the topic of slavery; and he 
entertains it in a Christian spirit, which 
may have been heightened by his recent 
labours on St. Paul; and which both the 
writer and the commentator derive from a 
higher Master. 

“ The reader is not to conceive that Dr. 
Shuttleworth is an advocate for slavery, in 
its existing state, or under any possible mo- 
dification. He regards it as ‘a blemish, 
deprecated even by those amongst whom, 
by an unhappy combination of circum- 
stances, it is unwillingly retained.’ 

** But, in his comment on the epistle to 
Philemon, he makes the following judicious 
and striking observations :— 

“¢St. Paul,’ says Dr. Shuttleworth, 
‘ appears to consider slavery rather as an 
abuse which the then established order of 
society had rendered necessary, than as an 
abomination at all events and at any price 
to be inexorably rooted up. . . It be- 
came the necessary duty of an apostle, 
anxious rather for the promotion of sub- 
stantial good, than for showy and plau- 
sible systems of reform, to tolerate what 
neither himself nor the party addressed 
had the power to prevent. . . From the 
feeling manner in which this perplexing 
topic is discussed in the epistle before us, 
one truly important lesson is, at all events, 
to be derived; namely, with what libera- 
lity of charitable candour a Christian may 
hold his communings with society in his 
passage through a world, many of whose 
usages he disapproves, yet where no ne- 
cessary reason exists for attributing impro- 
per motives to the particular individuals 
whose conduct may accidentally differ from 
his own. In expostulating with deliberate 
and calculating vice, the protest of a 
Christian minister cannot perhaps be too 
explicitly declared ; but a vast multitude 
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of cases may, and do, undoubtedly exist, 
in which a candid and pious temper will 
suggest much to palliate what our first im- 
pulse might incline us to disapprove, where 
a sterner, though intrinsically less pure, 
system of philosophy would find only the 
materials for angry declamation and un- 
compromising censure.’ 

* We will not weaken these profound 
and excellent remarks by any comments 
of our own; but we would impress upon 
the reader’s mind that the slavery which 
existed in the apostle’s day was what has 
been already faintly described—a galling 
and oppressive yoke, of which no language 
can give an adequate conception; and so 
widely dissimilar from that system which 
at present prevails in our West India co- 
lonies, that its amelioration could only 
have been the result of that purifying in- 
fluence, which, to use the language of Dr. 
Shuttleworth, has attended ‘the gradual 
adoption of better and holier principles of 
morals.’ 

“ Upon the epistle itself, however, which 
the learned commentator has thus ably 
elucidated, we may offer one remark. How 
widely different is the spirit in which St. 
Paul has treated the condition of slavery, 
frightful as it was in his time, compared 
with that acrimonious hostility with which 
every enthusiastic declaimer permits him- 
self to denounce the far milder servitude 
of our own. How striking a contrast is 
exhibited, between the tone of his appeal 
to Philemon, as master of the slave One- 
simus, and that employed towards the 
masters of slaves in the present day, by 
men claiming to be animated by a no less 
Christian spirit. 

“ Philemon, though apparently a harsh 
master, since the fugitive dreaded to re- 
turn to him without St. Paul’s intercession, 
is thus, nevertheless, affectionately ad- 
dressed by the Apostle : 


“« Paul, to our beloved and fellow-la- 
bourer, Philemon, grace be to you, and 
peace from God our Father. 

“*T sincerely thank God in my continual 
remembrance of you in my prayers, for 
all that I have heard of your love and 
faith, as manifested in your kindness to his 
holy servants. 

“* We have all of us great cause for self- 
congratulation and comfort in witnessing 
your Christian kindness, and your many 
acts of beneficence, my beloved brother, to 
our necessitous converts.’ 


“Such is the tone and temper in which 
the chief of the apostles regarded and ad- 
dressed one, in whom, as in the present 
day, the established condition of things 
had invested a right to the services and 
possession of slaves. 

“ Of the apostle’s admission of such a 
right on the part of the master, the sub- 
joined passages, in continuation of the 
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epistle, afford evidence which no man can 
hastily dispute : 

“« Let me then,’ says the apostle, ‘ en- 
treat you to show compassion to Onesimus, 
one whom during my captivity, I have 
succeeded in converting to our faith; 
whom, unprofitable as his service has been 
to you thus far, you will, I trust, now find 
a good and an altered character. I have 
therefore ventured to send him back to 
you. Receive him then kindly, I beseech 
you.—I should indeed have been glad to 
have retained him with me in Rome for 
some longer time; I did not however ven- 
ture to do so without your consent, espe- 
cially as I wished such a favour to originate 
from yourself, and not to be extorted from 
you by any act of mine. 

“Inthe name then of our intimacy of 
affection, I entreat you to receive him with 
as much kindness as that with which you 
would receive myself: and, if you have 
suffered any loss or injury by him, to con- 
sider me as your debtor to that amount. 
In order that you may be warranted in 
requiring the compensation from myself, 
be it what it may, I write this clause spe- 
cially with my own hand, as a full ac- 
knowledgement of the debt.’ 

“ Again, in the First Epistle to Timo- 
thy, St. Paul says: 

“ ¢ Let every believing brother who is a 
slave, pay all becoming honour and respect 
to the master who has a legal claim to his 
services, that the name of God and of the 
Gospel be not calumniated as incompatible 
with the usages of society; and in cases 
where the master is himself a Christian, 
let not the slave on that account relax his 
attention to his master’s interests, on the 
plea that all Christians are brethren to one 
another, and equal in the sight of God ; 
but let him rather do his duty the more 
earnestly on that very account, making the 
tie of mutual love and kindness only ano- 
ther motive to stimulate his industry. Im- 
press this precept to the utmost of your 
power upon those you are called to in- 
struct.’ 

“Upon which important passage Dr. 
Shuttleworth remarks : 

“«* The admonition here inculcated by the 
apostle is strikingly characteristic of his 
deep insight into human nature. How 
often since his day has the spiritual equa- 
lity of Christians been advanced by the 
enthusiastic and fanatical as a plea for in- 
subordination, and an argument for the 
abolition of the civil distinctions of so- 
ciety.’ 

As to Mr. Wilson’s rhapsody about 
the decrease in the numbers of slaves, 
we have already given a sufficient an- 
swer in the words of Mr. Douglas, as 
spoken in the House of Commons on 
Mr. Brougham’s motion in the last 
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session of the last Parliament. They 
are to be found in p.73 of our No. VII; 
but, lest the reader should not have 
that number at hand, here it is again 
for his edification :-— 


“ T hold in my hand a statement I have 
extracted from Returns laid on the Table 
of the House for five years, and generally 
ending in 1826; by which it appears, that 
7,640 persons have been manumitted, not 
including Tobago, during that time, or 
that there have been about 1,500 manu- 
missions annually. The ratio, I have the 
best reasons for believing, is on the in- 
crease; and I have to-night moved for ad- 
ditional returns to the latest period, which 
will, I believe, establish this expectation. 
During the last twenty-five years, in Ja- 
maica, the number of free black and co- 
loured persons has increased from 20,000 
to 40,000, principally by means of manu- 
mission. 

“My honourable and learned friend has 
said much of the diminishing population 
in many of the colonies; but he says he 
excepts Barbadoes from his calculation. 
Now, I complain of this being a most un- 
fair way for a person so minutely acquaint- 
ed with the bearings of such a question to 
deal with it. He knows that Barbadoes 
is our oldest established colony ; and that 
the Creole population are of oldest growth 
there, and that that population is increased 
and increasing, greatly to the inconve- 
nience of its inhabitants in that colony. 
In the instances to which he refers, he 
speaks of colonies where there is still a 
large portion of Africans remaining, im- 
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ported previous to the abolition of the 
slave-trade; and where there is, conse- 
quently, a much larger proportion of males 
to females than ought to exist in a more 
settled state of society. But in such co- 
lonies, as the old people die off, and the 
young grow up, there is no doubt that the 
increase of numbers which appears in Bar- 
badoes, will extend to our other colonies. 
In respect of the diminution of the number 
of slaves, it is also to be observed, that 
manumissions are accounted as deaths, for 
they are merely returned as a diminution 
of the slave population ; so that reasoning 
on this subject is often founded on very 
wrong grounds.” 


Here we must conclude for the 
present. We were very desirous of 
saying a few words on the meeting 
of abolitionists which took place at 
Bristol, and seemed more like a com- 
mon bear-garden than a convention 
of cool-headed philosophers met for 
the purpose of philanthrophising the 
blacks. Our readers, however, will 
be delighted and vastly instructed if 
they will look into those proceedings 
as detailed in Felix Fuarley’s Journal 
of the 13th November. For ourselves, 
we must desist, for the printer’s de- 
vil is twitching us at the elbow, and 
warning us to give place to our wor- 
thy friend, John Galt, who is impa- 
tient to be heard. 

0. ¥; 


WEST INDIAN SLAVERY.-—~BY J. GALT, ESQ. 


TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Letter II, 


Sir, 
In my last letter, I stated some of the 
points which ought to be adjusted be- 
fore entering upon the question of 
Emancipation. It was then made suf- 
ficiently plain, that I am not opposed 
to the abrogation of the negroes’ sla- 
very. In asking for a previous inves- 
tigation of the circumstances of their 
condition, I best shew my respect for 
their rights. More, upon the neces- 
sity of providing for them, cannot well 
be urged; and no denial can impair 
the just force of the arguments em- 
ployed. But there is another preli- 
minary point which ought to be seri- 
ously and without delay taken into 
consideration by the West Indians, 
and which I only slightly alluded to 


in condemning their supineness with 
regard to their own interest, com- 
pared to the activity of their oppo- 
nents. 

It is well known, that, for a long 
period, under the pretext of philan- 
thropy, there has existed in this coun- 
try an unconscious conspiracy against 
the lives and properties of the West 
Indians; and that, without considering 
what may be the consequences of 
their one-eyed policy, those who have 
embraced it, pertinaciously proceed in 
a straight forward course to their 
goal. Did they only do so by ordi- 
nary means their phantasy of benevo- 
lence would be comparatively inno- 
cent; but we have seen, that they 
have made wide strides to political in- 
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fluence, in order to effect the comple- 
tion of their philanthropic but mis- 
chievous purposes. I shal] consider 
no farther, however, their designs at 
this time, than simply allude to the 
election of Mr. Brougham for York- 
shire. That single event is the key 
and index of their proceedings; and 
there is a boastfulness in what he pro- 
poses to do, that should rouse the 
West Indians to a bolder defence of 
their own cause than they have yet 
undertaken. 

It is manifest that the philanthro- 
pists are resolute ; and, in their cham- 
pion, they have engaged one of the 
most powerful and fearless orators of 
the age. In all this time of thicken- 
ing dangers, what arethe West Indians 
doing? They are putting forth pam- 
phiets and publications, which are 
never read but by their own friends, 
who have no need of such stimulants. 
Their antagonists go into Parliament ; 
they astonish the legislature with 
their agg and terrify the De 
Coverleys of the House with their 
anathemas. The pulpit, too, long no- 
toriously ignorant of the true merits 
of the case, has become clamorous 
on their side; and it seems a plau- 
sible theme there that the law of 
God is at war with slavery—which it 
isnot. It is only at war with that po- 
verty and affliction which emancipa- 
tion, to a moral, certainly will entail. 
The press, too, groans; and, know- 
ing the catching nature of L1iBERTY 
vaunted in declamation, the stage is 
also put in requisition for their cause. 
All this is actively administered, and 
the West Indians have not collective 
energy enough to raise a finger against 
it, and yet all they possess is a 
stake. The fact cannot be disputed ; 
but the cause of their apparent apa- 
thy is not easily understood. Per- 
haps it is shame and bashfulness, 
worked upon them by their adversa- 
ries. If it be, then they suffer in two 
ways—both as men in their charac- 
ters, and by putting their property to 
hazard. Unless they look at the 
world, and contemplate the tend ency 
of things—unless they feel, that the 
philanthropists have fairly declared 
war against them, and are prosecuting 
it with vigour—they must be ruined, 
if, however, they would take a right 
view of their own situation, and man- 
fully meet the enemy, they might yet 
be masters of the field. But it is not 
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by meeting in committees, and send- 
ing deputations to the minister to re- 
present their woeful condition—nor 
even by firing off the pen-guns of an 
occasional clever pamphlet, read on- 
ly by themselves—that they are to 
achieve this. They must reflect that 
they are attacked by public opinion, 
which the Government itself is com- 
pelled to obey, and their exertions 
should be directed towards it. They 
must enlist the church, and the 
senate, and the theatre, in their 
cause—a cause that has nothing to 
fear from investigation, and still less 
from piety. If a bold and high ground 
of this kind be not taken, the philan- 
thropists will so far prevail, that it 
will be soon too late to think of re- 
pressing their dangerous arrogance. 

«* But in what way,” say the West 
Indians, “‘ is this to be done ?”’—The 
answer is short—the danger does not 
admit of measuring words. The West 
Indians must act as men of the world, 
and bravely and openly unite 

No time should be lost in forming 
themselves into an incorporation ; the 
first object of which should be to 
raise money, in order to constitute a 
fund, independent of individual muni- 
ficence. They must literally begin by 
subscribing, in as great numbers as 
they can assemble, as large a sum as 
they are able; and the application of it 

nust be widely and freely made. They 
must have Parliamentary influence. 
They are weak there, and they must 
make themselves strong. This is not 
to be done, as the vulgar suppose, by 
any thing analogous to bribery ; but 
they must pay the service of talent. 
I do not venture to say, that any ca- 
pital they may gather would be ade- 
quate to purchase the integrity of Mr. 
Brougham ; but there are able men in 
the world who think differently from 
him, and in these they should procure 
the means of advocating their cause 
in Parliament, and in all scenes and 
on all oc where truth may 
be delivered, plain speaking re- 
spected. 

At this hour, there is not a single 
member in the House of Commons, 
detached from his own personal inte- 
rests, that can be said to be publicly 
connected with the West India ques- 
tion. It is a vast interest, and yet it 
is unrepresented. To provide, there- 
fore, effective influence in the House 
of Commons money must be pro- 
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cured; and without such influence, 
the West India cause, as it has hi- 
therto been managed, must perish— 
and perish deservedly—for the means 
of salvation have hitherto been so 
used as if they were not. 

To send sufficient advocates into 
the House will require a large sum ; 
but if the West Indians had no more 
than one manful member, whose 
duty it was to look after their in- 
terest, it would still do some good; 
and he would not be long there until 
the benefit of his services were found 
to have been cheaply purchased. 

Nor would the cause be unbecom- 
ing of high virtues. The magnitude 
of the interest is worthy of ambition, 
and the protection of a helpless peo- 
ple from the visionary reveries of mis- 
taken benevolence is a noble cause. 
The advocacy must be founded on the 
justice, the policy, and the christian- 
ity of the case ; and in each of these 
respects he would find himself on the 
vantage ground, before any antago- 
nist that the philanthropists, with 
all their length of purse and face, 
could send against him. In a word, 
the first duty of the West Indians is 
to unite themselves into an effective 
incorporation, with adequate means— 
and to have efficient members in Par- 
liament, carefully selected and chosen, 
expressly for the purpose of defend- 
ing their interests there. 

[ am aware, that certain conscien- 
tious persons will be somewhat alarm- 
ed at the idea of openly returning 
gentlemen to Parliament to guard the 
interests of a body of men who have 
no legal right to be represented at 
all. But the question now is alto- 
gether one of a practical nature, and 
it must be viewed with worldly eyes. 
A strong expedient, amounting al- 
most to a necessity, is imposed upon 
the West Indians; and it cannot be 
questioned, that, in defence of their 
lives and property, they have a right 
to employ all the means in their 
power; while it is no less true, that 
their adversaries have no natural 
nor political right whatever to do as 
they have done, and are doing, save 
only a vague feeling of philanthropy. 
When, then, it is considered, that 
many boroughs are private property, 
and their members but the political 
agents of this property, there can exist 
no valid objection to the purchasing 
of such boroughs by a West Indian So- 
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ciety, and to the sending of such mem- 
bers for them as, the Society conceives, 
may best defend its rights. Indeed, 
there would be a practical improve- 
ment in the House of Commons to 
the extent this might be done, inas- 
much as boroughs would unquestion- 
ably be better in the hands of a pub- 
lic Society than in those of private 
persons. They would be better, too, 
in another respect ; as, instead of be- 
ing the means of furnishing conse- 
quence to mere wealth, they would 
be elevated to the dignity of furnish- 
ing places to superior talent—for the 
Society would only choose men of 
that description. 

I would, however, go much farther 
than this; it is only in some public 
profession that the men fit for the ob- 
ject in view are to be found; and to 
pay due attention to the West Indian 
cause, they must, toa certain extent at 
least, sacrifice their professional emo- 
luments. Now it is not probable, that 
men capable of being effective in the 
West India cause, would for the mere 
honour of being advocates of it in 
the House of Commons, make such 
a sacrifice. They must be remune- 
rated for the sacrifice. They must 
be paid. 

But the idea of Members of Par- 
liament being paid is greatly contrary 
to long-established usage. It may 
be so, but it is not just ; and, after all, 
the present custom is practically but 
a device to keep the representation in 
the hands of rich men and great 
families. It is true, that the prin- 
ciple of the constitution, by requir- 
ing qualifications in property, as- 
sumes that property is the criterion 
of wisdom and capacity; and so it 
would be, were property left float- 
ing; but it is trammelled by so many 
laws and usages, that its natural 
effect on society is not allowed in 
consequence to take place. 

Independently, however, of the 
mere usage of the thing, it should be 
recollected, in considering this point, 
that it is not so very ancient, since 
members were considered for their at- 
tendance on Parliament ; that, in the 
colonial legislatures, they are paid 
still; and, in that paradise of all the 
sweets of liberty, the United States, 
they are also paid ; why then should 
they not be paid here—is there any 
thing either morally or politically 
wrong in the payment of members of 
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Parliament? In what does it differ 
from employing counsel at the bar? 
and if the West Indians cannot find 
men so wedded to their interests who 
will work for them without payment, 
why should they not pay those who 
will? It sounds no doubt very noble 
and mighty Roman-like to have le- 
gislators that will act without pay. 
But it is a doctrine that the people 
should not much respect, for it limits 
their choice of legislators to a cer- 
tain narrow class and circle, and that 
not the most distinguished for know- 
ledge and talent. This is a point of 
view in which the subject has not 
been much regarded, but neverthe- 
less it is a true and a just one; but 
it trenches too directly on the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform to be 
discussed in this subsidiary manner, 
especially as I have said enough to 
justify the propriety of the West 
Indians purchasing what are called 
rotten boroughs, and paying mem- 
bers to represent the West Indian 
interest. 

Now, if we suppose the West In- 
dian interest represented by fit and 
discreet persons, and fairly orga- 
nized by incorporation into a simul- 
taneous body against the philanthro- 
pists, the next point to be considered 
is the course of policy they should 
adopt. It is quite manifest, from 
what I have said in my former letter, 
that this will not be to resist the ab- 
rogation of slavery, but only to see 
that before the West India property 
is rendered a nullity, sufficient com- 
pensation for what is proposed to be 
annihilated, will be granted to the 
proprietors, and sufficient provision 
made for the slaves, to prevent them 
from sinking into the condition of the 
paupers of Europe ; a policy founded 
on these principles should govern the 
legislative conduct of the friends of 
the West Indies, for without it ruin 
must ensue to the proprietors, and 
wretchedness to the slaves. 

At present the slaves are in better 
circumstances than the labourers of 
England. By giving them freedom 
they will be reduced to equal cir- 
cumstances. It is not in the power 
of enactment to do more. The slave, 
therefore, will, in a certain degree, 
be deteriorated in his condition by 
what the philanthropists are endea- 
vouring to accomplish, and in this 
lies much of the force of what may be 
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addressed to the world in answer to 
the idle declamation about the ab- 
stract thing which they call freedom. 
True freedom is security against the 
evils incident to human society, and 
it is an assumed dogma, which has 
no existence in nature, to suppose 
that fences can be raised without 
abridging natural liberty. It is this 
fact which makes the several condi- 
tions of mankind not entirely good 
in themselves, but comparatively so 
with one another. Liberty, as it is 
vulgarly understood, implies the ab- 
sence of restraint or of law; but 
under the forms of freedom, it is 
not difficult to conceive a despotism 
established by law, that shall be as 
grievous as absolute tyranny. Con- 
siderations of this kind are closely 
interwoven with the West Indian 
question, and must be looked at in 
all their bearings, and carefully too, 
before any ultimate opinion can be 
well formed. I say, can be, because 
the philanthropists have unfortu- 
nately inoculated the negroes with 
their theories, and that simple peo- 
ple imagine that what is called eman- 
cipation, will make them at once 
masters. They are like the poor 
child, who, on being asked of what 
profession he intended to be, said, 
*‘ agentleman !” and why? “ because 
they walk about with sticks,” as if 
nothing more went to establish the 
profession than that innocent proce- 
dure. You must treat the negro as 
the child, to make him understand 
the actual condition in which he 
will be placed when he gets his pa- 
nacea, emancipation, the boon intend- 
ed to be given. The advocates of 
gradual emancipation contemplate 
something of the kind—of previously 
informing the negroes—though as yet 
they have held the world in darkness 
as to what it is they contemplate. 
They must come forward with their 
specific plan, if they have any, and 
take opinion on the subject before 
they hazard the declaration of any 
legislative resolution: this theyshould 
be obliged to do. Considering the 
state of the parties interested, and 
that the tendency of their endeavours 
is nothing less than to desolate the 
West Indies—a probable effect that 
cannot be often enough held up to 
view, but which the philanthropists 
in their zeal to attain their hazardous 
end, carefully conceal. 
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It is no part of the duty of those 
who oppose the philanthropists to of- 
fer any plan, even while they contend 
that the process of emancipation can 
only be accomplished by intellectual 
improvement. Their business is sim- 
ply to criticise the schemes of their 
opponents ; for the moral purification, 
the welling of the mind, is going on 
as fast as circumstances warrant 
among the negroes. It is only those 
who think otherwise, and desire to 
see it refining faster, that can enter- 
tain any project for hastening the pro- 
cess. 

But it is a project which we want 
to see. Place it before us, and let us 
judge of it, before we give you leave 
to introduce it; for it will affect us 
and ours, but w vill i in no degree touch 
you, or aught of yours. This distinc- 
tion between ours and yours is all we 
wish you to consider. It may be fine 
amusement to you to play with the 
rights of man, as you call them ; but 
if you make us furnish the balls, 
you commence with an usurpation 
at our expense, and equality is de- 
stroyed between us. We have no ob- 
jection to your game ; but you have 
no right nor authority to make us 
supply you with the means of play- 
ing it. 

The case stands precisely thus :— 
The West Indians say—and they 
speak from actual knowledge of the 
case—that the negroes at present en- 
joy a positive quantity of happiness, 
which the planters are averse to see 
put to the hazard of diminution. The 
philanthropists, on the contrary, say, 
that they will put entirely aside this 
species of happiness, and substitute a 
new condition of relationship; by 
which more of another kind of happi- 
ness (political) will accrue: but they 
have only speculative opinion to al- 
lege against undeniable fact. The 
whole question, therefore, is—shall 
the change be hazarded? 

I have myself heard it often alleged, 
that, granting that the West Indians 
are in justice entitled to compensa- 
tion, and the negroes to a prov ision 
for setting them free, such is the 
amount of the sum which would be 
requisite to effect this that it could 
not be raised, and, therefore, it is 
useless to think of it. The ne- 
groes will make themselves free—the 
plantations will be desolated—the 
planters will be ruined—all the fleets 
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of ships in the West India trade will 
rot in the harbours unemployed—all 
the many thousands of sailors that 
formerly sailed in them will be sent 
adrift to beggary, or to the navies of 
adverse nations—the carpenters in the 
dock-yards will also be driven to mi- 
sery—the mortgagees of the West In- 
dies will be made bankrupt—their 
counting-houses be shut up—the 
enormous warehouses, and stupend- 
ous docks, become heaps of ruins— 
the ropemakers and the sailmakers 
be cast into poverty—the count- 
less crowds of labourers and arti- 
sans, which the West India trade em- 
ploys, will all be tumbled head- 
long into idleness andcrime. All this 
will be the effect of emancipation ; 
and shall we not put our hands into 
our pockets to try if we can prevent 
it—because the value of the British 
West Indies and their eight hundred 
thousand slaves, cannot be estimated 
in value at less than a hundred mil- 
lions sterling, and that sum Great 
Britain cannot afford to raise ? 

But this cannot be allowed; for 
even if the sum requisite were correct- 
ly estimated at one hundred millions 
sterling, it is not such an unattainable 
amount as the friends of compensa- 
tion imagine. In fact, it might easily 
be effected thus :— 

Without treating with the West In- 
dians at all, let the estimated amount 
of compensation be created stock in 
the names of the commissioners for 
the redemption of the national debt, 
to be held by them in trust for the 
West Indian interest. 

From this stock, appropriations 
may be made, from time to time, to 
the West Indian proprietors, as the 
value of their slaves is ascertained, as 
it must be, by commissioners. Taking 
the compensation at the supposed sum 
of one hundred millions, the amount 
would be added to the national debt. 
But Government would have to pro- 
vide only for the interest, which, at 
three per cent. would amount to no 
more than three millions a year. 

There is now paid between two 
and three millions for the redemp- 
tion of the national debt: and this, 
in place of redeeming the debt, 
might be applied to pay the dividends 
on the new stock. 

It is said there is to be a reduction 
of the taxes to the amount of three 
millions a year. But instead of 
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making this reduction, the taxes 
might be continued, and the procecds 
specially applied to pay the divi- 
dends. It is not overstating the ge- 
nerosity of the British public to say, 
that it would cheerfully bear twice 
that amount, to be free of the ques- 
tion and stigma of slavery. 

By this it will be seen, that com- 
pensation may be easily found with- 
out increasing the taxes, or disturbing 
the existing order of things. 

But the subject admits of a much 
more moderate view—even practical 
as the preceding plan may seem. 
The philanthropists say, that eman- 
cipation will not bring any material 
change upon the West Indies, and 
that compensation will not be re- 
quired. So much the better—but still 
I would only provide for the probable 
consequences. Let Government only 
say to the legislature, your benevo- 
lence will perhaps cost the West In- 
diaus all their property, which they 
value at so much; now, we have no 
objection to indulge your philanthro- 
pical visions; but before we ran in 
justice and equity do so, put it in our 
power to make compensation, when 
it shall be required, and to the amount 
that may be found necessary. In 
asking you to create a new stock of 
one hundred millions in trust with 
the commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt, or rather to put 
into their hands for that purpose the 
sum of three millions a year, we do 
not say that when you have done so, 
we shall begin immediately to pay 
the West Indians. No: we shall 
keep the sum until it has been ascer- 
tained what losses are occasioned to 
them by your philanthropy; and 
it is not wanted, the nation will have 
all this stock in readiness for any 
other contingent. It may be a sacred 
treasure, reserved for wars with the 
Gaul—you will be none the poorer 
by the appropriation ; but let us see 
by making it, that you are willing to 
assure the West Indians that their 
interests are duly appreciated in your 
schemes of philanthropy. As a pre- 
liminary therefore to the discussion 
of the question of emancipation, 
you should make the fund of indem- 
nification, and when that is done, 
then proceed with your schemes of 
emancipation, whether these be for 
an immediate or a gradual abolition : 
no impediment can then be made 
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even to the wildest. But before you 
take any step for precipitating the 
« sleek and fatted” negro into work- 
house poverty and parochial pinch- 
ing, provide that his condition shall 
not be made worse than it is. 

The vast value of the West dndies 
to the general empire and to many 
home interests is not disputed, and 
I have just shown that in their ex- 
tremest estimate it may be practically 
and easily considered; but there is 
an insidious argument employed by 
the philanthropists, calculated to turn 
the public attention aside from the 
contemplation of compensation, or to 
make it be regarded as a very trivial 
thing. It is this—the West Indian 
trade has now been for many years 
in a languishing condition. Every 
session of Parliament the merchants 
have been soliciting a remission of 
duties, and every year the doors of 
the treasury have been besieged with 
the tales of their grievances. This, 
the philanthropists say, is a proof 
that West Indian property cannot 
be of that great value now that it 
once was; and that, granting the 
proprietors are entitled to compen- 
sation, the amount cannot be a large 
sum; nor can it be pretended that 
the depreciation in the value of their 
property has been caused by the en- 
deavours of the benevolent to assuage 
the sufferings of the poor negroes— 
No doubt this is exceedingly plausi- 
ble; it is seemingly conclusive, and 
is intended to impress Government 
and the country with an idea that 
emancipation may be granted, even 
allowing compensation, without great 
expense. But let us examine the 
argument a little narrowly. 

It presents, I think, a two-fold 
character ; jirst, the depreciation ari- 
sing from causes extraneous to the 
existing slavery ; and second, the de- 
preciation arising from the doubts 
which have been started by calling 
in question the validity of the tenures 
and titles by which the property is 
held. Without the argument be thus 
separated it cannot be properly in- 
vestigated; and it cannot be fairly 
stated but in this divided form. Now 
let us consider it accordingly. 

With relation to the first division, 
it is not denied, that although the 
consumption of West Indian pro- 
duce has increased since the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade to our islands, 
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still the value of the produce of the 
islands has diminished. During the 
discussions of the slave-trade ques- 
tion, it was often enough alleged, 
that the abrogation of the trade 
would have the effect of increasing 
the value of their property to the 
West Indians, and yet nothing can 
be more true than that it has had 
quite the opposite effect. In so far 
then the advocates of that interest- 
ing measure have proved false pro- 
phets. And why? Simply because 
in abolishing the trade among our- 
selves we threw it into the hands 
of others, who have made use of it 
to enlarge the cultivation of their 
plantations. We, by abolishing the 
trade, have raised against ourselves 
competiters, and the value of our 
West Indian produce has been less- 
ened in the markets of the world by 
the ability which we conferred upon 
our rivals in them. Can this fact 
be denied? and can it be disputed 
that this is not one of those extra- 
neous causes which have brought 
on the depreciation so much felt? 
Our West Indies have now compe- 
titors to a much larger extent than 
they ever had before. Their produce 
may be said to be of limited, though 
of general consumption, and more of 
the same kind is now manufactured 
than at any former period, arising 
entirely from our having made no 
effectual effort to induce other na- 
tions to abolish the slave trade when 
we did it ourselves. There was a 
gross error in the policy in which 
we abolished the trade, and care 
should be taken that a second be 
not again committed. The consent 
of all Europe should have been ob- 
tained in the first instance to the 
abolition ; and that should have been 
established as a preliminary, which 
afterwards cost us so much trouble 
to accomplish by treaties, and which 
have not yet been effectual. Now 
the depreciation which has arisen 
from this error is clearly to be at- 
tributed to the benevolent machina- 
tions of the philanthropists, and a 
ground of compensation might be 
founded on that fact. 

But the additional cultivation in 
the foreign colonies, arising from 
the advantages thrown into them by 
our abolition of the slave trade, is not 
the only cause of that depreciation 
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which so materially affects the value 
of West Indian produce. We have 
not only enabled the foreign colonies 
to, cultivate more than formerly, but 
we have disabled our own islands 
from cultivating so much. We have 
placed the difference between what 
our own islands raised at one time 
and what they now raise, in the hands 
of their adversaries ; besides the ad- 
ditional quantity which has arisen 
from the extended cultivation of the 
latter. This cannot be denied, and 
it constitutes another ground for 
claiming compensation. 

Independently, however, of these 
two indisputable consequences of the 
impolitic manner into which the 
kingdom was hurried to the abolition 
of the slave trade, there is another 
quite as striking. By that measure 
we, in one way, increased the value 
of West Indian property in our colo- 
nies, and in so far may be said to 
have realized the false predictions of 
the philanthropists—but we only, 
and, in fact, made it more costly to 
raise the produce than it was pre- 
viously. We rendered cultivation 
more expensive, but (which would 
have been the true realization of the 
prophecy,) we did not increase the 
value of the produce. West Indian 
estates were in consequence dimi- 
nished in value, because the expense 
of cultivating them was increased ; 
so that, had the prices continued the 
same, there would still have been 
a depreciation proceeding from that 
cause ; but the prices continued to 
decline, and therefore a just ground 
of compensation lies in this expense 
of cultivation, as well as in the two 
other causes. 

It thus appears very obvious, that 
causes are in operation which have 
depreciated the value of West India 
property—extraneous causes; and it 
is equally obvious, that these causes 
have originated in the measures of 
the philanthropists, who therefore 
can with no fairness, nor show of any 
justice, maintain that, on account of 
these extraneous causes, the West 
Indians have not a just pretence to 
claim indemnification, or on that ac- 
count to have it considered in their 
claim hereafter for compensation. On 
the contrary, they have even now 
a good claim for indemnification, 
without reference to what may take 
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place in the future; in so much as 
they alone have been made to bear 
the whole expense of the abolition, 
the cost of the boon given to huma- 
nity, by ending the slave trade. 

Having thus shown that, in the 
first division of the plausible argu- 
ment of the philanthropist against 
compensation, there really exists a 
very strong ground for it indeed, I 
shall now take up the second divi- 
sion, touching the doubts they have 
started, relative to the validity of 
West Indian tenures and titles to 
property. 

It will not be denied, that the 
whole bearings of the question of 
slavery have had the effect of dimi- 
nishing the value of property, of what- 
soever kind, in the West Indies. The 
time was, when the right to property 
in the slave was so perfectly admit- 
ted, that mortgages on that species 
of property could be easily obtained, 
and were obtained. What man in his 
senses would now lend money on any 
such security? What man who has 
lent it, is not anxious to obtain re- 
payment even at a considerable sacri- 
fice? Is there then no depreciation 
arising from this cause? and is not 
this cause the first of the attacks 
made by the philanthropists, under 
the pretence of abrogating an evil, 
of which there is much reason in 
doubting the existence. The land- 
lord has been reduced to be a tenant 
at will—inheritance has been de- 
stroyed, and yet we are told, that 
this diminishes the amount of the 
claim for compensation ! 

It is not, however, the property in 
the slaves only that should be consi- 
dered. Without the negroes, the land 
is literally worth nothing ; and, there- 
fore, just in the same proportion as 
the slave has been rendered valueless 
to his master, the estate on which he 
laboured is made equally so. Would 
any man, under the agitations of Mr. 
Brougham and his friends, invest 
money from this country in the 
West Indies? Will it not, therefore, 
be at once admitted, that from as 
sound a tenure and title to their es- 
tates as the gentlemen of England 
possess to theirs, the philanthropists. 
have rendered the holding of the 
planters dangerously precarious? I 
say not, that “ the violation of the 
security of one description of pro- 
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perty is generally and quickly fol- 
lowed by an unceremonious destruc- 
tion of all,” because I reaily hope 
it is not necessary ; and yet, in every 
discussion of the slave question in 
Parliament, the very foundations of 
individual property are openly assail- 
ed, and listened to with a complacen- 
cy that deserves no other epithet than 
infatuation. The titles and the te- 
nures of West Indian property are ab- 
solutely destroyed for all practical 
purposes. No West Indian can now 
bequeath, with satisfaction to his fa- 
mily, any property at all. He may 
give the name in the will, and mention 
there the thousands of pounds that 
he has, under the law, invested in ne- 
groes; but how is it ever again to be 
converted into money? Surely those 
rash and pious zealots, who endeavour 
so assiduously to cast their fellow- 
subjects, the West Indian proprietors, 
into absolute poverty, do not consi- 
der how much they impair the strong- 
holds of their own weight in the state 
—how much they injure their own 
charters and title-deeds—when they 
talk of all men being equal in rights ! 
Good God! are not all men also equal 
in property? Is there any law of na- 
ture, any authority, but the necessary 
institutions of society, which consti- 
tutes property? Does not every in- 
dividual born upon the globe inherit, 
as the birthright of his being, a claim 
to an equal share with his fellows of 
the earth ? and yet do we not see, that 
the majority of mankind are allowed 
by society to claim only their graves, 
while “ lords and gentlemen” are 
protected by the laws, and the wis- 
dom, and the experience of ages, in 
the possession of vast domains ?— 
What is the difference between the 
natural right to property and the 
natural rights of man? The one is 
as good as the other. They are in- 
deed one ; and it is only by shutting 
the eyes of the understanding, and 
assuming that there is some differ- 
ence, that the radical discussion of 
the West Indian servitude is at all 
tolerated. 

But my present purpose lies not in 
such topics. All I contend for is, 
that West Indian property has some 
value by the long-acknowledged vali- 
dity of tenures and titles ; and in pro- 
portion as these are depreciated in 
value, by causes to which the pro- 
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prictors are naturally and legally op- _ the argument, unfairly alleged by the 
posed, compensation should be grant- _ philanthropists, strengthens this opi- 
ed. Ina word, the conclusion, both  nion. 

from the first and second division of J. G. 


N.B. I have just been informed, that two or three of the West Indian Com- 
mittee of Literature—God save the mark !—West Indies and Literature !!! 
are mightily displeased at some of the observations in my last letter. They 
are at full liberty to be so—but it shall not deter me from accomplishing the 
task which early connexions and old associations have induced me volun- 
éarily to undertake. I write but to impress, if I can, the public. 

Since your last publication, there has been an anti-slave meeting at 
Bristol ; at which the Broad-brimmed spoilers of others were, in argument, 
completely defeated. At Glasgow, where reciprocity is appreciated—there 
has also been another assemblage, where ‘‘ cocks attempted to be as free of 
horse corn’—but the number, I hear, did not exceed three hundred— 
perhaps there may have been three hundred and an old lady. The petition 
from Edinburgh, for granting immediate manumission to the negroes was 
signed by twenty-five thousand persons—(how many were school-boys ?) 
But as the Apostle Paul says, prophetically of the inhabitants—“ All the 
Athenians and strangers there, spend their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing,” and an anti-slavery meeting was as 
good for a forenoon’s amusement, as an elephant for an evening show. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tue following Epigram, by Clement Marét, is a very beautiful imitation 
of Martial’s Bella Es. 


Tuov art very fair, in truth, 
Slandereth he who doth deny it. 
Thou art very rich, I see— 
Hast thou need to conquer by it? 


Thou art very good and gentle, 

To deny it who shall dare? 

But, when thine own praise thou singest, 
Thou art not good, nor rich, nor fair ! 


Monstreuil was born at Paris in 1620, and afterwards became Secretary to 


the Archbishop of Aix. His poetry is distinguished by much grace aud 
elegance of expression. 


I am not pure enough to claim 
The love-glance of thine eye ; 

But my heart hath grief sufficient, 
Phillis, to deserve thy sigh. 


In my tears, ’twere too much glory, 
For thee, in sooth, to take a part; 
lu thy memory I may linger, 

If I am not in thy heart. 


Tho’ the favour be most precious, 
Hope hath lit her dying ember— 
Oh! Phillis, is it not the same, 
To love and to remember ? 
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THE BURNINGS IN KENT, 


Tuere has been a vast profusion of 
oratory, and more than an average 
crop of ingenious theories, and a 
plentiful lack of common sense fruit- 
lessly expended on this subject in 
Parliament, and elsewhere. Efforts 
have been made, from what motives 
we enquire not, to give to the fires in 
Kent and other places a mysterious 
origin—to veil the authors—to hide 
the causes—to distort plain and in- 
controvertible facts, in order to con- 
ceal as much as possible from public 
view, what in our apprehension, 
should not be concealed for one mo- 
ment, if it be desirable that proper 
and efficient remedies should be ap- 
plied. Every where we see sedate 
gentlemen indulging in dark sur- 
mises—in whispers which it would 
be treason to speak aloud in Down- 
ing Street—in hints of walking hu- 
man phosphorus boxes, accoutred 
as the retailers of religious tracts, or 
the agents of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety ; of pyrotechnic troopers, riding 
about the country, loaded with com- 
bustibles, and attired sometimes like 
a London attorney, going the home 
circuit, or an honest tea-dealer seek- 
ing orders: all this we hear whisper- 
ed and insinuated in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, accompanied with the 
usual pertinent looks, sober grimaces, 
and all the other outward signs of 
confidence and consternation. 

“It is not the honest labourers of 
Kent,” says one noble friend ; “‘ it is 
not the good men of Kent,” exclaims 
Sir Somebody; “it is not my te- 
nantry who are implicated,” ejacu- 
lates a third party ; ‘‘ nor is it mine,” 
say a fourth and fifth; ‘no, no,” 
strikes in another, ‘‘ I am confident 
that neither the yeomanry, nor the 
labourers, nor even those whom we 
might term the paupers of the county, 
in which I have the honour to reside, 
have any guilty knowledge of these 
infamous outrages.” This is the 
language we hear from persons whom 
we are bound to respect, but which 
nevertheless we cannot but regret, 
inasmuch as it proves either too 
much or too little; for if the la- 
bourers be not the authors of these 
burnings, then we have nothing to 
ear in a national! point of view, and 
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AND THE STATE OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


there is no reason for exciting any 
great alarm; while on the other hand, 
if they be the authors and abettors 
of them, the truth should be spoken 
out unreservedly, and the most 
searching enquiry made into the mo- 
ral and physical causes, which, in- 
verting and perverting all the natural 
sympathies of the cottager or la- 
bourer, arm him against his employer 
and protector, and drive him to acts 
of crime, of which unless checked, 
either by the strong arm of the law, 
or a change in his condition, he will 
be the first victim. 

If we could, upon any rational 
grounds, arrive at the conclusion, 
that these incendiary proceedings are 
not the acts of the labourers, or 
that, on the contrary, they are the 
unwilling and insensed witnesses of 
their progress; if we could consci- 
entiously acquit them of all know- 
ledge of the authors, of any partici- 
pation in the crime, or of any latent 
dissatisfaction on their part, leading 
to a violation of the law, and an in- 
clination to secretly promote such a 
change as would drag to their level, 
in the scale of society, every order 
that is above them, imagining that 
in this confusion and commingling 
of classes, their condition would be 
ameliorated, or that a nearer equality 
of castes and circumstances would be 
produced ; if we could acquit them 
of any such wish or intention, we 
should feel unfeigned happiness in 
discharging from our mind the sus- 
picions that cling to it. But it is 
because we can, after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, come to no such 
conclusion ; because the facts are too 
clear and overwhelming on the op- 
posite side; because we sce in the 
present proceedings, the workings of 
a pernicious system, which we have 
long watched and decried—which 
we have exposed and condemned in 
vain ; that we must adopt a different 
theory, and fortify it by arguments, 
and by evidence, which it may be 
painful to promulgate, but which the 
state of the country, and the unmiti- 
gated wretchedness of the lower 
classes, render an imperious duty. 

Lord Wilton at the feast of the 
rail-wav, in Manchester, but with 
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more arrogance than he had any 
right to assume, disclosed some facts 
which are intimately connected with 
this subject. He stated that for some 
considerable time, the working classes 
have cherished a lamentable distrust 
of the wealthy and aristocratic or- 
der, to which his lordship belongs. 
They had, he said, undergone a 
change of feeling; had cooled in 
their attachment to their superiors ; 
had uprooted that respect which the 
yeoman, in the best days of our his- 
tory, bore towards his lord, and the 
mechanic towards his employer ; 
had begun to inculcate the absurd 
notions of equality, and look upon 
themselves as aggrieved, merely be- 
cause providence had cast their lot 
in a poorer or more obscure station 
than that of the aristocracy. This 
unhappy estrangement of affection, 
his lordship was pleased to ascribe 
to the march of education, to the 
malign nostrums of the schoolmaster, 
to the spurious morality of the pre- 
sent day, and the dangerous influence 
of Mr. Henry, now Lord Brougham, 
and cheap libraries. 

How far Lord Wilton once advo- 
cated the extension of this sort of 
education himself, or how often he 
enacted the empiric, when it suited 
his purposes, or the objects of a fac- 
tion, we shall not stop to enquire. 
Certain it is, however, that his lord- 
ship either was ignorant of, or he in- 
tentionally misrepresented the causes 
of that alienation which he lament- 
ed. We freely give his lordship the 
choice of the alternative—his igno- 
rance or his malevolence—the sub- 
terfuge of the tool or the blockhead. 
The estrangement which he deplores; 
the jarring pretensions which he de- 
precates and possibly dreads; are 
not caused by the progress of educa- 
tion, but the march of poverty—not 
by cheap tracts, but by poor fare— 
not by information, but the want of 
employment, and inadequate suste- 
nance. It isa melancholy fact that 
for several years, the labourers of 
England have been declining towards 
the unhappy condition of the pea- 
santry of Ireland. Since 1823, the 
increase of crime is truly alarming, 
being from 16,000 committals, to 
nearly 26,000 ; and yet this increase, 
terrific though it be, is by no means 
equal to the deterioration in the cir- 
cumstances of the labourer, and the 
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rapid increase of pauperism. The 
rate of aliment, doled out by the 
overseer, has been reduced in the ra- 
tio of the fall in the prices of pro- 
visions, and various articles of clo- 
thing; notwithstanding which the 
actual and nominal assessments, un- 
der the poor laws, have increased 
from five millions and a half, to 
upwards of eight millions. The 
number of those who pay poor rates, 
has been reduced considerably by the 
depression of the times, and the re- 
verses of trade, while the number 
of paupers has increased; and those 
who were once in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and earned adequate 
wages, are now reduced to a state of 
privation, bordering on absolute pau- 
perism. In Kent alone there are 
not less than thirty thousand persons, 
who do not earn more than nine- 
pence aday. There are hundreds of 
families, consisting of husband, wife, 
and from two to six children, who 
do not divide among them on the 
average, more than seven shillings 
and sixpence a week, being about 
two-pence halfpenny per day, “to each 
individual, young and old. In Sussex, 
the condition of the labourers is si- 
milar; he is a fortunate wretch, who 
receives twelve-pence a day, for toil- 
ing upon the roads, from six o’clock 
in the morning to six at night. In 
Bedfordshire, things are much in the 
same state; and as regards the ac- 
tual paupers, who are numerous, 
their treatment is revolting to hu- 
manity. There are not only pinched 
upon the lowest possible quantity of 
sustenance, but they are enclosed in 
pens, driven from place to place, like 
cattle, sold upon a term to the high- 
est bidder, under conditions that 
would make a slave blush in the 
West Indies. 

Every moral feeling is outraged ; 
every tie dear to poverty and mis- 
fortune is torn asunder; the pauper 
is treated like a locomotive machine, 
as if he had neither feelings nor at- 
tachments, nor any sense of human 
life or animal indulgences. In Buck- 
inghamshire the pressure of the taxes, 
tithes, poor-rates, and other imposts, 
is so enormous, that large portions 
of land cannot be let. Thousands of 
acres have been thrown upon the 
hands of the proprietors. The poor 
are so numerous, that any quantity 


of field or road labour may be ob- 
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tained from able-bodied men for from 
ls. to 1s. 3d. per day. Young men, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
are employed in sifting gravel, and 
are paid no more than sevenpence a 
day. In Cambridgeshire the labou- 
rer is no better situated. Sometimes 
Od., and in many cases not more 
than 6d., a day are the wages of a 
digger of gravel, or a breaker of 
stones. There is a case before us, 
relative to that county, where a pau- 
per, who was employed digging gra- 
vel, for 3s. 6d. a week, happened to 
keep a pig at his cottage. The pig 
produced a litter ; and as if this had 
been a windfall, like some of those 
which drop like manna on the head 
of Bishop Blomfield, he was dismissed 
from his employment, and told he could 
have no more employment till he had 
sold his young pigs in the market, and 
expended the proceeds in his subsis- 
tence! This is a well authenticated 
fact. Under this mode of managing 
the poor, how is it possible for any 
labourer, who has once come under 
the régime of the overseer, ever to 
better his condition ? 

Similar treatment has been, and 
still is, pursued in Hampshire. And 
it did not commence yesterday. The 
cruelties we speak of were not in- 
vented in 1830. Three or four years 
ago the magistrates of that county 
had a meeting, in order to strike the 
rate of wages for the poor. Over 
this meeting, if we mistake not, Sir 
Francis Baring, that eminent Whig 
philanthropist and liberal politician, 
presided. It was then and there 
fixed, that the wages of a labourer 
upon the roads, during winter, should 
be sixpence a day! This was agreed 
to, and no more was paid. Neces- 
sity forced the unprotected pauper 
to starve upon this miserable and 
degrading pittance. And this was 
the assessment of the magistrates— 
not the rate fixed by the “‘ rapacious” 
overseer—but by the landowners and 
gentlemen of England! But it 1s 
not to Hampshire, or Cambridge- 
shire, or Sussex, or Kent, or Bed- 
fordshire, or Berkshire, or Bucking- 
hamshire, that this state of things 
is confined. It pervades all the 
southern and many of the middle 
counties of England. The proprie- 
tors of the soil have acted with a 
total disregard of the consequences, 
absolutely like insane men, and the 
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labourer has been driven to distrac- 
tion, He is every where treated like 
a beast of burthen. As to the union 
of the sexes, Mr. P. Macqueen well 
observes, that matrimony is strictly 
prohibited and prevented, except in 
those cases, where the bridegroom 
has no alternative between wedlock 
and the treadmill. In order to save 
the sum of five pounds many an un- 
fortunate male devil is compelled to 
marry and attach himself to a parish 
prostitute for life. Domestic indus- 
try is not encouraged, but actually 
restrained. The natural habits of 
the poor are inverted ; and it is no 
uncommon sight to see a poor, ema- 
ciated, slender girl assisting her fa- 
ther in the rough work of breaking 
stones by the road sides of England. 
No portion of the soil is given to 
the poor for domestic culture. He 
must not grow a potato, or a cab- 
bage, or a turnip, for his own use, 
even though the land be waste, and 
yielding no revenue, and he living 
in idleness at the expense of the 
parish. Machinery has driven the 
distaff into oblivion. Spinning and 
knitting by the winter fire-side are 
now almost unknown. The cottage 
wheel now never turns to the happy 
song, nor is the cottager ever heard 
to whistle over the osiers which he 
makes into baskets. Nothing is 
heard but the plaint of poverty, the 
murmur of deep sorrow, the mut- 
tering threat of indignation and ven- 
geance. To this, oh, God! we have 
come at last! The common people 
are reduced to the minimum of en- 
durable existence, and despair dic- 
tates acts at which their hearts re- 
volt. There is in the nature of man 
a spirit of retaliation, and it is this 
spirit which is now warring with 
the property of those whose fathers 
were their protectors. 

This being the lamentable state of 
the lower orders in England, let us 
contrast it with that of the higher 
classes. The change effected in the 
currency by Peel’s bill has been pro- 
ductive of two paramount evils work- 
ing in opposite directions. It has 
embarrassed the improving land- 
owner—the farmer of inadequate ca- 
pital, and who, in many instances, 
depended upon the credit of some 
neighbouring banker—the small ma- 
nufacturer, and the respectable shop- 
keeper, All these people have unex- 
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pectedly been plunged into difficul- 
ties, many of them unconscious of 
the quarter whence the blow came. 
The landlord who had borrowed 
money for the laudable purpose of 
improving his estate, and which 
money, while he expended it, gave 
employment to numerous workmen, 
whose labour so directed, was a na- 
tional benefit—such a man is half 
beggared. The mortgagee, were he 
to foreclose, could take from him al- 
most his last acre. When the in- 
vestment was made, one-third of the 
rental of the estate paid the interest 
due to the lender. Now, however, 
this interest, along with increased 
poor rates and other burthens, swal- 
lows up two-thirds or more of the 
whole rental. How can such a pro- 
prietor expend any part of his income 
in agricultural improvements? How 
can he afford to employ labourers? 
He can scarce maintain his family, 
and pay the taxes. The wood upon 
his estate is almost unsaleable—the 
iron not worth the digging—his pas- 
ture land will scarcely let except to 
some itinerant drover, who, in all 
probability, will cheat him—and as 
for his arable land, it is in a great 
measure thrown upon his hands— 
his late industrious tenants having 
sold off their stoek, and embarked for 
Canada or New South Wales. 

The opposite evil, caused by Peel’s 
bill, affects a different class of per- 
sons in a very different manner. 
While it has impoverished the small 
trader, and the landowner entirely 
dependant upon the produce of the 
soil—while it has embarrassed the 
village tradesman and manufacturer, 
and deprived the labourer of em- 
ployment—it has thrown the capital 
of the country into a few hands; 
giving, as it were, a monopoly to the 
holder of stock and ready money ; 
doubling the value of this money ; 
doubling the value of all fixed sala- 
ries, annuities, and pensions ; doub- 
ling the pressure of the taxes and all 
local burthens ; and enriching to an 
enormous extent all the loan brokers 
and contractors, all the lenders of 
money, and all the unprincipled job- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, at the 
expense of the nation at large, but 
principally of the most industrious 
portion of the population. It has 
enriched the Barings, the Peels, the 
Ricardos, the people of the tribe of 
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Lopez and Manasseh, the Roths- 
childs, the Morrisons, and the kins- 
men of Ikey Solomons, and all the 
enormous and overgrown capitalists. 
This, we submit, is a grievous evil. 
It has placed the resources of the 
country entirely under the control 
of those who have the least interest 
in its welfare ; who have no sympa- 
thies in common with the labourer or 
the operative ; who luxuriate in low 
prices while the farmer is starving ; 
and glory in cheap cottcns, while the 
weaver is feasting upon parish soup, 
or rocking his hungry child upon a 
cold hearth without a coat or a shoe. 
These men care no more for the mis- 
fortunes of the unhappy workmen, 
who are their dupes and their vic- 
tims, than his Grace the Conqueror of 
Napoleon did for the cries of the 5,000 
Hindoos whom he sent to their ac- 
count in the waters of the Mal- 
purba. 

If it be true, then, as Lord Wilton 
alleges, which we fear it is, that the 
democracy have begun to look with 
an eye of distrust upon the aristo- 
cracy, this feeling has its origin in 
the rapacity of these swelling up- 
starts who having too long an unfor- 
tunate, and we fear a fatal influence 
in the councils of the nation, have dic- 
tated the measures which have all 
but ruined the country. These la- 
bourers are too shrewd not to per- 
ceive that every measure of the suc- 
cessive administrations which have 
ruled England since 1823, has tended 
to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many; and while it has made 
beggars lords, and swindlers honour- 
able gentlemen, has beggared the real 
nobility, and converted into mendi- 
cants and slaves a great portion of 
the productive classes. They cannot 
but look with an eye of jealousy on 
these men. Every horrid image, and 
every trait of long concealed resent- 
ment, must start up at the bare men- 
tion of their names. They see the 
country laid waste, and fast retro- 
grading towards its original sterility, 
in order that the political nostrums 
of these quacks may be carried into 
effect, and that the foreign speculator 
may amass a fortune upon the ruins 
of domestic industry. They see that, 
as their wages have fallen, the profits 
of these speculators—these lords of 
cotton and of bullion—of bank bonds 
and American mines—of Dantzic 
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corn and Baltic ships—have propor- 
tionally increased. No sympathy did 
they ever experience at their hands. 
Their vampire speeches in parlia- 
ment were merely intended to de- 
ceive the credulous, and suck the life- 
blood of the poor. The boasted 
predictions of that political millen- 
nium, when a capon was to be in 
every labourer’s pot, and a sove- 
reign in his pocket, were obviously 
attempts at fraud—an_ ingenious 
pretext for robbing and _ pillaging 
with impunity. The labourer now 
sees through all this, and the indig- 
nant blood of his ancestors boils in 
his veins. His eyes are now opened 
to the scheme which had his degra- 
dation for its object. He under- 
stands the nature and the purport of 
al] the tempting projects of emigra- 
tion and banishment. He knows 
that the tax-eaters and the loan-job- 
bers would, if they could, keep Eng- 
land exclusively to themselves—that 
they would make it a vast workshop, 
even though they should convert it 
into a desert; and that, to promote 
their own base interests, they would 
sanction laws against freedom, that 
would render our country more en- 
slaved than Tripoli or Algiers. In 
the executive government and _ its 
pensioners and dependants, he per- 
ceives nothing but venality and cor- 
ruption, treachery being deemed the 
mark of talent, and dishonesty and 
subserviency the avenues to power. 
In the church he sees the priest de- 
dicated to the service of the Most 
High, a mere needy and despic- 
able worshipper of Mammon—the 
merits which gain a mitre being 
apostacy—and the ambition of a 
Christian bishop having no _loftier 
aim than the enjoyment of pluralities. 
In the legal profession he sees a re- 
creant Whig, and a pretended friend 
of the people, ministering to the 
frantic ambition of an infatuated mi- 
nister, and seeking preferment, even 
to the seat of the Chief Justice of 
England, by acts of foul persecution, 
and by trampling on the liberties of 
his country. Among the literary men 
of England, he perceives that one 
best rewarded who is the supplest in 
his principles, who can cringe most 
adroitly and fawningly at the foot- 
stool of power, and can sell his 
opinions and his consistency as a 
mock justifier of bail sells his oath 
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to the greatest knave for the best 
price. 

Seeing all this—feeling the shame 
and the abasement of all this—see- 
ing that despair can alone be en- 
gendered by a longer endurance of 
the present system—seeing that their 
interests are sacrificed to foreign 
trade—that the minister is unprin- 
cipled, the lawyer profligate, and the 
churchman corrupt—seeing that nine- 
tenths of their ancient guardians, 
the proprietors of the soil, are either 
pensioners, political economists, or, 
like themselves, the victims of a 
debasing and meretricious science, 
founded upon fallacies, and leading 
to demoralization and penury—is it 
surprising that they should hold in 
contempt, or view with suspicion or 
inimical feeling, that order of men, 
of whom Lord Wilton would wish 
to be the organ? They would in- 
deed be far more morally than 
they are physically degraded, if they 
felt otherwise. It is no love of an- 
archy—no abstraction based in re- 
publicanism—no estrangement of 
loyalty—no altered sentiments to- 
wards the throne or the person of 
our revered monarch, that impel them 
to a course repugnant to law, and 
destructive of private property; but 
a deep-rooted fear that no other 
means are left them of bettering 
their condition, or arresting in their 
favour the attention and the justice 
of the conservators of the peace, 
and the legitimate guardians of their 
welfare. They are in such a forlorn 
and hopeless condition that no possi- 
ble combination of circumstances, or 
any inventive acts of tyranny or op- 
pression, can render them worse. 
The felon in the gaol is better fed— 
the lingering inmate of the peniten- 
tiary is better provided for in health, 
and more carefully attended to if in- 
disposed.—Bridewell has no terrors, 
for its victims are subjected to less 
toil, and exposed to fewer casualties 
—the spirit of independence has lost 
its charm, for they are all equally 
dependent and degraded—religion 
has no influence, for they are aliens 
to its consolations—morality has no 
impressive voice, for they have 
violated its covenants, and from the 
pressure of want have long since 
trampled upon its maxims—in fact 
they are poachers upon the decalogue 
and the lord of the manor at the 
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same time, secking transportation 
rather as a reward than a punish- 
ment, and perpetrating crime as if 
they acted under the impulses of 
virtue and the inspirations of pro- 
vidence. 

That the labourers, the degraded 
labourers, of Kent and other coun- 
ties, are the authors of those burn- 
ings that are devastating the coun- 
try, we would, in the absence of all 
ocular proof, infer from the facts we 
have stated, and from that hapless 
condition which all must lament, 
even if this hypothesis were not in- 
dubitably established by the occur- 
rences of the last few days. It is in 
evidence that they assemble in large 
numbers more openly than has yet 
occurred in any of the Rockite coun- 
ties of Ireland. That they warn the 
farmer to employ at his peril thresh- 
ing machines. They intimate, in no 
equivocal terms, their resolution to 
destroy these machines in case he 
should contravene their inhibition. 
They require clergymen, overseers, 
and others, to subscribe to their in- 
junctions, and engage to pay such a 
rate of wages as they decree. They 
exhaust and gratify old resentments 
against those who, as former guar- 
dians of the poor, had incurred their 
displeasure. They walk in proces- 
sion through the towns, intimidating 
the weak, and alarming the nervous ; 
they state their grievances undis- 
guisedly, propound their terms, exact 
their conditions, dictate the reme- 
dies; and, in order to evince their 
hatred of the system which has de- 
based them, they openly attack work- 
houses and farm yards, and sack and 
burn without molestation either from 
the military, the yeomanry, or any 
other force. These exhibitions of 
physical strength, these displays of 
organized rebellion, these astounding 
musterings, marchings, and maraud- 
ings of the discontented are not con- 
fined to Kent. They have occurred 
in Middlesex, in Essex, in Surrey, in 
Sussex, in Berkshire, in Hampshire, 
in Buckinghamshire, in Norfolk, and 
in other counties. The proceedings 
are deliberate and systematical. No 
correspondence is carried on by writ- 


ing. The Post-office is not the bearer * 


of the protocols. There are no cor- 
responding societies—no secretaries 
inditing despatches with a vulgar pen 
—no memorials or general orders for 
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interception—no prey, no game for 
spies—no profitable traffic for the 
emissaries of the Home Office. The 
old tactics of Jack Cade seem to be 
revived by the men of Kent. They 
act from a pervading impulse, and 
the mouth of some one who is dumb 
is their only parliament. The man 
who talks, or writes, or attempts ora- 
tory after the style of Horace Twiss, 
or Tom Macauley, is only worthy of 
being burned or hanged. The knave 
who ¢ quotes Latin is, by prescription, 
an informer, and of course is not per- 
mitted to live. A fellow in top boots, 
who rides his blood mare, and uses 
a four-horse-power threshing ma- 
chine, is an enemy of the public wel- 
fare, and by induction is a capitalist 
and a scoundrel. Ie who reads long 
prayers, and is a member of the se- 
lect vestry, is deemed an extortioner 
in the highest degree. He is a man 
in whom there is much guile, for he 
is contaminated with the odour of 
tithes. ‘The vicar who abstracts three 
hundred a year is instructed that 
two hundred is more than enough, 
The rector who has five hundred is 
told to be content with three. The 
lay impropriator is reminded that, 
as the church was plundered to enrich 
him, he ia his turn will be plundered 
to benefit the elect who want head. 
As for the exciseman, the revenue 
officer, and the tax-gatherer, they 
are by a community of feeling con- 
sidered persous who have no right to 
exist. 

In establishing our proposition 
that this war against taxes and ma- 
chinery is the result of a vicious po- 
licy, which has impoverished, degrad- 
ed, and exasperated the labourer— 
which has engendered a conspiracy 
deep-rooted and extensively ramified ; 
it is, We presume, unnecessary to di- 
late upon the facts which are to be 
found in the pages of every news- 
paper. These are accessible to all, 
and must be fresh in the recollection 
of every reader. The wide extent of 
country over which these incendiary 
proceedings have spread, and the nu- 
merical force of the numerous bands 
which traverse the country, enforcing 
a reduction of tithes and a higher 
rate of wages, are of themselves in- 
contestable proofs of what we have 
asserted. The demand of these men 
is, that their wages shall not be less 
than 2s. 3d. per day in winter, and 
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2s. 6d.in summer. This is the ob- 
ject of contention at present. How 
far they would be satisfied, or whe- 
ther, like the honest and loyal Catho- 
lics of Ireland, they would advance 
their claims, if this their first demand 
were conceded, we shall not here 
speculate upon. The more pressing 
question is—can their demands be 
acceded to? The demand may be 
reasonable enough in itself, so far as 
the necessities of the claimants are 
concerned. But is the farmer, taking 
into view the various burthens that 
press upon him in the shape of taxes, 
tithes, and local imposts, exclusive of 
rent, in a condition to afford it? We 
apprehend he is not. He is already 
in embarrassed circumstances—his 
credit is destroyed—his sources of 
auxiliary capital are dried up by 
the pernicious operation of the cur- 
rency bill—a large portion of his 
stock has already disappeared in or- 
der to fulfil his engagements, and 
even at the present low rate of the 
price of labour, he is in declining cir- 
cumstances. 

But waiving this point, are we to 
have two prices of labour in England 
—an artificial and a natural one? 


We should bear in mind, fhat by 
means of steam navigation, we have 
constructed a bridge between Eng- 


land and Ireland. The price of la- 
bour in the sister island, according 
to Mr. George Dawson, is from 13d. 
to 2d. aday. The Irish labourer is 
transported to our shores almost pas- 
sage free. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Cork have a fund which they 
employ in conveying to England the 
pauper labourers of that country. 
From Belfast to Glasgow the fare is 
often as low as 6d. From Dublin 
to Liverpool, and from Cork to Bris- 
tol, it is literally gratis. A potatoe 
excavator, two yards in length, with 
half a shirt and no shoes, who out of 
9d. a day could save 4d. and yet live 
more sumptuously than his father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather ever 
did, is landed free, and enters into 
competition with the free-born work- 
householder of Kent, to whom, under 
the terror of being burnt alive, we 
pay 2s. Gd. aday. How is this sort 
of competition to be adjusted? Is 
the farmer of Somersetshire to have 
his labour done for 4s. a week, while 
he of Kent is called upon to pay 15s. 
a week? It is possible to exclude 
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the [rish labourer from Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, and some of the southern 
and middle counties; but what is 
to protect Somerset, Devonshire, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and all the 
western and northern counties? 

These are a few of the difficulties 
which we leave Mr. Wilmot Horton 
and Mr. Spring Rice to reconcile and 
surmount. In our apprehension, it 
is impossible to have high wages in 
England, and low wages in Ireland, 
unless we either destroy the bridge, 
or interdict the importation of these 
legions of the “‘ finest peasantry in 
the world.” An importation of 
cheap labour into Somersetshire, 
must cause an influx of English la- 
bourers into Devonshire, from Devon 
into Dorset, from Dorset into Hamp- 
shire, from Hampshire into Sussex, 
Surrey, Kent, and even the middle 
provinces. Every attempt to raise 
the wages of labour by artificial 
means, must in the end prove abor- 
tive. Hf fear, or charity, or distrac- 
tion, or a sense of justice, impels the 
proprietors and farmers of Kent to 
yield to the demands of their labour- 
ers, the triumph which the latter 
seek will be gained, and the same 
claims will be advanced from Berk- 
shire to Cumberland, and from Nor- 
thumberland to Essex. The struggle 
will be between the English and the 
Irish labourer virtually, but between 
the indigenous pauper and the land- 
owner of England in reality. 

For these reasons, and seeing the 
combustible materials which are 
brought into operation, the infatu- 
ated spirit with which the nostrums 
of liberalism are enforced, the deter- 
mination to persevere in a system of 
commerce and currency, only appli- 
cable to such a place as Hamburg ; 
and seeing, moreover, the desire to 
render the sources of agricultural 
wealth subservient to the encourage- 
ment and monopoly of manufactures, 
we utterly despair of any satisfactory 
adjustment of the claims of the En- 
glish labourer. The aristocracy of 
the spinners and weavers is now too 
powerful against that of the land- 
owners. To reduce wages and prices 
to the continental level, is one of the 
favourite, but most erroneous and 
suicidal maxims of the present day. 
The experience, even of the last seven 
years, ought to convince us that this 
object, considering our habits, our 
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national debt, and our artificial in- 
stitutions, is absolutely impossible, 
without tearing the church from the 
state, expunging the civil list and the 
dead weight, and violating all our 
engagements with the public creditor. 
We cannot move one step towards 
this imaginary level, which subsides 
the nearer we approach it, without 
augmenting the elements of that ex- 
plosion, which, by making the pro- 
perty of the exclusives the prey of 
the poor, and the investments of the 
capitalist the firebrands of the dis- 
contented, must eventually precipi- 
tate us into all the horrors of anarchy 
and civil war. The labourer is con- 
tending for an increase of wages, or, 
in other words, for an adequate re- 
muneration for his labour; but the 
object contended for, involves a prin- 
ciple subversive of the natural opera- 
tion of the law of supply and de- 
mand. He not only seeks a forced 
price, far above the natural price, 
but he seeks it in a spirit of dicta- 
tion, making his employer the slave 
of his authority, and the timid victim 
of his terrors and his exactions. Let 
this authority be but once obeyed, 
and the labourer taught in what 
manner he can rule and coerce his 
employer, and there is at once an 
end to all social contracts, to all re- 
gard for the law, all obedience to 
superiors, all equitable participation 
in adverse circumstances, unforeseen 
casualties, or bad seasons. 

Here then is an unfortunate di- 
lemma, into which we have been led 
by the unnatural policy of the last 
ten years. The Government have 
been incessantly propelling us to- 
wards the continental level of prices, 
from an erroneous notion that the 
nearer we reached it, the better would 
we be enabled to compete with the 
foreigner, and the greater encourage- 
ment would be given to trade and 
manufactures. But it seems never 
once to have occurred to their minds 
that a fall of prices in England must 
inevitably produce a proportionate 
fall of prices on the continent. While, 
therefore, they were pursuing a phan- 
tom, they were inflicting unmerited 
sufferings on the working classes, 
sapping those very foundations of 
trade which they desired to render 
more secure, and calling down from 
Heaven, apparently against the will 
of Heaven, unheard-of calamities on 
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the country. They never considered 
for a single moment, that a fall in 
wages, prices, and profits, without an 
equal fall in the taxes, tithes, poor- 
rates, and other burthens, would be 
productive of serious evils. England 
is more heavily taxed than any other 
nation on the face of the earth, and 
the comforts which she had previous- 
ly enjoyed were the reward of inge- 
nuity pushed to the utmost stretch, 
and industrious, patient, and perse- 
vering habits, perfectly matchless in 
any other country. The time has at 
length come when the effects of this 
policy are to be put to the test. We 
have reduced the middle classes to 
poverty, and the labouring classes to 
pauperism ; and the dreadful conse- 
quences now stare us in the face. We 
have gone so far in our experimental 
measures, that we are brought to a 
dead stand-still, trembling at our 
own position, unable to advance, and 
afraid, and perhaps ashamed to turn 
back. And yet move on we must. 
There cannot be the least doubt on 
the mind of any intelligent man, who 
has given a moment’s consideration 
to the subject, and has reflected on 
the consequences of continuing or 
perpetuating the present wretched 
condition of the labourers already 
bordering on insurrection, as to what 
is now the duty of the executive go- 
vernment. To adjust the differences 
between the payers and the receivers 
of the taxes—between the national 
debtor and creditor—by any compro- 
mise affecting the value of the pre- 
cious metals is not an easy, if a prac- 
ticable task. To return to our for- 
mer policy is much easier. To give 
the people the benefit of a wholesome 
and well-regulated paper currency, 
partly guaranteed by the taxes and 
inconvertible, is of facile accomplish- 
ment. It might be done without 
causing any derangement in the mo- 
ney market, or trenching upon any 
other interests than those appertain- 
ing to the stockholder, the pensioner, 
the fixed annuitant, the mortgagee, 
and the stipendiaries of the state. 
By increasing the quantity of money, 
and placing it within the reach of the 
farmer, the small manufacturer, and 
others who have not the means of 
either making improvements or em- 
ploying so many labourers as they 
were enabled to do in better times, 
the condition of this hapless class of 
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men would be materially ameliorated, 
and their wages rendered more equal 
to their wants by the increased de- 
mand for labour. It is only by some 
such measure as this, that we can 
avert the gathering storm, or arrest 
the conflagrations which are devas- 
tating property and carrying terror 
into the bosoms of peaceful families. 
It is vain to think that we can, by 
any rate of compulsory wages relieve 
the prevailing distress, or allay those 
feelings which have their origin in 
misery and desperation. It is vain 
to think that any reduction of rent 
can raise the average rate of wages ; 
and it is madness to imagine that 
high compulsory wages can be paid 
by the half-ruined farmer. We must 
benefit both parties, and all parties, 
at the expense of those who have no 
claim on our compassion, and who, 
under any circumstances, would not 
be affected by the proposed reduction 
of their incomes to the extent of one 
farthing more than the justice of the 
case demands. 

Whether the new ministry of Lord 
Grey will enter into these views, or 
make any effort to rescue the nation 
from the embarrassments which afflict 
it, and the convulsion which impends 
over it, we may not conjecture. That 
his Lordship is, to a certain extent, 
favourable to some of our remedies, 
we have the sanction of his speeches 
in Parliament for affirming; and if 
his ministry is to stand by its me- 
rits, or by its valuable services, and 
not be beaten down once more by 
the voice of the people, and the loud 
dissatisfaction of all parties, he has 
not a day to lose in sounding a re- 
treat, and encountering the difficul- 
ties manfully, and atall hazards. If 
he persist in the rash policy of Mr. 
Canning, or shelter himself behind 
the dogmas of Sir Robert Peel, or the 
ignorance, and camp discipline, and 
military manceuvres of the Duke of 
Wellington, he is a lost man. The 
same melancholy fate will await him 
as befell his predecessor. His minis- 
try will not be tolerated for a single 
vear. For, let it be borne in mind, 
that his situation is beset with more 
appalling obstacles. He comes at a 
later hour to grasp with accumulated 
embarrassments, with not the same 
parliamentary force to back him 
withal, and with an excited popula- 
tion, driven to extremities, calling 
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and relief from 
of the empire. 


for redress 
quarter 


every 
One false 
step—one word of disappointment— 
any profession of homage to the vi- 
cious principles of liberalism—any 
menace of coercion not justified by 


imperious duty, or not palliated by 
some soothing alterative, or some 
stimulant to industry—any thing of 
this kind, and his ministry is shat- 
tered in the first breeze, and ship- 
wrecked in the first storm. He has 
been called to the helm in a tem- 
pestuous season, such as he never 
witnessed during his long life. All 
eyes are upon him, and every heart 
beating with a thousand anxieties, 

and conjuring up at every sound of 
tumult, and every gleam that tinges 

the horizon of a dark night, the hi- 
deous fears of revolution and civil 
war. Ue has an Augean enterprise 
before him. In every public office 
he will have to remove the lumber 
of former administrations. He will 
find the finance accounts unaudited 
for several years—every public led ger 
mystified by unintelligible f figures— 
every document intentionally made 
inexplicable—every subordinate clerk 
or accountant utterly incompetent or 
unwilling to explain past transac- 
tions—hesitation in one quarter, 
equivocation in another—hardy and 
stolid ignorance in all. He should 
recollect that the persons who fill 
these inferior departments of the 
public offices, have been enured to a 
system of mystification, wedded to 
forms which no man, not even them- 
selves, fully comprehend, and inva- 
riably transacting the public busi- 
ness as if they were the masters, and 
not the servants of their employers. 
Every new minister, as Mr. Canning 
experienced, and as Lord Goderich 
can tell, suffers much obstruction 
from these small functionaries. But 
Lord Grey, we trust, will not fall 
into the errors of his predecessors ; 
but the only way to avoid this, is to 
make a clean sweep of the chambers 
of Downing Street and Whitehall, of 
Somerset House and Pall Mall, and 
of every department where there is a 
remnant of the old leaven. By rid- 
ding himself of all this at the outset, 
he will get rid of much annoyance 
and many molestations, of which it 
has never yet entered into the heart 
of any man but the first minister of 
the crown to conceive, 
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But although it is the first duty of 
the new minister to devise some re- 
medies for the existing distress among 
the agricultural labourers, and some 
efficient means of allaying those dis- 
contents which are breaking out in 
overt acts of rebellion, still we must 
be plain to tell him, that he cannot 
eradicate the troubles of this part of 
the United Kingdom, without first im- 
proving the condition of the peasan- 
try of Ireland. To give employment 
and adequate wages to the English la- 
bourer, while [reland can send hermil- 
lion of paupers to perform the labour 
of our paupers, is literally impossible. 
It is monstrous injustice that the soil 
of England should be taxed to sup- 
port Irish labourers, or, which is the 
same thing, to support those claim- 
ants on our parish funds, whom these 
Irish drive out of employment—it is 
monstrous injustice, we say, that our 
laws should be a bounty in favour of 
the Irish landowner. ‘There must be 
poor laws in Ireland, or there must 
be none here. There is no reason 
whatever, now that Ireland partici- 
pates in all our political rights and 
commercial advantages, why she 
should not bear the same burthens, 
be exposed to the same imposts, and 
assimilated with us in her customs, 
stamps, excise and pauper establish- 
ments. In fact the reason and jus- 
tice of England loudly demand this, 
and Earl Grey will not do his duty to 
his country, if he hesitate a moment 
in completing such assimilation. If 
the landowners of Ireland, were com- 
pelled by law to maintain the pau- 
pers on their estates, we should have 
less emigration towards England, less 
money spent by profligate absentees 
in Paris and Boulogne, more resident 
proprietors in that deserted island, 
more exertion made to procure em- 
ployment, and more money expended 
upon roads, canals, and agricultural 
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improvements. Such ameasure would 
be an act of grace and mercy—an act 
of charity and justice—to the Irish 
as well as the English labourer. It 
would make the sun shine and the 
corn grow on many a dreary waste. 
It would convert the dark swamp in- 
to a green field—make industry the 
handmaid of providence—dissipate 
the ignorance that degrades, and ani- 
mate the industry which would ren- 
der independent and contented the 
oppressed and demoralized peasant of 
Ireland. It would be a light from 
heaven and a blessing from earth at 
the same time. It would be a shel- 
ter from penury, and a death-blow to 
idleness and superstition. It would 
be the greatest act of conservative 
policy that any minister ever effected 
for the benefit of his country. To 
improve the condition and tranquil- 
lize the feelings of the English labour- 
er, we must raise prices —to improve 
and pacify Ireland, we must intro- 
duce Poor Laws! 

If neither of these important mea- 
sures come within the policy of Earl 
Grey, in whom we have the utmost 
confidence, and to whose conduct we 
look forward with the deepest anxiety, 
the consequences, we venture to pre- 
dict, will be fearful. The salvation 
even of the monarchy, depends en- 
tirely on the measures of the next few 
years. An honest determination to 
lay aside all prejudices, and govern 
more by the dictates of experience, 
than by the rules of a muddled and 
fallacious science, will enable the mi- 
nister to establish the land-marks, 
gain the confidence, and revive the 
prosperity of his country. If, how- 
ever, we are still to be governed by 
the blockheads who call themselves 
political economists, adieu to all that 
we most value, and the last days of 
the Grey administration will be worse 
than the first. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 


* Ay—father! I have had those earthly visions 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 





Life of an Idler. 








IDLER.’ 


To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations; and to rise 
I knew not whither—it might be to fall. 


* * * 


* * 


But this is past, 
My thoughts mistook themselves. 


Abbot. 
Manfred. 


And wherefore so? 
I could not tame my nature down ; for he 


Must serve, who fain would sway—and soothe and sue, 
—And watch all time—and pry into all place— 

And be a living lie—who would become 

A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 


The massaree * * * 


Ar the commencement of last spring, 
I returned to my native home in a 
remote Irish county, after an absence 
of several years ; it was my first long 
absence; and certainly never did I 
experience purer happiness than at 


the moment I again found myself 


under the paternal roof, surrounded 
by my family, and looking forth upon 
the scene of all my early recollec- 
tions. 

The entire week, too, that followed, 
was delightful ; 
admiration to many—of solicitude to 
all. My elder relatives were satis- 
fied, that time and travel had wrought 
a wondrous improvement in me ;— 
my little brothers and sisters regard- 
ed me as a perfect hero. 

The second week was little inferior 
to its predecessor. I had much to 
tell, and every body seemed proud to 
listen; I had much to hear, and 
every body was anxious to relate. 

The third week tripped along very 
lightly. I ascertained how many of 
my friends were dead—how many 
married—how many single. I sighed 
forth a brief valedictory eulogium 
upon the first—condoled with the 
second—congratulated the third. I 
sought after the fair faces which— 


“ Had made 
The star-light of my boyhood ;”— 


complimented those who had bound 
themselves in matrimonial ties, with 
having done well—those who re- 
mained yet free, with having done 
better. I flirted equally with both. 


The fourth week passed most mer- 
I rode abroad to return visits 


rily. 


I was an object of 


* 
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and partake of hospitalities ; and my 
spirit rejoiced in the wild scenes 
amidst which it had been reared; I 
gazed exultingly upon our vast lakes 
—our mighty rivers—our stupendous 
mountains—our glorious ocean ; and 
I revelled in the breeze that swept 
them with the abandonment of one 
who, in distance, in sickness, and in 
sorrow, had alwaysanticipated health, 
strength, and rapture from its em- 
brace. 

The fifth week was not like the 
preceding, replete with pleasure; I 
had told all the stories touching my 
adventures in foreign parts, which 
either cared to tell or would have 
haply been intelligible to my audit- 
ory. I had heard every thing that 
was worth hearing. 1 began to sigh 
for some accustomed pleasures which 
were not within my reach. There 
was no Italian opera—no soirée mu- 
sicale, at which the idolized of Eu- 
rope charmed the breathless salon— 
no conversazioné in which distin- 
guished men and lovely womeu took 
a part. 

I found leisure to discover specks 
in many things, which before appear- 
ed all brilliancy. 

The women were not the fascinat- 
ing creatures in whose society the 
later years of my life had glided so 
deliciously away. They had not the 
beauty and confiding gentleness of 
the English girl—the grace and ta- 
lent of the Francaise—the thoughtful 
tenderness of the Italian—nor the 
peerless form and inexhaustible ver- 
satility of enchantment which so 
pre-eminently mark the Spaniard. 
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Then they were never bien mises, and 
never, oh! never, bien chaussées.— 
These were the ladies. As for the 
female peasantry, they were coarse 
and cold, and spoke no intelligible 
language ; so that ordinary gallantry 
was reduced to mere hic et hec work. 

I began to find I could not take 
my pleasure at home as I would “ in 
mine own inn.” I was compelled to 
enjoy my meerschaum in the open 
air—sub Jove frigido—nor could the 
beauty of its sculptured bole, where- 
on Leda was caressing the too happy 
swan—nor the splendour of its tas- 
selled cherry-stick and amber mouth- 
piece, secure it an undisputed place 
even in my own bed-chamber. 

I began to perceive that my attri- 
buted perfection suffered by conti- 
nued and minute inspection. Thus 
my knowledge of languages was ren- 
dered somewhat apocryphal by my 
not being able to sustain a conver- 
sation, either in French or Italian, 
with Miss O’Driscoll, who had lately 
arrived from “a finishing school,” in 
Dublin ; and my taste in music was 
deemed questionable from my not 
having been sufficiently enraptured 
with her performance of the Battle 
of Prague, or her execution of Di 
tanti Palpiti ;—my fame for vivacity 
and agreeability was much impaired 
by my declining to dance jigs, even 
after supper !—my talent was some- 
thing doubted in consequence of one 
of my aunts having lost three six- 
pences at whist, I being her partner ; 
—my courtesy and good breeding fell 
in the general esteem, because I gave 
“the glorious memory”’ one evening 
at my father’s table, in the presence 
of a liberal Protestant; although after- 
wards, upon learning my transgres- 
sion, I offered him satisfaction in any 
degree he might fancy, from pistols 
to field-pieces ;—my religious fervour 
was rated rather low, from my refus- 
ing to go to church to hear one of 
two sermons which had already vexed 
my ears a hundred times, the rever- 
end preacher having been, for the last 
twenty years, unable to trust his eyes 
or memory with a new discourse ;— 
my orthodoxy was rendered suspi- 
cious, by my putting down a noto- 
rious blockhead who had turned po- 
pular preacher, and who forced an 
argument on me with the pious view 
of proving I was “little better than 
one of the ungodly ;”—my good tem- 
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per was positively put amongst the 
things gone by, in consequence of my 
having given my little brother a kick 
in the after-part, for breaking, unce- 
remoniously, upon my privacy ;— 
and, finally, my moral character and 
the reputation of a waiting-woman, 
were placed in jeopardy by the little 
urchins wandering from the record in 
his complaint against my cruelty. 

The sixth week was once more de- 
lightful. I went abroad in search of 
pleasure as I was wont to do in my 
warm youth, and sought out some 
old companions to whom I knew 
home was once irksome, and might 
be so at present. 

There were ten of us schoolmates 
and fellow collegians, who, during 
our vacations, used to meet of nights 
at an humble house of entertainment, 
rejoicing in the title of the sack of 
water and civil usage. There did we 
steal many and many a joyous hour 
from the vigilance of parents and 
guardians, eating oysters or lobsters, 
as it might happen ; drinking potheen 
punch, and playing spoil-five, brag, 
blind-hooky, or some other game of 
cards, in which Hoyle and Horus 
were equally unrespected. 

I proposed that we should renew 
these noctes ceneque detim with the 
accustomed secrecy, and in the old 
quiet way. A muster-roll was called ; 
but, alas! all did not answer to their 
names. Two were no more; each 
had died gallantly after his own fa- 
shion. One was shot at the head of 
his company in the “attack upon a 
Burmese stockade—the other broke 
his neck in the attempt to save a fox 
at the close of a noble run, by riding 
from a ploughed field at a five-foot 
wall. Another was worse than dead ; 
he had been struck evangelical; and 
in his rage for preaching and prose- 
lytising had rendered himself the pest 
and firebrand of the entire county. 
Another (one of the best fellows by 
the bye that ever breathed,) had been 
seized with the opposite mania; he 
had become an agitator, knight-libe- 
rator, and so forth, and swaggered 
about the country in a green uniform, 
and made speeches to breechless bog- 
trotters, in a language which they 
could not understand. There was yet 
another absent in body, but not, we 
flattered ourselves, in spirit; he was 
an M.P., and a barrister high in prac- 
tice at the English bar ; the honoured 
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and esteemed of Brougham, and the 
hated and feared of Scarlett. Five still 
remained; of these, three were mar- 
ried ; all had entered upon the busi- 
ness of life, and all seemed to have 
sufficiently well selected their pur- 
suits, with the exception of Walter 
Blaney, a surpassing singer of Bac- 
chanalian lyrics—a fellow of infinite 
jest—the very prince of boon-com- 
panions—but one who never willingly 
read a hundred pages of any volume ; 
not, however, that he was by any 
means an habitual idler, for I remem- 
ber he once took his watch to pieces, 
threw the component parts into con- 
fusion—and finally reunited them 
himself after six months time, during 
which he laboured at the rate of six 
hours a day. He was now a lawyer. 
With the freedom of an old friend, I 
questioned him touching the reasons 
that swayed with him in his choice 
of a profession; they were unim- 
peachable. His family was engaged 
in a Chancery-suit, which had already 
lasted ten years, and was likely to last 
ten more ; during the which period, 
and in the which cause he was sure 
to hold a brief, and thereby put some 
fifty pounds a year into his pocket, 
which would otherwise find its way 
elsewhere. 

Well, we met; and the night was 
one of those rare passages of human 
life wherein there was a perfect free- 
dom from care. All the kindlier feel- 
ings of our nature were conjured up ; 
all the sweets of the past and present 
fantastically blended to minister to 
our delight. We rejoiced that our in- 
fant friendship was untired and un- 
changed by time, while we revert- 
ed with the utmost gaiety of heart to 
the adventures of our youth. We told 
of boxing matches and barrings-out 
at school, and of revelries, loves, and 
battles at the University. We resus- 
citated old jokes; saying how we one 
night blew up the venerable pump in 
Botany Bay,* thereby making old 
Trinity rock again—how, on another 
occasion, we removed all the lamps 
within the walls from their high 
places, and cast them into “ that 


rative remoteness from something—lI never could exactly discover what. 
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bourne from which no traveller re- 


turns’”—how, when one of us was 
made a moderator, he, instead of ex- 
tracting money from the pockets of 
silly freshmen, as was usual, fined 
his half dozen of the fellows them- 
selves for various infractions of the 
statutes ; as, for instance, Doctor 
Jacky Barrett, V.P., for converting 
his stall in the chapel into a dormi- 
tory; Thomas Phipps, LL.D., for 
wearing boots; J. Singer, D.D., for 
keeping a horse ; Coddie Wall, D.D., 
for keeping singing-birds; James 
Kennedy, F.T.C.D., the misrepre- 
senter of Homer, for strutting una- 
cademically through the courts ;+ and 
finally, the Dean himself, for not see- 
ing that the skips spoke Latin.— 
Then, apropos to deans, we remem- 
bered how Wat accounted for the mi- 
racle of his not being called out for 
any fine at corrections the first Fri- 
day his tutor, Tom Gamon, held the 
office of Dean, by observing, «© Nune 
meus regnat Apollo ;’ ’ and how, when 
the aforesaid Tom was at feud with 
the theatrical observer boys, and Jerry 
the badgeman yet held horses at the 
college-gate, the brats used to an- 
nounce a popular entertainment, un- 
der the title of “‘ Tom the Dean, and 
Jerry the Badgeman ;” and how, 
when the aforesaid James Kennedy 
succeeded to Tom’s office, he passed 
an edict, excluding oysters and all 
other shell-fish whatsoever from the 
University, “ as tending to encourage 
the Aphrodisiac propensities of the 
students,” together with a thousand 
other things of the like nature. 

But all pleasures must have an end 
as a beginning, so at length we 
parted—not, however, without first 
agreeing on an early meeting. 

We did meet again, and of course 
with high-wrought expectations of 
enjoyment; they were disappointed ; 
there was now a trail of earthliness 
on our hilarity; we had soon ex- 
hausted our reminiscences, and 


thenceforth every man began to speak 
upon topics personally interesting to 
himself, and little short of tiresome 
The different scenes 


to the company. 





s, so christened on account of its compa- 


+ The reason was thus given in Latin, “ quia incessu ad aulicam pompam se componit.” 
It is but fair to add, the reverend gentleman was himself conscious of this saltatory im- 
perfection in his gait ; for he once proclaimed it his intention to learn to fence, for the pur- 


pose of taking the elasticity out of his toes. 
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and societies in which we had 
moved, and the different objects and 
pursuits we had in those years past 
learned to cherish, had left us nosym- 
pathy upon abstract matters; there 
was no neutral ground on which 
our spirits could disport; we conse- 
quently laboured to be merry, and 
being only clamorous, got prematurely 
drunk, and separated without speak- 
ing of another party. No one ven- 
tured to breathe, though probably 
all had felt that albeit our affection 
might be undiminished, we could 
only meet in happy revelry after the 
expiration of another lustrum. 

The seventh week came, and found 
me a perplexed and melancholy man ; 
spite of myself I was getting involved 
in family disputes and county poli- 
tics, and I was desperately ennuyé, 
deeply disgusted with the pettiness 
of all the circumstances by which I 
was surrounded. Thus it came to 
pass, my days dragged on in alterna- 
tions of fretfulness and mental torpor. 
Had I existed through another week 
after the same fashion, misanthropy 
or hypochondriasis was inevitable! 
But fortunately the arrival of the 
judges of assize on the Saturday 
threw the whole county into commo- 
tion, and assembled all its gentry 
within the narrow precincts of the 
capital. I hate crowds; ‘‘ for (as 
Lord Bacon so beautifully expresses 
it,) a crowd is not company, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
there is no love ;’’ but now the ex- 
citement was above price. I accord- 
ingly found myself seated at the hos- 
pitable board of Fendermere Park, 
with some twenty other gentlemen, 
and the two ladies of the house, on 
the first day of the assizes, listening 
to the topics usually discussed at such 
re-unions—the promise of the crops 
—the price of pigs—the state of the 
country—the weight of the calendar, 
and the politics of the contracts for 
high roads and bridges. 

All present were known to me but 
one, and him I had never seen before; 
my attention was strangely attracted 
towards him; so it would have been 
let me have met him where [| might ; 
but here it was especially, from his 
being thrown forth into such strong 
relief by the group around. 

There was an aristocratic simpli- 
city in every thing about him, which 
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could not fail of notice. He was 
dressed in a black coat, black necker- 
chief, white waistcoat, and white 
trowsers, that all sat upon him in 
their perfect plainness, so as to dis- 
play his form to the best advantage, 
and announce to the experienced eye 
the man of highest fashion. 

He was in the prime of life; the 
bloom of youth, it is true, had passed 
away ; his cheek was colourless, save 
from the scorching of a more potent 
sun than shines within these lati- 
tudes; but time had impressed no 
wrinkle on his brow, and he might 
accordingly have been named of any 
age from twenty-five to thirty-five. 
His head was nobly set upon his 
shoulders—his forehead fair—oh, de- 
licately fair, and exquisitely moulded, 
terminating in eye-brows dark, full, 
smooth, and far asunder, from be- 
tween the which there extended a 
nose perfectly Phidian. In youth his 
face must have been femininely beau- 
tiful ; the features were so perfect in 
themselves, so harmoniously drawn 
in concert; but now thought, and 
care, and passion, had wrought on 
their expression—making it statue- 
like, cold, very cold, not from the 
absence of feeling, but from pride. 
Still, however, it was one of those 
faces which artists love to paint, and 
ladies love to look upon; for, cast 
after the finest Attic model, it taxed 
not the flattery of the pencil, and 
haughty and something stern withal, 
it could only inspire woman with that 
passion tinged with awe, which is the 
purest, the faithfullest, and the fond- 
est of which her nature is capable. I 
could scarcely turn my eyes away 
from him. I felt that, notwithstand- 
ing his grace and beauty, there was 
a degree of repulsiveness in his look 
and bearing, which could not but be 
galling to the million. There was 
that complete ease and self-possession 
in every thing he said and did, which 
the vulgar and ignorant imagine can 
arise only from the consciousness of 
superiority, mental and conventional. 
And then I fancied, and could not 
shake myself free of the fancy, though 
I was vexed at entertaining it, that 
there was something of the gladiator 
in his eye, showing as if he had cham- 
pioned human fears, and harboured 
few human sympathies. And lastly, 
there was an air of separateness 
about him, proclaiming to those 





around, that though with them, he 
was not of them. 

I asked my .neighbour, Walter 
Blaney, who he was. “‘ What! that 
Don of a fellow up there?’’ said Wat; 
** Oh! that is Sir Reginald St. 
Senane.” 

** What sort of fellow is he ?”’ con- 
tinued I, 

** Oh! adevilish good fellow in his 
way, but not exactly that sort of fel- 
low I'd borrow money to drink with,” 
was the characteristic reply. ‘‘ He 
is a worthy of seven or eight thou- 
sand a year; that gives half-a-dozen 
grand entertainments in the course of 
it, but except on these occasions, no- 
body ever sees the bead of his 
noggin.” 

““ No; but seriously ?” 

** Oh then, seriously, he is a scho- 
lar and a gentleman, and the only 
honest papist I ever knew.” 

“Ts he a papist ?” 

*« He says he is, but nobody be- 
lieves him; for he eats meat on a 
Friday—eschews the mass-house— 
and abominates the cat—ass—and all 
belonging to it.” 

*’Gad! I must get introduced to 
him.” 

“Do. By Jove! you'll agree very 
well; for he is a parlez-vous like your- 
self, and was twice as long away from 
home.” 

** Indeed !—Whzy the deuce, then, 
does he live here ?”’ 

* Partly to fulfil his duties as a 
landlord,—though, by the bye, he 
does not take much pride out of his 
tenantry now, for they all voted 
against him at the last election,—and 
partly, it is thought, because he can- 
not help it.” 

** How is that?” 

“* Oh, it is said to be one of the con- 
ditions on which his uncle, old Dick 
Senane, left him the estate; but he 
makes an escapade every now and 
then in his yacht to France or Italy. 
Do you remember the uncle ?”’ 

“Indeed I do,” said I; “‘ and a 
queer fellow he was.” 

“« Why, then, I can tell you. That 
chap there—calm, and grave, and 
stoical as he looks—has done queerer 
things than ever the uncle did.” 

“* But not in the same way surely ?” 

“Oh, no; quite the contrary.— 
Dick’s was a waywardness of the 
head—his nephew's of the heart.” 

Here somebody broke in upon our 
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conversation, and there was an end of 
it. Sir Reginald left the table early. 
I remained for half an hour longer, 
in compliance with Wat’s earnest en- 
treaty to discuss the other bottle; 
and doubtless the Bourdeaux was su- 
perexcellent. 

On entering the drawing-room, I 
found it crowded with ladies en grande 
tenue, and all the youth, comme il faut, 
of the neighbouring town. Sir Regi- 
nald was seated near my little friend, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, talking in a low 
but very animated tone; while she 
seemed to be listening with her whole 
soul. Oh! it was quite evident her 
heart was gone ; for, as he spoke, she 
did not dare to raise her eyes to him, 
but there was a nervous motion of 
the half-closed eyelids, which shewed 
they were suffused with a pleasure so 
great that it was almost pain. I ra- 
ther thought, too, that he wore the 
aspect of a lover, and I was at first 
surprised ; for Geraldine was only a 
pretty, gentle, delicate girl, possess- 
ing few of those qualities which ex- 
cite enthusiastic admiration; but I 
soon recollected, that, in middle age, 
the heart has generally ceased to be 
ambitious, and looks only for affection 
and repose. We then, according to 
our great philosopher, seek a compa- 
nion in a wife, and certainly it is a sea- 
son at which most men need one ; for 
time or change, or distance or death, 
have in great part severed our youth- 
ful ties, and afflicted us with a sense 
of loneliness—and pleasure, wooed 
and won in every form, has cloyed 
us with possession, and, fading into 
something new, has become, if not 
wisdom, at least a creation equally 
cold and real. The mind, therefore, 
can no more be duped into adora- 
tion of its own phantasma. The salt 
blood, maddening through our veins, 
no longer falsifies our vision like the 
faery ointment, making us see every 
beauty of our own imagination in a 
faulty, or frail, or worthless, or false 
piece of humanity !—for such, alas! 
are almost always our first loves, if 
they have not been known from child- 
hood!—and now we dream not of 
rapture or perfection, but long only 
for freedom from pain, and the ab- 
sence of that which is positively bad. 

The company was separated into 
knots, as is usual before the dance, 
and I fluttered along the various par- 
terres of beauty, like the busy bee of 
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story- book celebrity, to gather some- 
thing useful from each fair flower. In 
more homely language, I made inqui- 
ries of the ladies about the object of 
my curiosity ; and, with them, I found 
Sir Reginald was universally a favour- 
ite. All concurred in praising his ge- 
nius, manners, and appearance, and 
in lamenting the melancholy which 
oppressed him, and which—or I was 
much mistaken—each fair dame or 
damsel would have been delighted to 
assuage. Now this struck me fora 
moment as being very strange; but 
I afterwards found, that all I have 
marked as, for the most part, repul- 
sive about him in the eye of man, was 
subdued into a kind of proud humili- 
ty in his intercourse with women. 
And then he possessed name and fame, 
and that romantic bravery which la- 
dies love so well, especially when, as 
by him, it had been frequently dis- 
played on their account—to win, to 
justify, or to secure their favours ; 
and he had eloquence and enthu- 
siasm ; and, above all, the real art of 
raising for the moment the mind and 
feelings of her with whom he con- 
versed to a level with his own, and so 
creating a passion for himself, in gra- 
titude, as it were, for developing pow- 
ers in his companions of which they 
were before unconscious, and thus 
awakening in them a new and in- 
creased admiration of themselves. 
After this fashion I came to learn 
some few particulars of his story. 
They were such as exceedingly to 
encrease the interest that, from the 
first, he excited in my mind. He 
had, it appeared, left home in his 
youth, (I was then at school in Eng- 
land,) and he had left it in conse- 
quence of some unfortunate circum- 
stances which will be found detailed 
hereafter by a worthier hand. He 
remained ten years abroad, which, 
to my fair informants, was nearly a 
blank. There were some vague allu- 
sions to loves and misfortunes, and 
bloodshed, and so forth; but there 
was scarcely even a scene assigned 
to them. The fact was, they knew 
he had visited many countries, and 
resided for long in Spain; but how, 
or in what pursuits he had spent his 
time, none knew; and being one 
of the least communicative persons 
breathing, all had long since ceased 
to hope for any explanation from 
himself. This was the more provok- 
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ing to the many, because it was a 
matter of wonderment how he had 
been enabled to support existence 
during the greater portion of his ab- 
sence; for he had followed no profes- 
sion, and while he was yet away, 
his father died, leaving an accumu- 
lated amount of debt nearly equal in 
value to the family estate. True it 
was not incumbent on Sir Reginald 
to pay these debts, but having loved 
his father very dearly, he would 
suffer no reproach to rest upon his 
memory; and accordingly had the 
property at once put up for sale. 
The purchaser, strange to say, was 
his own uncle—his father’s elder 
brother, who had been absent for 
thirty years, and reported dead. 
Now this pricked my curiosity in 
the most lively manner; for, in my 
boyhood, I knew the old gentleman 
well, and he was then considered the 
greatest oddity in a place very fer- 
tile in such commodities. From the 
sorry plight in which he had left the 
country, he had dropped the hono- 
rary prefix to his name, and from 
pique to his family he would never 
resume it. So that to the last he 
insisted on being called Mr. Senane ; 
in which, when present, he was al- 
ways indulged; but in his absence, 
he was far more frequently alluded 
to under the soubriquet of Trinco- 
malee—conferred in consideration of 
some long stories he loved to tell, 
and which referred to this Indian 
city for their localities. His outer 
man was not less singular, than I 
have hinted, was the constitution of 
his mind. He was little more than 
five feet high, with a huge head and 
an immense trunk, ‘supported by 
limbs utterly shapeless, one might 
almost say fleshless, for they decid- 
edly exhibited little more bulk than 
the extremities of a skeleton. The 
face was precisely of that order, 
which the popular superstition attri- 
butes to elves or fairies—flat and 
bony, with all the features latitudi- 
nally exaggerated into ugliness— 
great round eyes, protruding from 
their sockets—vast mouth, and ter- 
ribly distended nostrils. How the 
descendant of a family, remarkable 
for beauty, came to wear such fea- 
tures, it is difficult to conceive, un- 
less some elfish gallant had become 
enamoured of his mother. But so it 
was not; for an old beggarman who 
2T 
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could lay claim to precisely the same 
form and physiognomy, used to pe- 
rambulate the streets of the county 
town, stimulating the charity of the 
inhabitants in summer, by the eja- 
culation—‘‘ God Almighty, put it into 
some Christian’s heart to give me a bit 
to aate or a hapenny to buy it, I pray 
the Lord God!"—and in winter, with 
—‘‘ God Almighty, put it into some 
Christian’s heart to give me a ha- 
penny to buy a dhudeen of a pipe; 
for, God knows, I’m could.”” And he 
was the innocent cause of poor Dick 
Senane’s deformity. Lady St. Se- 
nane, or, to give her her local title, 
the Madam, was one day seated in 
her carriage at the door of a haber- 
dasher’s shop in the town, viewing 
some merchandize, when the fright- 
ful form of Shaneen Dhu obtruded 
itself through the open door of the 
carriage, and begged for charity in 
his usual broken and terribly dis- 
cordant accents. The lady shrieked, 
and clasped her hands over her eyes, 
to shut out the horrible vision—but 
without avail. She was at the time 
far gone in pregnancy, and terror 
brought on premature labour, which 
was difficult to the utmost peril of 
her life. She, however, survived it ; 
and in the first moment of returning 
sensation, demanded to see her child. 
Fear that any opposition might oc- 
casion a fatal excitement, induced 
the attendants reluctantly to comply 
with her commands. She fainted 
the instant she recognised the fea- 
tures, and fit followed fit, with a 
violence and rapidity of succession, 
which seemed to forbid all hope of 
her recovery. Youth, and a good 
constitution, notwithstanding pre- 
vailed; but she was unable to leave 
her bed for months; and though she 
lingered on many years after, in va- 
riable health, and bore another son, 
she never recovered the shock of that 
illness, nor could she ever endure to 
look upon that child. He, poor ur- 
chin, was first sent to nurse in the 
mountain, and then transferred to a 
boarding school in the town, where 
he was so utterly neglected of his 
family, that the mistress was even 
suffered to rear him in her own reli- 
gious persuasion; and thus it hap- 
pened, that while his brothers pro- 
fessed the ancient faith, for which 
his ancestors had fought and bled in 
the Holy Land, he was taught to be- 
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lieve that popery and idolatry were 
correlative terms, and, consequently, 
that there was no salvation for the 
papist. 

At length his mother died, and he 
was brought home at the commence- 
ment of the following vacation. Here, 
as he was one day playing with his 
brothers in the stable-yard, an acci 
dent occurred, which for ever alien- 
ated the little regard that might have 
been entertained for him by his fa- 
mily. The boys were armed with 
bows and arrows, and engaged in 
shooting at a mark affixed to the 
pump. 

Reginald, the eldest, (there were 
three in all,) upon some occasion ran 
up to arrange the mark, and while 
his hand was yet on it, Richard let 
fly his arrow, whether maliciously 
or not, heaven only knows! 

The arrow lodged in his brother’s 
hand, and made a small puncture in 
the fleshy part near the thumb. The 
boys concealed the accident ; firstly, 
because the wound did not appear to 
them of any consequence, there hav- 
ing scarcely been a drop of blood ; 
and, secondly, because they knew 
poor Richard had little mercy to ex- 
pect, if it was discovered by his 
father. 

It was, however, fatal; the hand 
swelled — festered — mortified; and 
before the end of the fourth day, the 
eldest and favourite child of the fa- 
mily was no more. 

Richard was forthwith sent away 
from Inchicronan House, without a 
word of reproach; but it was not 
intended that he ever should return. 
He was boarded at a grammar- 
school in Cork, where he passed se- 
veral wretched years, for his misfor- 
tune was perpetually kept before him 
by the malice or dislike of his com- 
panions. ‘“ Ha! fairy-face that kill- 
ed his brother,”’ rung in his ears on 
the occasion of every trifling contra- 
diction, or school-boy squabble. So 
that when he reached his eighteenth 
year, he resolved to leave his coun- 
try and seek tranquillity in some 
distant realm where his name and 
his misfortunes were alike unknown. 

There was only one being in the 
world who loved him, and that was 
theold schoolmistress by whom he had 
been reared. She alone therefore was 
made acquainted with his intention, 
and she it was that supplied him 
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with the means of putting it in exe- 
cution. 

Through the interest of a relative 
of hers, who had amassed a for- 
tune in the India company’s service, 
and was then settled in London, he 
succeeded in getting out to India, 
where it was supposed he died, hav- 
ing caught the marsh-fever shortly 
after landing. 

On the contrary, he lived and pros- 
pered ; and had returned to England 
with immense wealth,and been aiready 
in London for some time, when the 
family estate was advertised for sale. 
He at once concluded the purchase 
with the agent at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
would neither see nor hold any com- 
munication whatsoever with his ne- 
phew. ‘‘ He would never,” he said, 
** have disturbed the young man in 
his possession of the property, had he 
thought proper to retain it, though 
of right all belonged to him; and 
even now, he felt happy in paying 
the full value for it; but he never 
could be brought to forget the treat- 
ment he had experienced at the hands 
of his family.” 

Soon after he returned home, and 
was welcomed as the rich are always 
welcomed. But he at first declined 
all the proffered hospitalities. After- 
wards, however, he relaxed some- 
thing in this respect—made morning 
visits and went to evening parties, 
but would accept no dinner invita- 
tion, lest he might be expected to 
make a return. 

Neither would he live in the fa- 
mily mansion, considering that that 
would be attended with too much ex- 
pense, and declaring it was too large 
and solitary for a single man. No; 
he took a small house in the county- 
town, and announced his intention 
of selecting a wife from the fair vir- 
ginities of the place, and leading her 
in triumph to Inchicronan. 

Many an unfortunate girl was in 
consequence compelled to look pleased 
with Dick’s grotesque and antiquated 
attentions ; but all in vain, for he 
was as fickle, though not so licen- 
tious, as a Don Giovanni, and years 
rolled on, still finding him abachelor. 

Meantime his occupations and 
amusements proceeded in one unva- 
rying round. He kept a noble stud, 
(though he seldom crossed a horse, 
and was invariably maltreated by the 
animal in some way or other when 
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he did,) and he used to sit in an attic 
window, where he had fixed his 
study, and watch the herses as they 
were ledout to exercise by hisgrooms. 

Again, he had a large collection of 
coats of all dates anu shades of 
colour, (though he never exhibited 
any thing but a pepper-and-salt co- 
loured single-breasted jacket on his 
proper person,) and these he used to 
take especial pleasure in examining, 
and folding, and turning over in 
divers ways. 

Then he used to dabble in chemis- 
try, or as the superstitious and 
uncharitable declared, in alchemy, 
spending whole days amidst furnaces, 
retorts, and blow-pipes. 

And then he used to lounge about 
the streets and into the news-room, 
and join some of the various groups 
of idlers—briefless barristers—pa- 
tientless physicians—unfrocked par- 
sons—half-pay officers—et hoc genus 
omne—in which, from the cheapness 
of provisions, the town abounds ; and 
while they were secretly laughing at 
his every look and gesture, indulge 
them with thread-bare jokes and thou- 
sand times told stories of Trincoma- 
lee. 

Now in these companies he never 
failed to hint obscurely at his admi- 
ration of the reigning belle of the 
county, whoever she might be, and, 
at his own determination to alter his 
condition, whereof, though, I believe, 
he never had any serious intention ; 
for it was observed, that whenever 
parental authority had nearly forced 
any of his flirtations to a consumma- 
tion, he invariably shyed off, and, in 
the language of the prize-ring, never 
could be brought to the scratch again. 

Now this frequently observed, gave 
rise to an ill-natured opinion which 
prevailed pretty widely—and to the 
effect that Dick misdoubted his capa- 
bility of administering what the apos- 
tle Paul denominates “ the due be- 
nevolence.” It might have been so; 
but candour would acknowledge, that 
throwing such a deficiency aside, 
there were other reasons sufficiently 
cogent to prevent his marrying; 
while it must be at the same time 
confessed, that the belief gained some 
colour from the delight wherewith he 
was wont to dilate upon “ love pla- 
tonic,” and upon the bright, imma- 
culate, unmixed, disinterested, and 


pure affection of the young lady who 
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eloped from Limerick with Tanducci, 
a person of great celebrity in his day. 

Once, however, in spite of doubts 
and difficulties, Dick was all but cap- 
tured; this made a most important 
era in his existence. 

He had proceeded so happily with 
a young lady of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, that he was in the habit of lend- 
ing his horses to her brother—(a 
common ruse of his by the bye 
dined several times at her father’s 
table, and, in fine, agreed to sleep 
at his house one rainy night. 


“But morn, and with it cool reflection, 
came.” 


He arose very little after the “ di- 
vine dawn,” and, utterly terrified at 
his own success, he abstracted his 
horse from the stable, saddled him 
himself, and rode away like the 
false knight in the ballad. Nor did 
he stop in the town ; no, by George, 
as he would say himself, he never 


pulled bridle till he found himself 


within the demesne walls of Inchi- 
cronan. There he remained lost to 
the world for upwards of a month; 
and there he fixed his staff during 
the remainder of his mortal pilgri- 
mage. 

Abating some customary enjoy- 
ments, his days glided away much as 
usual. His stud, his wardrobe, and 
his laboratory were kept up on the 
same grand scale as before, and he 
had now, in addition to his other oc- 
cupations, taken upon himself the 
management of his demesne, which 
was the most beautiful and extensive 
in the county. The character of his 
administration, however, was rather 
singular; he would neither suffer any 
one of the beasts, norany portionof the 
produce of the land to be sold. He 
kept horses in paddocks till they died 
of old age, having been for years un- 
conscious of any riders, except the 
whiteboys, who were occasionally 
obliging enough to exercise them in 
their midnight forays; and he had 
bullocks in stalis, and sheep in tur- 
nip-fields, till they severally died of 
fat; and he had pigs in marshes till 
they ran mad with repletion. 

And then his corn was kept in 
barns, and his potatos in beds till the 
vital principleonce more waxed strong 
within them, and they grew again : 
and, to complete the ‘catalogue, he 
had his hay arranged in venerable 
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reeks, that towered in dusky grandeur 
for many a year, and, at length, like 
the Israelitish prophet, disappeared 
from earth in a blaze of fire. The 
same ahhorrence too, of all change 
of condition had, in like manner, ex- 
tended itself to his proper person ; 
he never undertook another matri- 
monial adventure. 

Accordingly, when he ascertained 
that he was in all probability booked 
for an early journey to the shades, and 
that there was no longer any chance 
of a child’s springing from his loins, 
he bethought him of his nephew, and, 
after much negociation, succeeded in 
inducing him to return, which he did 
a few days before the uncle’s death. 

A private conference of very long 
duration took place between them, 
and the whole property was_be- 
queathed to the nephew, upon certain 
conditions, which never clearly tran- 
spired; and which each narrator fa- 
shioned after a manner of his own. 

And now great joy prevailed the 
whole county at the accession of Sir 
Reginald to the neglected title and 
estates of his ancestors. For a time 
his popularity was excessive, but be- 
fore the end of the first year the tide 
of opinion which set so strongly in 
his favour, ebbed as rapidly, and left 
him in well-nigh the same loneliness 
of heart in which he had returned. 

This can be easily understood ; he 
was feared and disliked by the zealots 
of all parties in politics and religion, 
and strongly loved of none. From a 
desire to preserve the peace amongst 
his tenantry, he was forced into hos- 
tilities with the two classes, who, 
from the most sordid motives, con- 
trive to keep Ireland in a perpetual 
ferment. I mean the catholic agita- 
tors and the evangelical missionaries, 
than whom greater curses were never 
yet inflicted on an unfortunate coun- 
try. 

To this description there are of 
course exceptions in the persons of 
some who do mischief under the con- 
scientious excitement of an ill-direct- 
ed patriotism, or a misguided zeal ; 
but in both parties such men exist in 
very small number. 

Sir Reginald, I said, was cpposed 
to both ; he did his duty as a magis- 
trate with stern determination, and 
with a sovereign contempt for that 
spurious popularity which of late 
years is courted by too many timorous 
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or unreflecting gentlemen. In proof 
of this, it will be only necessary to 
cite two instances. He had one of 
his own servants transported for join- 
ing in some outrage on the property 
of an Orangeman, and he actually 
caused a methodist preacher, who 
created a disturbance in the village of 
Inchicronan, to be put in the stocks, 
where he remained for several hours 
singing “‘ O, be joyful,” and divers 
other psalms, to the infinite merri- 
ment of the people. 

This act earned him amongst “ the 
elect,” the reputation of a cruel per- 
secutor and blood-thirsty tyrant ; but 
he cared little, for he held the whole 
tribe in utter contempt and aversion ; 
not from bigotry, for he was in- 
different to religious forms, but be- 
cause he considered that they, with- 
out addressing one noble or generous 
incentive to the human heart, sought 
to scatter a cold superstition and 
a restless and unsocial hypocrisy 
throughout the land. 

He consequently mixed little in the 
society which his county afforded 
but led at once a splendid and soli- 
tary life. His establishment at In- 
chicrongn House was kept up on a 
scale of positive magnificence ; his 
cook was a first-rate artiste; his 
table glowed with every luxury; his 
cellars contained the choicest wines ; 
his dogs and horses were of the best 
and most beautiful breeds ; his library 
would have done honour to a crowned 
head ; but, according to the parable 
of Pythagoras, he was preying upon 
his own heart. His hours were for 
the most part passed either amongst 
his books, or in unattended rambles or 
excursions ; he seldom saw a human 
being except the members of his own 
household, and with these he hardly 
exchanged words. He had no friend ; 
such, however, I became to him be- 
fore long; a true friend, as described 
by my Lord Bacon, “ to whom you 
may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
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suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth on the heart to oppress it, ina 
kind of civil shrift or confession.” 
A secret sympathy drew us together; 
like him I had many mispent hours 
to lament; and in my bosom, as in 
his, the spirit of ambition was ex- 
tinct. I had abandoned my profes- 
sion, in which I considered the re- 
wards unworthy the toil and trouble, 
and sacrifice of feeling and indepen- 
dence, and determined to content 
myself with an obscure condition, and 
my patrimonial pittance. Amongst 
tuose who loved me, this gave rise to 
much repining, especially when they 
saw my contemporaries (whom in the 
race for honours at school and college 
I had left far behind,) now raising 
themselves to rank and fortune; and 
the many, in speaking of me, were 
wont to shake their heads, while they 
alluded to me as a melancholy exam- 
ple of the uselessness of talent and 
education, without common sense. 
But Sir Reginald could appreciate my 
motives, and thought the better of 
me for that which had given me theap- 
pearance of folly in the eyes of others. 
Before the end of the week we were ac- 
quainted. I accompanied him home, 
and from that hour to the day of his 
death we were well-nigh inseparable. 
He spoke to me with the utmost 
freedom of all things relating to him- 
self, and bequeathed to my care a 
memoir of his life, from his childhood 
up to the period of his return to Ire- 
land. It bore the title and motto I 
have given it. He wished it to be 
published ; but referred the time and 
manner to my discretion. J] am now 
at liberty to fulfil his desires. I pro- 
pose, however, to preface the eventful 
passages he has himself detailed, with 
a brief notice of the happy months I 
spent in his company, and some ac- 
count of his death, which was sud- 
den and violent, and accompanied 
with circumstances of much sorrow. 
Henry MILpmay. 









































































































Tue Duke of Wellington has fallen 
from the throne of Downing Street, 
and Earl Grey reigns in his stead.* 
To those who had observed the pre- 
carious tenure of his Grace’s power, 
during the last session, and had mark- 
ed not only the results of the elec- 
tion, but the tone and feeling which 
prevailed throughout all parts of the 
country, where public opinion had a 
chance of being heard, the over- 
throw of the Duke was a matter of 
the highest probability ; his conduct 
from the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, savoured so strong of 
the insanity which he had himself 
formerly predicted would characte- 
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rize the acts of his premiership, as 
to render it inevitable. 

It is a common observation of all 
historians, who have to stigmatise 
the conclusion of the career of kings 
or statesmen, that its commencement 
was popular and auspicious. This 
may sometimes be attributed to a rhe- 
torical fancy; sometimes may have its 
foundation in that feeling of our na- 
ture, which leads us to seek for some- 
thing to redeem in the character of 
those whom we must condemn; 
sometimes, however, it is true. In 
the case of the Duke of Wellingtcn, 
no administration ever came to the 
helm of state, with so many predis- 








* As the memory of ministers passes away with great rapidity, it may be convenient 
for those who may hereafter read these pages, to set down the past and present ministry 


in a note. 


First Lord of the Treasury. . 
Lord Chancellor . 2. ws . 
President of the Council . . 
Lord Privy Seal. . . . 


yi J y 
Secretaries [> ne Departme nf 


Porelgm 2s 3 
for the é Colonial . . . 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Master of the Mint, and President 


At the time we write, we are not certain of some of the new appointments. 


Duke of Wellington 
- Lord Lyndhurst 

. Earl Bathurst 

- Earl of Rosslyn 

. Sir Robert Peel 


Earl of Aberdeen 

. Sir George Murray 
. Mr. Goulburn 

- Lord Melville 





Earl Grey 

Lord Brougham 

Marquis of Lansdowne 
Lord Durham 

Lord Viscount Melbourne 
Lord Palmerston 
Viscount Goderich 

Lord Viscount Althorpe 
Sir James Graham 























































































































of the Board of Trade 


President of the Board of Control. 


Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. 
Cabinet Minister without Office 
Master-General of the Ordnance . 


Secretary at War . . 
Lord Chamberlain . . 
Lord Steward . ‘ 
Master of the Horse 
Groom of the Stole . 
Paymaster of the Forces 
Woods and Forests . . 


. Lord F. 


. Mr. Herries 

Lord Ellenborough 
Mr. Arbuthnot 
Viscount Beresford 
L. Gower 
Earl of Jersey 


- Duke of Buckingham 
- Duke of Leeds 


Marquis of Winchester 


. Mr. Calcraft 


Vice-President of Board of Trade 


Postmaster-General . 


Secretary of Admiralty . 
Attorney-General 
Solicitor-General. . 


Lord-Lieutenant . 

Lord Chancellor 
frommander of Forces 

Chief Secretary 

Vice- Treasurer 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General . 


. 


Lord Lowther 
T. P. Courtney, Esq. 


- + + Duke of Manchester 
Lieutenant-General of Ordnance . 


Lord E. Somerset 
Right Hon. 


. Sir James Scarlett 
. Sir E. F 


3. Sugden 










IRELAND. 


. Duke of Northumberland 
. Sir A. Hart 

Sir John Byng 

. Sir H. Hardinge 

. Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald 

- Right Hon. H. Joy 

. J. Doherty 


J. W. Croker 


Lord Auckland 
C. Grant 

Lord Holland 
Earl of Carlisle 
Sir W. Gordon 


Marquis of Wellesley 
Earl of Albermarle 


Lord John Russell 
Hon. Mr. A. Ellis 
C. P. Thomson, Esq. 
Duke of Richmond 
Abolished 


Hon. G. Elliot 


Sir Thomas Denman 
Sir W. Horne 





Marquis of Anglesea 
Sir A. Hart 

Sir John Byng 
Hon. E. G. S. Stanly 
Sir Henry Parnell 
E.. Pennefeather 


J. Doherty 
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posing circumstances in its favour. 
A year of the low intrigue and 
treacherous chicanery of Mr. Can- 
ning; of the helpless imbecility and 
ridiculous squabbles of the Goderich 
cabinet, had wearied and disgusted 
the nation. We were heartily tired 
of great orators and sagacious theo- 
rists; we were nauseated with trick 
and scheming in high places; and 
we hailed the accession of a practical 
statesman, and of a man whose un- 
disputed fame appeared to us a gua- 
rantee for his honour. His having 
sacrificed office sooner than compro- 
mise his principles, was an additional 
pledge that he would not do anything 
to tarnish his illustrious reputation, 
by having recourse to the shifting 
practices of ordinary placeholders. 
The. “untoward” battle of Nava- 
rino, (untoward we mean as to its 
policy: in other respects, a naval 
victory is the true heritage of Eng- 
land, and need never be regretted,) 
had laid the foundations for a general 
war in Europe; and to whom could 
we look with more confidence, than 
to him who had had the destinies of 
Europe so long in his hands? At 
home we felt that the fatal philoso- 
phy of the free-traders had under- 
mined the prosperity of England, in 
every branch, and we relied upon the 
well-known hostility of the Duke, 
to quackery of every kind, to put 
down the mischievous system of his 
pamphleteering predecessors. The 
Tory party, at all times, even now 
divided and scattered as it is, the 
great party of the country looked up- 
on the Duke as their chief; in whom 
their trust might be as firm as ‘ Ail- 
sa’s rock;” and, though the Whigs 
raised their voices against him, their 
cry was but one of factious clamour, 
in which the nation did not sympa- 
thize. Thus supported, thus cheer- 
ed, thus trusted, thus honoured, he 
began his administration in 1828 ; 
he has so managed as to resign it in 
1830, amid something more closely 
approaching to unanimous dislike, ri- 
dicule, distrust, and contempt, than 
is ordinarily the lot of any fallen mi- 
nister, or that we could possibly have 
conceived to have become the por- 
tion of one, whose claims to honour 
in another most lofty and glorious 
department of public service, are so 
high and indisputable. 

We fear, however, that those very 
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qualities which contributed to his re- 
nown in war, are those which dis- 
qualified him for the civil administra- 
tion of a country which considers it- 
self to be free. The first duty of a 
soldier is obedience—the inherent 
right, therefore, in a general, is per- 
emptory command. He must not 
be reasoned with, but obeyed. He 
acts for the interest of the whole 
army committed to his charge, but 
he must not allow them to question 
what may be the measures most re- 
quisite to promote those interests. 
His designs cannot be communi- 
cated to any one—they must often 
be so masked, as to be carried by 
means such as to make all others 
think they were the very reverse of 
what he intended. All great gene- 
rals are therefore haughty, reserved, 
self-depending, careless of individual 
interests, cold, crafty, and deceptious, 
when business is to be done. Their 
individual temperament may, in idler 
hours, make them lay aside these 
qualities of their profession: they 
may be “ in the ball-room gay, 

in the battle brave ;’”—they may be 
‘gallant in a lady’s bower,” fond 
of festivity, generous, accomplished, 
witty, humane ; but when duty again 
calls them to fill an office of com- 
mand, the professional features re- 
appear. From such materials a fit 
minister of a free country cannot be 
expected. 

Let it not be imagined that these 
remarks are intended to affront the 
military character, or to attribute 
such unamiable qualities to the pro- 
fession of arms in general. There is 
no profession in which all the higher 
and more honourable emotions of the 
soul are so constantly displayed— 
none, in which there is more room 
for the display of noble, generous, 
and manly feelings. The gallant 
soldier, who fights from the impulses 
of honour, or courage, or patriotism, 
has been in all ages and countries an 
object of just admiration; but his 
ardour and bravery are no more than 
machines in the hands of the cool 
and calculating general. The Napo- 
leons of the world sneer at the 
Murats. They may allow them to 
be as brave, but they consider them 
as stupid, as their own swords. The 
great strategist and tactician de- 
spises all who cannot dissemble. 

In countries where the population 
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were slaves, and the gentry exclu- 
sively of the soldier caste, the ar- 
bitrary government of a great gene- 
ral was not objectionable. In the 
days of the Alexanders, and Hanni- 
bals, and Cesars, there was little 
distinction between the maxims of 
the camp and the cabinet, and these 
famous warriors managed both avow- 
edly on the same principle. They 
had reached the pinnacle of military 
renown, and military nations wil- 
lingly awarded to them supremacy 
as a matterof right. Incases also of 
civil war, the victorious general na- 
turally ascends the seat of power, 
and backed as he is of necessity by 
a faction breathing nothing but war, 
the Cromwell of the day continues 
while he reigns (always a short pe- 
riod) to be nothing more than the 
head of a military faction. But in 
times of peace, in countries where 
freedom is the inheritance of all 
classes ; where the soldier’s feeling 
is but slightly diffused through the 
nation ; where all men have rights 
which they are determined to main- 
tain; and where they have been train- 
ed to expect that they are to have 
some voice in public affairs, some 
right that the measures of their go- 
verning powers should be explained 
and canvassed—in such times and 
countries he, whose nature and ha- 
bits have given him the superiority 
in a campaign, is, if he have not 
genius sufficient to control such na- 
ture and habits, no more in his 
place as a minister, than a roll of 
drums, or a file of musqueteers in a 
deliberative assembly. 

The Duke of Wellington possessed 
no such controlling genius. His poli- 
cy in the cabinet was that of a cam- 
paigner. His colleagues were no more 
than aides-de-camps or orderlies, to 
be dismissed for the slightest mis- 
understanding of his orders. The 
people at large were just like an 
army, which the prime minister had 
to manage for their general advan- 
tage, according to the best of his 
ideas, without consulting theirs. Op- 
posing parties were to be met as 
enemies in the field, to be out-ma- 
neeuvred. A debate in the House of 
Commons or Lords was a battle, 
which was to be fought in the face 
of day, but all the preliminary move- 
ments were matters of the most pro- 
found secrecy. So that the enemy 
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was beaten, it was no matter how, 
whether by force or by fraud, in 
open combat or by underhand strata- 
gem. As during all his campaigns 
he never valued the opinion of a 
council of war, (we believe, indeed, 
he never called one, but in his ad- 
ministration he could not pursue the 
analogy so closely,) so during his 
premiership he paid no attention to 
the opinions of his cabinet council. 
Confidence in his own resources, and 
no inconsiderable portion of personal 
vanity, swelled by the continual sy- 
cophancy of the fawning parasites by 
whom he was surrounded, (and no 
man was ever more infested by such 
pernicious creatures,) led him gradu- 
ally to remove, by means the least 
scrupulous, every person who could, 
by his rank, influence, talents, or 
connexions, interfere with his soli- 
tary government. At the first pre- 
tence of opportunity Huskisson was 
removed, with a promptitude of 
punishment, for daring to have an 
opinion of his own on the most 
trifling matter, which would have 
done honour to a drum-head court 
martial. The influence, real or 
supposed, of Messrs. Grant and 
Wynne, of Lords Palmerston and 
Dudley, insured their exclusion ; 
and for a similar reason the Duke 
of Clarence, the present King, was 
deprived of the office of Lord High 
Admiral, with a precipitancy which, 
when we look to his exalted rank, 
was bold enovgh. His Royal High- 
ness was too high in birth and rank, 
and too independent in his notions 
to serve at the beck of the Duke, 
and his place was more suitably 
filled by the supple aud long trained 
servility cf Lord Melville. The Mar- 
quis of Anglesea showed some symp- 
toms of acting on his own account 
in Ireland—his dismissal instantly 
followed, and the wealthy dulness 
of the Duke of Northumberland was 
substituted. Here, too, the tactics 
of the Duke were peculiarly appa- 
rent. The alleged cause for the 
Marquis’s dismissal was, his having 
written a letter to an Irish Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, in which he 
ventured to argue on the propriety 
of carrying Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation—the date of the Marquis’s 
communication being December 23d, 
1828, just six weeks before the Duke 
of Wellington himself recommend- 
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ed the measure officially to Parlia- 
ment. 

The consequence of this immola- 
tion of men of independence or 
weight, was the creation of a cabinet 
of cyphers. ‘‘ The infant aspect of 
the Wellington administration,” said 
a political writer of the day, ‘‘ bore a 
mixed resemblance to both its pa- 
rents—the dead Liberal [Mr. Can- 
ning, of whose cabinet Lord Dudley, 
Mr. Huskisson, &c., so unceremo- 
niously ejected by the Duke, were 
prominent members,] and to the sur- 
viving Tory. As the child grew, 
however, the complexion betrayed a 
mournful change ; for a negro bant- 
ling will show at its birth no more 
than a slight shade of dinginess, not 
blackening thoroughly but with time 
and exposure.” We do not happen to 
feel the same respect for the retainers 
of Mr. Canning as the writer of the 
above passage; but we should do 
them infinite injustice if we were to 
compare them either for talent or 
honesty with those who succeeded to 
their places. It was the principle 
of the Duke of Wellington not to 
employ in his ministry any gentleman 
whom he could not turn off at a 
moment’s notice, without exciting 
any displeasure or astonishment, and 
whose services he could not be sure 
of, either from their natural syco- 
phancy, or their habitual dependance 
upon him. 

The most respectable person of these 
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underling ministers, was Sir George 
Murray ; but Sir George felt as an 
inferior officer does to his old com- 
mander. The Quarter-master Gene- 
ral could net think of mutinying 
against his Generalissimo. His was 
the cabinet administration of the Co- 
lonies; their government in detail, 
India, Canada, the West Indies, all 
was carefully committed to military 
men pledged to the Duke. Sir George’s 
allegiance, and that of the Governors 
of the Colonies, was fairly under- 
stood—it was the obedience of sol- 
diers to their general. Colonel Na- 
pier, in the dedication of his work on 
the Spanish Campaigns, takes espe- 
cial care to hint that his having serv- 
ed under the Duke had taught him 
why the Tenth Legion was attached to 
Cesar. AsColonel Napieris a liberal, 
it is highly probable that he is wholly 
ignorant of all political history ; it is 
indeed evident that he is altogether 
disqualified from writing with the 
slightest approach to profound or ex- 
tended views upon general polity, a 
misfortune which he shares with his 
party in general—and we may, there- 
fore, perhaps, excuse him, by his 
want of knowledge how that legion 
served their master, for the insinua- 
tion which this sentence conveys. 
Lucan can suggest to him what were 
the feelings of Leelius, and we must 
leave it to Colonel Napier to decide 
whether they coincide with his own.* 
It is certain that neither Sir George 


* The passage we refer to is the following spirited speech of Lelius :— 


“ 


Si licet, exclamat, Romani maxime rector 
Nominis, et fas est veras expromere voces ; 

Quod tam lenta tuas tenuit patientia vires, 
Conquerimur: deeratne tibi fiducia nostri ? 

Dum movet hee calidus spirantia corpora sanguis, 
Et dum pila valent fortes torquere lacerti, 
Degenerem patiére togam, regnumque senatiis ? 
Usque adeo miserum est civili vincere bello? 

Duc age per Scythiz populos, per inhospita Syrtis 
Litora, per calidas Libyz sitientis harenas. 

Hec manus, ut victum post terga relinqueret orbem, 
Oceani tumidas remo compescuit undas; 

Fregit et Arctoo spumantem vertice Rhenum. 
Jussa sequi tam posse mihi, quam velle, necesse est 
Nec civis meus est, in quem tua classica, Cesar, 
Audiero. Per signa decem felicia castris, 

Perque tuosjuro quocumque ex hoste triumphos ; 
Pectore si fratris gladium, juguloque parentis, 
Condere me jubeas, pleneque in viscera partu 
Conjugis, invita peragam tamen omnia dextrd. 

Si spoliare Deos, ignemque inmittere templis, 
Numina miscebit castrensis flamma Moneta : 
Castra super Tusci si ponere Tibridis wndas, 
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Murray, norany others of the military 
men presumed to oppose whatever 
wish might be entertained by the 
Duke. Sir George, indeed, surren- 
dered some of his political opinions. 

There was another General in the 
Cabinet, namely, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
who combined in his own person 
some of the most incongruous si- 
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tuations. Through the favour of 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, he 
is a director in the Scottish Chan- 
cery—by his own merits in the field, 
we presume, he is a Lieutenant-ge- 
neral in the army, and a Colonel of 
the 12th Dragoons. We say, “‘ we 
presume,” for it has not been our 
good fortune ever to have heard of 


Hesperios audax veniam metator in agros, 

Tu quoscumque voles in planum effundere muros, 
His aries actus disperget saxa lacertis ; 

Illa licet, penitus tolli quam jusseris urbem, 
Roma sit. 


The following is N. Rowe’s translation; and it may serve to give some idea, though 
indeed a weak one, of the original. We recommend it, such as it is, to the Liberal Co- 
lonel, who knows how and why the Tenth Legion admired Cesar :— 


“ If against thee (he cried) I may exclaim, 
Thou greatest leader of the Roman name; 
If truth for injur’d honour may be bold, 
What lingering patience does thy arm withhold ? 
Canst thou distrust our faith so often tried ? 
In thy long wars not shrinking from thy side ? 
While in my veins this vital torrent flows, 
This heaving breath within my bosom blows ; 
While yet these arms sufficient vigour yield 
To dart the javelin, and to lift the shield ; 
While these remain, my general, wilt thou own 
The vile dominion of the lazy gown? 
Wilt thou the lordly senate choose to bear, 
Rather than conquer in a civil war ? 
With thee the Scythian wilds we’ll wander o'er, 
With thee the burning Lybian sands explore, 
And tread the Syrt’s inhospitable shore. 
Behold! this hand, to nobler labours train’d, 
For thee the servile oar has not disdain’d, 
For thee the swelling seas were taught to plough, 
Through the Rhine’s whirling stream to force thy prow, 
That all the vanquish’d world to thee might bow. 
Each faculty, each power, thy will obey, 
And inclination ever leads the way. 
No friend, no fellow-citizen I know, 
Whom Cesar’s trumpet once proclaims a foe, 
By the long labours of the sword, I swear, 
By all thy fame acquir’d in ten years war, 
By thy past triumphs, and by those to come, 
(No matter where the vanquish’d be, or whom) 
Bid me to strike my dearest brother dead, 
To bring my aged father’s hoary head, 
Or stab the pregnant partner of my bed; 
Though nature plead, and stop my trembling hand, 
I swear to execute thy dread command. 
Dost thou delight to spoil the wealthy gods, 
And scatter flames through ail their proud abodes? 
See through thy camp our ready torches burn, 
Moneta soon her sinking fane shall-mourn. 
Wilt thou yon haughty factious senate brave, 
And awe the Tuscan river’s yellow wave ? 
On Tiber’s banks thy ensigns shall be plac’d, 
And thy bold soldier lay Hesperia waste. 
Dost thou devote some hostile city’s walls? 
Beneath our thundering rams the ruin falls ; 
She falls, ev’n though thy wrathful sentence doom 
The world’s imperial mistress, mighty Rome. 
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his deeds of arms, except on the oc- 
casion that he acted the part of se- 
cond to a Mr. James Stuart, of Dun- 
learn, a Scotch attorney, in a duel in 
which Sir Alexander Boswell was 
shot. Grekt thus in situations of 
peace as of war, 
** Great in the bench as in the saddle, 
Who could as well bind o’er as swaddle.” 


it seemed good to the Duke of 
Wellington to appoint the dragoon 
director of chancery, a Lieutenant- 
general Lord Privy Seal. As he that 
made could unmake, as, always aba- 
ting the duel aforesaid, nobody what- 
ever knew anything about his Lord- 
ship, and as except sitting in a 
very owl-like appearance, occasion- 
ally on the woolsack, as Lord Com- 
missioner, the Lord Privy did no- 
thing; it is unnecessary to say, that 
he was entirely at the disposal of the 
prime minister. If he did not obey, 
the door was open, and nobody could 
tell whether he passed out of it or 
not. 

A similar indifference would have 
prevailed on the part of the public, 
had it pleased his Grace to have got 
rid of Lords Aberdeen, Bathurst, or 
Melville, by any process whatever, 
even the most summary. The first 
of these peers will figure in our lite- 
rature as long as ‘‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” is read, but pos- 
terity will not know enough of the 
history of the worthy President of the 
Antiquaries—the legitimate monarch 
of the A. S. S.’es—to tell whether 
Lord Byron’s sarcasms are just or not. 
Some inquirers, as industrious in tri- 
fles as the gentlemen who compose 
the body over which he sheds the 
light of his star, on Thursday even- 
ings, may discover, that he was ge- 
nerally reputed to be an excessively 
dull man, who had the sense to hide 
his want of ideas, under the mask of 
taciturnity—that he professed to ad- 
mire the principles of Prince Metter- 
nich, and had, by diligent study, 
come so far towards imitating that 
minister, as to know how to fold, 
seal, and send off a despatch in the 
most approved and diplomatic man- 
ner—and that he had the necessary 
merit of duly appreciating his dis- 
tance from the great man of the state. 
Further inquiries, if successful, may 
reveal the fact, that that great man, 
with his usual kindness and conde- 
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scension, took the trouble of the fo- 
reign office entirely off the hands of 
the nobleman, whom he permitted to 
bear the nickname of Foreign Secre- 
tary, whose functions were reduced 
to putting into shape and tolerably 
grammatical language, the ideas which 
his Grace (to whom all foreign com- 
munications were, in the first place, 
uniformly consigned,) desired to have 
transmitted to courts abroad. This 
task being duly executed, his Lord- 
ship conveyed his handywork to be 
copied by a clerk in the next degree 
inferior to himself, with as much so- 
lemnity as if he had performed some 
most weighty function of the haule 
diplomatique. As Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s pictures will outlast the fame 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, it will puz- 
zle the future collector to devise, why 
the painter chose to dress out in the 
clothes of a gentleman and the ri- 
band of a knight, a person whom he 
depicted with the countenance of a 
sheep-stealer. 

Lord Bathurst, idle, indolent, dull 
and good for nothing, is merely no- 
torious for being one of the fattest 
weeds upon the Lethe bank of office. 
Adherence to his party, and the sort 
of family claim upon official rank, 
which more than a century of con- 
nexion with public business had given 
the representative of the Bathursts, 
put him and kept him in place. 
When at the end of a long political 
career, he cast off his party, and vio- 
lated, without a moment’s scruple or 
notice, all the political tenets of his 
family, there was nothing between 
him and universal rejection, but the 
favour of the minister, to whom his 
friends assure us, that his poverty 
but not his will had sold him. The 
remaining peer of the trio, Lord Mel- 
ville, was sure to cling to the Duke, 
because nobody else would have any- 
thing to say to him. 

In a pamphlet, generally attributed 
to the pen of Lord Ellenborough, 
that noble person is described as be- 
ing one of the main ornaments of the 
ministry, as having been the chief 
glory of the Whigs, as long as he chose 
to continue in their camp, as being 
distinguished for wit, eloquence, rea- 
soning, and strong powers of satire. 
The public opinion differs so far from 
this his lordship’s appreciation of 
himself, as to set him down as one 
of the most signal disgraces of the 
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most disgraceful of ministries. His 
speeches, void of talent or informa- 
tion, were conspicuous only for flip- 
pant impertinence. The only state 
paper that we have been favoured with 
from his pen was that which has 
added a standing joke to our lan- 
guage—a state paper which had the 
extraordinary merit of recommending 
a judge from his resemblance to a 
tame elephant, and consigning a 
bishop upon India in a postscript as 
per margin. In the pamphlet to 
which we have above alluded, the 
author, whom we suppose to be his 
lordship in person, imagines himself 
personally odious to the opposition, 
but can find no ground for their 
entertaining any such feeling to- 
wards him, except that they are 
afraid of his talents, and tremble 
before his satire. Agreeing with his 
lordship, that he is looked upon 
with a peculiar feeling, which we 
do not know how to describe, not 
only by the opposition, but by every 
gentleman and man of honour in the 
country, we must inform him that he 
most lamentably mistates the cause. 
Small indeed must the creature be to 
whom Lord Ellenborough could ap- 
pear redoubtable—but when he re- 
collects the disgusting exhibition of 
his domestic concerns, and the con- 
temptible disclosures dragged before 
a nauseated public, he will be able 
to trace to its real source the sen- 
sation which the mention of his 
name excites—and need not wonder 
that the abuse of the power of a ca- 
binet, exerted in favour of one of its 
members, over a disgraced House of 
Commons, to outrage all the feelings 
and decencies of private life, by a 
proceeding never paralleled in the 
history of any body pretending to 
the character of a legislature, plung- 
ed the late administration into a 
depth of especial disgrace, in which 
no act of mere political baseness or 
infamy could have involved them. 
Our list is almost done—the Wel- 
lington menagerie nearly exhausted. 
Goulburn! dear animal! would we 
had ‘the pen of Sterne to describe 
thee, glory as thou art of the ill 
treated race, whose unmerited suffer- 
ings roused the sympathies of the 
sentimental traveller! Thy name, 
O Goulburn, is a jest !—the mention 
of thy labours as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, enough to excite a roll 
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of laughter inextinguishable. Yet 
peace be to thee! Thou hadst in 
thy days of office, two eminent 
merits. It was thy fate to be the 
sole in the history of ministers, to 
whom augmented unpopularity was 
the result of taking off a tax; and it 
was thy superexcellent bungling and 
blundering in the civil list, that 
gave the coupde grace to the adminis- 
stration in which thy ears were so 
proudly erected. Never shall we 
look upon thy like again in the robe 
of the Exchequer; for never will 
there be found combined in one and 
the same person, the outrageous folly 
of thy master, in thinking that he 
could carry on financial affairs by 
thine agency, and his ultramulish 
obstinacy in persisting in retaining 
them when the ultra-asinine stupidity 
was evident to all mankind. 

Herries, who was a decent clerk, 
and who has made an immense for- 
tune, may be safely passed over with- 
out any observation. Thereare buttwo 
names left, to whom talent was ever 
attributed—and these the stratagem 
of the Duke placed at his disposal, 
as completely as those others among 
them, to whom nothing much above 
idiocy was ever ascribed by the most 
flattering admirers of their character. 
Copley, a sharp, intelligent lawyer, 
possessed of great acuteness and readi- 
ness of mind; a man of little principle, 
but most graceful and commanding 
eloquence, and still more considerable 
shrewdness, had run the round from 
decided Radicalism to as decided 
Toryism, never in the course of his 
career having scrupled to advocate 
the extreme doctrines of any party 
with which he acted. At last, in the 
easy reign of Lord Liverpool, his 
talents in the defence of Thistle- 
wood, recommended him to the notice 
of the Government, then heinously 
ill provided with rising lawyers, and 
his clever management in the case of 
the Queen, led him to the office of 
Attorney General. The politics of 
his youth were easily forgotten, and 
he might safely smile at the sneers 
of his quondam friend, Hone, and 
his nickname, (destined to be re- 
vived) of Rat Copley. The pros- 
perous lawyer soon made his way to 
the Rolls, but his talents in Parlia- 
ment were more conspicuous than 
his knowledge, or his diligence in his 
court. One speech of his made a 
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wonderful impression—it was his 
reply, in 1827, to Mr. Canning, on 
the Roman Catholic question, which 
at that time appeared to every body, 
except those interested, to be con- 
vincing against the Irish petitions; 
nor was its effect much diminished, 
though the originality of the speaker 
was somewhat damaged, by the fact 
that the staple of its argument was 
borrowed from what Canning called 
the stinging pamphlet of Dr. Phill- 
potts. We have since seen, that both 
the authorand the orator were playing 
the game, one of a pamphleteer, the 
other of a counsel, and shook off 
their facts and arguments, whenever 
they found it unnecessary to act a 
part any longer. 

The retirement of Lord Eldon 
placed Copley—faute de mieux—on 
the woolsack, Canning and he having, 
like Peachum and Locket, easily re- 
conciled their honest variances. He 
chose the poetical name of Lynd- 
hurst, andspoke various fine speeches, 
but did no business. The precarious 
and rickety state of the Canning and 
Goderich administration, gave full 
occupation to all his powers of trim- 
ming, but he played his cards well 
enough to outlive both, and enlist 
himself in the Wellington detach- 
ment. Here he was soon trained to 
obedience, by the daily sacrifices 
which he saw of the mutineers; and 
when the time came for ratting again, 
the keeper of the King’s conscience 
found his own perfectly ready for 
any change that was requisite to keep 
him in place. On the 10th of June, 
1828, he was as strenuous a no-po- 
pery man as ever. On the 5th of 
February, 1829, he delivered the 
royal speech, conceding much more 
than ever was demanded, when he 
opposed even the consideration of a 
concession. After this it is unneces- 
sary to say that he was at the mercy 
of the Duke. An inefficient chan- 
cellor—a blundering law reformer, 
in spite of his loudly vaunted pro- 
mises—an idle and dilatory functi- 
onary, had no hold upon the nation. 
Lord Eldon, against whom a factious 
and ungenerous clamour had been 
raised, was remembered with great 
disparagement to his successor. The 
work of the old chancellor might 
have been slow, but it was sure; 
when he decided, he decided princi- 
ples. The work of the new chan- 
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cellor was rather slower, but nobody 
depended upon it. In fact, upon ex- 
amination, it would be found that 
in the three years that Copley had 
the seals, he has done less than any 
man whatever in the same period 
of time, and that nothing which he 
has attempted, has given satisfac- 
tion. It would be most unfair, even 
passing the unfairness of a political 
antagonist, to deny him the praise of 
a cleverness anda clearness which 
occasionally detected the strong or the 
weak points of the case brought before 
him, but his original ignorance of 
the principles and practice of our 
Courts of Equity, and the increasing 
idleness and distraction of his habits, 
incapacitated him from being under 
any circumstances a chancellor, who 
could venture to deliver a decisive 
opinion, or in whom, if such was 
delivered, any body would confide. 
In this point of view he was but a 
sorry successor of the Earl of Eldon. 

We have lingered over Copley lon- 
ger than we had intended, but we 
have much more to say of him, if 
we so pleased, before we were done. 
The insinuations, said to have been 
made, about the “ uncleanness of 
his hands” we disbelieve—if we be- 
lieved them we should have no scru- 
ple to give our opinion distinct ut- 
terance. But without insinuating 
any thing of the kind, we must say, 
that nothing can be more unhappy 
than the appointment of a poor and 
expensive man to the office of Lord 
Chancellor. It is impossible to check 
the blatant beast, the public, from 
bellowing or grunting forth charges 
founded in nothing further than the 
necessities of the head of the law, 
the guardian of the wards, the great 
trustee of minors and lunatics, and 
the administrator of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronageto an immense amount, which 
are unpleasant to hear. Brougham 
is now chancellor—he formerly used 
to abuse Copley, among other mat- 
ters, for never having in his life held 
a chancery brief—we think that his 
new lordship may be open to some 
of the reproaches which he formerly 
let loose against Lyndhurst. 

Sir Robert Peel—When this gen- 
tlemen resigned office, because he 
could not consent that Mr. Can- 
ning should form a ministry, in 
which a desire to carry the Catholic 
Relief Bill was the feeling of the 
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majority, he acted, wisely or un- 
wisely, according as the reader may 
feel, but he acted in accordance 
with his declared principles. When 
he pronounced endless war against 
Canning, because that theatrical per- 
son was willing to compromise the 
question, “so as to afford a triumph 
to neither party,’ he then, too, acted 
according to his declared principles. 
When he accepted office on the dis- 
solution of the absurd cabinet of 
Lord Goderich, on the expressed and 
implied condition of supporting the 
old domestic policy of England, then, 
too, his declared principles were 
adhered to. That was the sole con- 
dition of his political existence ; but 
for his Protestantism he was nothing 
—absolutely nothing. We shall now 
have it in proof. He came back, 
supported by the weight of the Pro- 
testant party, which, in the belief 


that he was staunch and honest, 
tolerated his acknowledged medi- 


ocrity, or if the true word must be 
spoken at last, his decent stupidity. 
Of upper clerks the most excellent, 
nobody could ever reproach him with 
any want of the wisdom to be learnt 
in offices. Bent with his large mind 
upon reform, the inclination which 
that mighty intellect has taken, is to 
slay statutes already defunct, or to 
puzzle by legislating upon matters 
long since consigned to the tomb of 
all the Capulets. Expansive in ge- 
nius, it is to him we owe the repeal 
of laws against witchcraft, or com- 
panions with gypsies, and to him 
also we are indebted for several im- 
portant improvements, as to the mode 
of saying guilty or not guilty. Valu- 
able matters these! Let the glory 
that attends their deviser await 
him for ever! What he has done in 
the criminal law could have been ef- 
fected by any attorney’s clerk ; it had 
been, (except the mischievous parts,) 
effected for at least two hundred 
years in practice. His consolidation 
of the statutes cannot rank him 
higher in the scale of intellect than 
an index maker; and if in the task 
for which his friends give him so 
much praise, any thing really indi- 
cating knowledge, or any ray of ta- 
lent be observable, it must always 
be attributed to his inferior coadju- 
tors, whom, for doing all the work 
on which his fame rests, and raising 
him to the rank of a legislator, such 
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as he is, he, with his appropriate 
and usual liberality, rewarded by 
quartering them upon the public. 

By common consent, and by his 
own claim, these law-tinkering la- 
bours are his greatest merit. In the 
House of Commons he is a dull, but, 
we admit, a useful debater. Charles 
Il. used to describe a Bishop whom 
he had appointed much to the gene- 
ral astonishment, as a person very 
fit for the flock over whom he had 
set him, “ because his nonsense 
suited their nonsense.”’ On the same 
principle, Sir Robert Peel is a useful 
debater in such an assembly as the 
House of Commons was—we speak 
seriously when we say, that there 
is an appearance of improvement in 
the present House. His is the very 
beau ideal of official eloqueace, a 
perfect mastery over common places, 
and an unreproached knowledge of 
regulated forms and set evasions, 
which pass as arguments and rea- 
soning among our legislators. No 
man can better say, that this is not 
the time for explaining—that it is 
too late, or too early—that advan- 
tage is taken of an honourable gen- 
tleman’s absence—that it is incon- 
venient to the public service to dis- 
close, &c. &c. None can better stand 
upon his honour, or fling himself 
upon the strength of his character 
for the favourable consideration of 
an assembly ready to admire the cha- 
racter, and to believe in the honour 
of a secretary of state. But in his 
speeches—except upon that one ques- 
tion, on which he was always pre- 
pared, and which he has since aban- 
doned—you would search in vain for 
a sentence worthy of being remem- 
bered, for an expanded reflection, a 
general principle, a flash of thought, 
a gleam of fancy. The mere fact of 
his being considered any thing be» 
yond a common place proser, proves 
that the Quarterly Reviewer was in- 
contestably right, who maintained 
that the last House of Commons was 
infinitely below the intellect of the 
country. No ove knew this better 
than Sir Robert himself, and no one 
more strenuously wished to conceal 
it from the observation of the public. 
He could not look beyond the walls 
of the House without witnessing the 
progress of political thinking and 
writing ; he could not cast his eyes 
beyond the benches, with which he 
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was surrounded, without seeing that, 
whatever was the talent there, it was 
not equal to the talent outside, which 
supported the party—but he chose to 
pretend ignorance of the fact, and to 
describe the House of Commons as 
containing all the risen and rising 
genius of the day. Dread of any too 
violent infusion of abilities, that might 
compete with him for supremacy 
amid his own sef¢, is at the bottom 
of his hostility to reform—an hos- 
tility which is shared by the various 
small persons, whom the narrow, 
and desk-bred policy of Lord Liver- 
pool, has thrust upon the public 
offices. 

While he remained as the leader 
of the Protestant party their support 
covered his defects from exposure. 
On this peculiar question his speech- 
es, thanks to the tuition of Oxford 
doctors and Irish Orangemen, could 
boast of research, and were delivered 
with a zeal which we once considered 
real. One or two of these efforts 
in a session, floated the lumber of 
the remaining speeches. In an evil 
hour he was seduced by the Duke to 
give up his only passport to fame or 
honour. What were the arguments 
that made him, as he afterwards said, 
in a quotation from Dryden, 


“* Welcome infamy, and lasting shame, 
Contempt, and loss of friends, and tar- 
nished fame,”’ 


we can only conjecture. Desire of 
place, and the clamours of his de- 
pendants crying out for their sup- 
port, which would be gone if he 
lost office, were the principal mo- 
tives, and the contagious example of 
the ready obedience of Phillpotts, 
Dawson, the Beresfords, &c. per- 
haps led him to believe that he had 
but to change, to bring all the Tory 
party with him. Nor must we 
leave out of the question that the 
gradual sacrifice made by the Duke 
of the principal ministerial speakers, 
Messrs. Huskisson, Grant, Wynn, 
Palmerston, who though all pro-po- 
pery men, yet spared Sir Robert 
Peel in their speeches—a toleration 
which he could not then expect—left 
him open and unprotected to more 
fierce opposition than any which he 
had before experienced. Whatever 
the motives might have been, we 
may be sure that they were creeping 
and cowardly. 

Now, for the first time, he will be 
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tried. He has lost office, and there- 
by, much of the countenance of the 
House. He is cast off by the true 
Tory party for ever. The Whigs, 
now triumphant, despise him; and 
none remain but that very poor and 
wretched horde, the turned off place- 
men, men inferior in rank, talent, 
and character, even to himself. We 
shall soon be able to learn what it 
was Peel felt in himself which he 
thought entitled him to appreciate 
where the intellect of the country lay. 
All glamour about him is gone, and 
the man stands naked before us. A 
short time will suffice to shew what he 
is. He, of course, fell with the Duke 
of Wellington, who had long had him 
at his mercy. When his Grace had 
disjoined Peel from his party, his 
days of office were numbered at the 
Premier’s pleasure. A dozen times 
at least, and every time with such a 
grin as we may suppose illuminated 
the features of the devil, when he 
laughed in the face of the undone 
Santon Barsisa, did the iron-hearted 
master inform the country that Mr. 
Peel had sacriricep his political 
existence: and had not the ruined 
Secretary continued to ply at his toil 
unmurmuring at whatever mandates 
came from head-quarters, he would 
have been flung forth, with as little 
ceremony as a general conducting a 
campaign, would fling forth from 
his tent a deserter from the opposite 
camp, after he had made the requi- 
site use of him, and had occasion for 
his presence no longer. 

Thus have we briefly sketched the 
individuals of the late ministry, and 
shewn that there was not one among 
them who could consider himself as 
any thing but a tool of the Duke. 
He reigned alone. He broke the 
usual parties of the state by his tac- 
tics, in carrying the Catholic Ques- 
tion, principally to destroy the pow- 
er of any party efficiently to oppose 
him. He let loose Scarlett upon the 
press, to browbeat public opinion. 
He projected the gradual overthrow 
of all local authorities, to sweep all 
the power and patronage of the 
country into his own hands—the es- 
tablishment of the new police was 
the first step towards effecting this 
object. Abroad he fostered the sys- 
tem of Prince Polignac in France— 
of Van Maanen in the Netherlands. 
But, as they failed, so has he. The 
consequences of his failure are less 
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marked and less disastrous than 
theirs, because, in England, no one 
as yet dares attempt to violate the 
forms, however they might outrage 
the substance of freedom. We were 
coming, however, under the guidance 
of the Duke, to a period when we 
should have been found more ma- 
nageable. 

His ministry had been one of trick 
and expedient, and when he could 
trick no one else, he fell. The tena- 
city with which he clung to office 
was remarkable. It might well be 
said of him, as of his antagonist, that 

“ From his reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt was wrung.” 
(if indeed it is not caricature to use 
the word thunderbolt on such an 
occasion); and if the fall from a joint- 
stool be less terrible than from a 
throne, it is more laughable. In fact, 
the last actions of the Duke’s career 
were merely ridiculous. His proces- 
sions to the country, in order to say 
nothing, were caricatures even upon 
Sheridan’s caricature of Lord Burgh- 
ley. The nonsensical speech which 
he put into the mouth of the King; 
the uncalled declaration against re- 
form, which seemed to be uttered out 
of very scorn for the people, at a 
moment when even those classes hi- 
therto opposed to the measure, were 
demanding it; the incredible plot of 
the Donkeys to blow up the royal 
procession into the city, which made 
his Grace draw armies about London, 
fortify the Tower, frighten the metro- 
polis, cheat the citizens, and hazard 
the popularity of the King; the bun- 
gling Civil List; every thing, in 
short, shewed that the man’s part 
in the ministry was done. He fell 
when he had become an object of 
laughter to the veriest asses in crea- 
tion : when the hero of Waterloo, the 

“ Victor of Assaye’s Eastern plain ; 

Victor of all the fields in Spain ; 
Victor of France’s despot reign ; 
Immortal Wellington !” 
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had become the dupe of a couple of 
fat-headed buffoons, and the victim 
of that inordinate self-conceit, that 
led him to imagine that his name 
would suffice to cover the doings of 
a Goulburn, or the odiousness of an 
Ellenborough. 

He has left the country in a state 
of something approaching to a jac- 
querie, with funds sinking, revenue 
declining, and a population disaffect- 
ed. He promised to bind Ireland 
closer to the English crown ; the last 
days of his administration are mark- 
ed by a proposition, for the first 
time brought forward in a tangible 
shape, for the repeal of the Union. 
Of the complete derangement of fo- 
reign affairs (thanks probably to his 
own Holy Alliance policy), of the 
disjointed state of Europe, it is need- 
less to speak. And yet, after all 
these proofs of his incapacity to go- 
vern, he entertains, we understand, 
the idea that he may yet return. 
By whose means, then? By means 
of the Peels and the Dawsons, the 
clerks and the traitors? No, their 
reign is passed. The “ red tape” 
school (on which, by the way, we 
shall shortly have an essay) has 
passed. The Liberals, or Radicals? 
Scarcely. The Whigs? Alas! they 
are themselves in power, and it 
would be hard to persuade them to 
share it with one whose expected 
portion would be that of the lion. The 
Tories? Oh! no. Let him not lay 
the flattering unction to hissoul. He 
cheated, deceived, and insulted them. 
By the Tories all connexion with 
him must be avoided, as if it con- 
veyed the plague. He must be un- 
touched and untouchable. Once he 
betrayed them—he shall newer be- 
tray them again. The answer his 
emissary deserves from any Tory 
whom he endeavours to tempt, is 
already written in the indignant re- 
ply of Achilles :— 


TeTrain, Rives arte” Ea, tig wma iDderSas 
OYAE TI Ol BOYAAS SYMOPASSOMAI OYTAE MEN EPTON’ 
éx yae On me amarnce xal Hrvrev ob 8 Gy Ex” dutis 


eee ak hoe a Page 
sLamagur emtecciv’ aris dé oi- 


EPPETQ. 


AAAA EKHAOS 


ex yae ev etvas sidtro pantiéra Zeus. 


We have no translation at hand but that of Pope, which, as usual, misses 
the meaning of the original ; let us, therefore, paraphrase the passage for or- 


dinary readers :— 


** However shameless be the tyrant Duke, 


Let him not dare upon my face to look. 








Song. By Anna Maria Porter. 


Never again shall I his councils join— 

Never with him in act or thought combine. 

Once he deceived and wronged me—'tis in vain, 
He hopes to cheat me by his vows again. 

Let once suffice him—for his course may be 

To headlong ruin, all untouched by me. 

That fate alone, the traitor’s lot, remains, 

Since righteous Heaven has reft him of his brains.” 


Of the New Ministry we do not 
yet pretend to judge. 

There is some laughing at the idea 
of Lordship of Brougham; and the 
Whigs will find it hard to square 
their necessary practice in place, with 
their professions out of it; but we 
willingly wait another month before 
we give our opinion on their merits. 
In the mean time one victory is won, 
in the expulsion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; for, until that incubus was 
got rid of, there was no hope. An- 
other victory, scarcely less import- 
ant, is the smoking out of the vermin. 
Need we explain, that we thereby 
mean the flinging forth of Twiss, 
Croker, Planta, Holmes—incredible 
to relate, the Whipper-In is whipped 
out—and all the other scent animals 
who thought themselves fixtures in 
the offices they held. The Dundases, 
Peels, Bathursts—and other ministe- 
rial families, also are gone. The 


Government of the country is no 
longer considered to be in the hands 
of a mere club of Boroughmongers, 
and parasitical clerks. In this point 
of view we rejoice at the promotion 
of Brougham. He has kept himself 
aloof from the contemptible under- 
lings now destroyed, and hence arises 
the paltry venom of Croker, displayed 
against him a few nights ago in such 
a manner as to sink that petty person 
still lower than ever. A meaner or 
more cowardly attempt at sarcasm— 
a poorer or more beggarly effort at a 
factious opposition never was exhi- 
bited—and Croker’s occupation is 
gone. Even the Courier despised 
him! 

Next month we shall have some- 
thing to say of the new Ministers ; 
and if we do not like them, we shall 
make no difficulty in presenting them 
with a new year's gift. 


BY ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


TO A LADY, WITH A NOSEGAY OF MYRTLES, GERANIUMS, &e. 


SumMeEnr’s frail tribes are gone, 


These modest flowers alone 


Remain to offer on a bridal morn— 
Oh! may their beauty prove, 


Types of thy wedded love, 


Beauty uncoupled with the dreaded thorn ! 


And, ah! unlike the rose, 


Which, ere a June day close, 
Sheds on the dewy earth its blushing showers. 
May your twined loves be seen, 


Like myrtles, ever green, 


Blooming all freshly through long winter’s hours. 
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Belgium.—By an Eye-Witness. 


BELGIUM.—BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


DE POTTER.—CONGRESS.—SEPARATION OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM.— 
INTERVENTION. 


DE POTTER, 


I TRAVELLED in the diligence from 
Gand to Bruxelles with one of the 
most distinguished deputies of the 
southern provinces to the States Ge- 
neral: it was shortly after the break- 
ing out of the revolution, and he was 
proceeding at the summons of the 
king to assist at the opening of that 
Assembly. The Prince of Orange 
had just left Bruxelles, and the idea 
of the separation had only then 
struck upon the ringleaders of the 
affair as a panacea for all grievances. 
He remarked, that a similar demand 
for a dissolution of the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland was 
in agitation : I answered, by a faction 
only. ‘ Aye, aye,” replied he, “‘ by 
O'Connell, Brougham, and all that 
set.” So much for this gentleman’s 
knowledge of the state of parties in 
England and Ireland. However, | 
believe we know quite as little of 
them as they do of us. One of the 
principal English daily papers called 
De Potter, the former editor of the 
Courier des Pays Bas, and he has more 
than once, in our presence, been 
named as a devilish clever little fel- 
low for a bookseller. 

De Potter is a native of Bruges, 
and the head of a noble family of 
competent fortune. He is about forty 
years of age, short in stature, dry in 
temperament, perfectly bald, with an 
acute expression of countenance. His 
youth has been a studious one: dur- 
ing Napoleon’s iron reign, he spent 
his time in Italy—at Rome chiefly, 
where he had free admission to the 
records of the Vatican. He has since, 
in his History of the Church, and in 
his life of Scipio de Ricci (translated 
by Mr. T. Roscoe, and published by 
Colburn, *) made such a use of these 
researches, as to subject him to the 
charge of unfairness. The friends of 
the church have urged, he would 
never have been permitted to peruse 
and copy the documents he has 
availed himself of, had he not given 
the Court of Rome to understand 
that his views were friendly. His 


reputation at Rome stood deservedly 
high: in the absence of the Belgian 
ambassador, his friend, he officiated 
in his place, and altogether, from 
his birth, fortune, talents, and learn- 
ing, bore a high consideration at 
Rome. 

On his return home, under the 
reign of aconstitutional monarch, he 
seems to have abandoned theology 
and history for politics, and to have 
engaged warmly in the controversies 
of the day. Belgium was a com- 
plainant: it had never ceased to be 
so under the present king from the 
time he was imposed upon them by 
the allies. Her grievances were 
not serious, but they were vexa- 
tious, and above all, the Belgians 
felt that Holland was preferred by 
the Dutch king, and that a full 
measure of justice was not dealt out 
to it. The Belgians are a jealous and 


irritable race, and it was an unlucky 
measure to couple them with a rival 
people, under an alien sovereign, and 


what is more, a heretic. De Potter 
took up the cause of his countrymen, 
and all that man could do by pam- 
phlet and newspaper he did. He 
may be said to have been an agitator, 
but he took none of the measures of 
the great Irish disturber; he neither 
made speeches nor went on missions, 
but at last he proposed a rent, and 
was banished for it. Certain members 
of the States, who had voted against 
ministers, were turned out of the 
posts they filled, and some were de- 
prived of pensions. De Potter pro- 
posed, that a fund should be esta- 
blished to indemnify all persons who 
suffered for patriotism’s sake: he 
was already in prison for a libel on 
the government, and he was now 
brought out to be tried forfa conspi- 
racy and high treason. In less than 
three months after his.condemnation, 
he and his two advocates were the 
chiefs of the provisional government, 
established on the ruins of the au- 
thority that persecuted him. This 
circumstance alone is a strong indi- 


* But sadly mutilated. Ep. 
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cation of the immediate causes of the 
revolution in Belgium. 

The history of the remote causes is 
long and tedious, and we feel confi- 
dent in saying, that though some 
grounds existed for complaint, there 
were none to justify a revolution, and 
none which would of themselves have 
roused the country to resistance. 
The proximate causes were of a more 
inflammatory nature: they arose out 
of the tyranny and injustice used to- 
wards the press. The press is a ter- 
rible enemy, for it lives upon its 
griefs : the very strokes of arbitrary 
power which shake it in one direction, 
in another sense afford it the most 
animating and exciting sustenance. 

The first overt act committed a- 
gainst the press, by the government, 
was the sending two Frenchmen out 
of the country for a squib or satire of 
some kind. The iniquity of this 
measure was pointed out in very 
strong terms, by Ducpetiaux and De 
Potter, in the different journals of the 
day ; they were tried and imprisoned 
for it. They were convicted by a 
law against sedition, which was pro- 
mulgated on Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, and which had been intended 
to serve a temporary purpose, in those 
dangerous times. De Potter was 
utterly unaffected by imprisonment ; 
on the contrary, it left him time for 
uninterrupted labours. He became 
even still more assiduous in his voca- 
tion. The persecution of the liberals, 
and the discontent of the priests, 
under restrictions imposed by a pro- 
testant court, suggested a union— 
an alliance offensive and defensive 
between the two great factions. 
The party thus united became so 
strong both in the States and in the 
country, and the war of the journals 
so severe upon the obnoxious minis- 
ters, that it was determined by the 
government to employ a sort of coup 
d’ état, and put down the organ of 
these discontents, conceiving that 
when the mouth-piece had been ta- 
ken away, the complaints them- 
selves would sink into silence. They 
availed themselves of the very first 
pretext, and brought the chief scribe, 
De Potter, to trial for conspiracy and 
high treason, and with a view to sow 
disunion in a party already too strong, 
they seized upon his private corres- 
pondence, upon that of his intimate 
friend Tuilemans, and published them. 
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De Potter was no sooner con- 
demned, than the ministers conti- 
nued the prosecution of the journals ; 
in thirty days a libel per diem was 
attacked, these libels were contained 
in seven different newspapers. It 
was now, while these affairs were 
pending, that the French revolution 
broke out. Can it be doubted that 
the public mind, inflamed by the at- 
tacks on the press, was in 4 fit state 
to receive any violent impression? 
The newspapers, in expectation of 
fine, imprisonments, and destruction, 
were naturally prepared to push the 
people to any step which might 
screen themselves, and produce an 
amendment of the law under which 
they wrote. The inflammability of the 
public feeling was, however, only skin 
deep; it had no profound or press- 
ing causes; and the country enjoyed 
all essential advantages, it had never 
been in an equal state of prosperity ; 
trade, commerce, and the arts were 
flourishing, and the improvement in 
the means and manner of living, 
within the last five years, has been 
extraordinary. At the same time, the 
clumsy policy of the government had 
left grievances, great in name, sad in 
sound, which amused the ear and 
served the purposes of watch-words. 
The people complained loudly of 
taxes, of being compelled to use the 
Dutch language, of an unequal par- 
tition of places; whereas, in poiat of 
fact, they were simply in a very bad 
humour at the treatment of their 
newspapers, which had naturally 
enough identified their own cause 
with that of the national liberty and 
independence. ‘Thus the Belgian re- 
volution is a newspaper revolution, 
as was that of Paris. 

It never, however, could have 
come to any thing, had it not been 
for the extreme folly and mismanage- 
ment of the government, who actu- 
ally enticed and tantalized the Bel- 
gians on to revolt. 

The beginning was a mob or riot 
after the play: the house of Van 
Maanen, the prime minister, was 
burnt and pulled down; and the 
house of the prime minister’s devil, 
Lebry Bagnano, the editor of the 
National, and a printer. The re- 
spectable citizens at length succeeded 
in quelling the violence of the mob, 
and with arms in their hands—those 
they had used against the rioters— 
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they began to treat with the govern- 
ment respecting the grievances al- 
leged to have laid the foundation of 
the popular commotion. The king 
listened with apparent attention, 
temporised, and shuffled. He ex- 
hibited both his fear and his obsti- 
nacy. ‘The Prince of Orange arrived 
in Bruxelles, avowedly to inquire in- 
to the complaints of the people, and 
to assist in remedying them. He 
grew alarmed, and, under pretext of 
bearing a message to his father, de- 
camped. The people were again left 
to themselves; with arms in their 
hands, and a mob ready to rise into 
violence, the very first moment of 
encouragement. ‘The municipal au- 
thorities perceiving the royal govern- 
ment too weak to protect them, de- 
serted their posts, and the citizens 
were driven to erect temporary go- 
vernments, and to other revolution- 
ary acts, for the sole purpose of main- 
taining order, and carrying on the 
business of the country. At the first 
unequivocal signal of an honest in- 
tention to meet the complaints of the 
people, their arms would have been 
laid down. No such sign was giv- 
en: all was palaver. ‘Though tired 
to death of military employment, the 
citizens would have been too glad to 
resign their weapons on the slightest 
pretext: they could not do it in very 
shame. The king would not afford 
them an excuse. All his talk was of 
the fundamental law and the States- 
General : the people well knew they had 
nothing to look to but the monarch’s 
will. If the design had been to tire 
out the bourgeois, who were neglect- 
ing their business, losing their time, 
and occupied in disagreeable duties, 
there might have been some wisdom 
in the plan. But the king neither 
would disband these rebels by 
promptness, nor weary them out by 
delay : he neither used clemency nor 
severity, but shilly- shallied between 
the two, till he had absolutely driven 
even the best-intentioned into re- 

bellion. He then, when it was too 
late, and while he was still pretend- 
ing to defer the question to the States 
assembled, secretly marched an ar- 
my to the siege of Bruxelles. While 
the States were deliberating upon the 
demands of the complainants, the 
army of Prince Frederick was cutting 
them in pieces in the streets of the 
capital. 
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The success of the citizens of 
Brussels, in their opposition to the 
Dutch troops, is almost unaccount- 
able. It required cowardice and in- 
capability of the most eminent de- 
gree, to insure a failure of the enter- 
prize. In the first place, they were 
scarcely opposed at all; they were 
stopped simply because they dared 
not proceed, and when they were 
opposed, it was because they in a 
manner invited the attack: it was a 
kind of rising to crush a retreating, 
trembling monster , that while it 
grinned and shewed its teeth, was 
evidently bent upon taking to its 
heels on the first opening that pre- 
sented itself. There is perhaps an 
inaptitude in both Dutch and Bel- 
gians to military command : the com- 
manders of the king exhibited the 
extremest ignorance and imbecility, 
and the commanders that sprung up 
on the popular side were foreigners : 
Van Halen, a Spaniard, and Melli- 
net, a Frenchman; and subsequent- 
ly Duvives and Pontecoulant, both, 
we believe, natives of France, or at 
least born of French parents. Vis- 
count Pontecoulant commands in 
West Flanders; and I, who was a 
witness of his proceedings, was 
struck with the soldierly air, and the 
familiarity and mastery he appeared 
to have in all military and adminis- 
trative functions over the Belgians 
acting with him, many of whom had 
had equal opportunity for acquiring 
warlike experience. 

The loss experienced on both sides 
in Bruxelles was certainly consider- 
able, but it has been greatly exagge- 
rated. The forces brought against 
Bruxelles amounted probably to 7,000 
or 8,000; though as many more 
might be approaching, to join the 
forces under the command of the 
Prince. Of their loss it is difficult 
to form a calculation. The people 
had killed 400 or 500: 1,500 more 
were wounded, and a considerable 
proportion died of their wounds— 
perhaps 300. 

Persons at home, who formed 
their opinions through the exagge- 
rating medium of the newspapers, 
whose correspondents probably wrote 
in great haste, and in some con- 
fusion, have imagined the picture of 
an infuriated population falling upon 
a numerous army in the act of taking 
their city by storm. Nothing, how- 
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ever, that was warlike, could be more 
peaceable than was the fight of Bru- 
xelles. It was a set-to at pop-game, 
which lasted four days. The horrors, 
of which we have heard so much, 
began when the army was in the act 
of being driven out: it was ¢hen that 
the atrocities, the burnings, the 
rapes,and the plunderings were com- 
menced: perhaps the flying army 
did its share; but it was the ca- 
naille of Bruxelles, sallying forth from 
lane and hovel, garret and cellar, 
that perpetrated far more than half 
the mischief. This has never been 
said in Bruxelles, for a very good 
reason : nobody dare say it. From 
the time of the victory up till very 
lately, the mob has always been at 
least dreaded. 

The apparent stand against the 
king had been made by the Jour- 
geois, the respectable tradespeople, 
who, with muskets in their hands, 
had treated with the king, and had 
been represented by the Committee 
of Safety, and by their Commander 
in Chief. It was they who treated, 


but it was not they who fought. When 
the troops approached, they gladly 


let the mob take their arms, while 
they ran away to their cellars and 
hiding-holes. This was called being 
disarmed by an insurrection of the 
mob: the authorities of the bourgeois 
took this favourable occasion to dis- 
appear. So that when the army ar- 
rived, the talking and treating revo- 
lutionists had disappeared: the chief 
part of the tradespeople and their 
families joyfully made ready to re- 
ceive the prince and his troops, for 
revolutions are bad for trade, and it 
was universally expected, that the 
army would enter and take posses- 
sion of thecity. But the army seemed 
to think twice about the matter. They 
came in shuffling and looking behind 
them; they were evidently in a 
dreadful taking ; this encouraged a 
few of the mob—they who had picked 
up the arms of the bourgeois guard— 
to fire: they fired, and fired,—up a 
lane and from the bottom of an alley, 
or the top of the house, or out of a 
garret window,—but the attack was 
perfectly despicable. The town had 
neither spirit, leaders, nor ammuni- 
tion, and on the field no force at all. 
The passiveness of the Dutch, how- 
ever, soon brought everybody upon 
them. Delay encouraged, the pea- 
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sants flocked in, and at last a very 
considerable crowd was collected ; 
muskets peeped out of every door, 
lane, arid window, from behind every 
lamp-post, balcony and buttress, till 
at last they all took courage; a man 
with a wooden leg trundled a field- 
piece en avant, the mass shouted, and 
followed, an explosion took place, 
and the Dutch army retreated: night 
fell, and when morning came, no 
enemy was to be found. The com- 
batants were out of work; for it is 
odd enough, as they were almost ali 
labourers and artisans, so did they 
keep workmanlike hours, they went 
to their meals with wonderful regu- 
larity. As soon as the customary 
hour was ended, and nature satis- 
fied, they returned to their occu- 
pation of popping. The greatest 
slaughter took place among the milk 
people, who made a point of supply- 
ing their customers, as usual ; and in 
order to do this with security, they 
delivered their milk at a very early 
hour, before the fighting began. But 
many, not sufficiently active, or suf- 
ficiently early, were caught by the 
Dutch bullets in the street before 
all their pratique was supplied. 

We would not wish to ridicule an 
event which is likely to be produc- 
tive of great consequences, and which 
certainly was accompanied by much 
suffering ; but the blame must lie at 
the door of those who puff the cou- 
rageous exploits of the brave Bruxel- 
lois, and compare the battle to that 
of Paris. 

When the victory was decided ; 
nay, indeed, when it appeared proba- 
ble that it would turn in favour of 
the people, the authorities, the or- 
gans of the revolution, made their 
appearance. A Provisional Govern- 
ment was immediately patched up, 
and as soon as the arrival of the 
news at Paris informed M. De Pot- 
ter of the state of things, he lost not 
a moment in returning to the coun- 
try whence he had been so unjustly 
banished. He was immediately co- 
optated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, since which time he has been 
its soul, the spring on which it 
moved, its oracle, and its guide. 

The situation of the Provisional 
Government was one of extreme dif- 
ficulty ; the interval between the 
victory of Bruxelles and the assem- 
bling of Congress, of extreme danger. 
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All the strong places of the country 
were filled with Dutch troops ; luck- 
ily, however, mixed with Belgians. 
A war was to be carried on without 
funds, and a starving and excited 
people to be kept in order without a 
police, with scarcely a single exist- 
ing municipal authority. Troops 
were, however, set on foot, and the 
war successfully maintained, and the 
people, with a few exceptions, that 
of Bruges for instance, hindered 
from breaking out into open sacking 
and plundering. In most towns 
there was nothing whatever to pre- 
vent the numerous poor from rising 
upon the fewer rich, except their 
own notions of right and wrong, 
and also the conciliatory precautions 
taken by the wealthy, who were well 
aware of their danger. All this was 
done amidst the intrigues of the 
Dutch court, and the apprehensions 
of foreign intervention. Besides 
which, the Government found leisure 
greatly to ameliorate the existing 
laws, and by several popular and 
liberal enactments secured the favour 
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of the country. They also organized 
the assembling of a Congress of 
Notables, by which the form and 
principles of the native constitution 
of the independent state should be 
decided upon. Up to the very meet- 
ing of this assembly, the Government 
appears to have gone on with unity 
of purpose, and in harmony of feel- 
ing. ‘The course of procedure to be 
adopted by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, as respected the form of ac- 
knowledging the authority of the 
Congress, became a matter of dis- 
cussion, and De Potter seems to have 
been left in a minority of one. The 
immediate consequence has been his 
retirement altogether from the ma- 
nagement of affairs : what the future 
consequences of his secession may 
be, it is more difficult to say. De 
Potter may now be considered the 
head of the Republican party, and 
the fact of that active and zealous 
faction being able to place at their 
head so distinguished a chief as De 
Potter, may possibly very seriously 
affect the fortunes of Belgium. 


THE CONGRESS. 


The Congress of Notables is a 
much more aristocratic body than 
might have been expected from the 
complexion of the revolution. The 
qualification for voting is consider- 
able, and does not include more than 
one in every thirty-six. The depu- 
ties to the states have almost all 
been re-elected to serve in the Con- 
gress, and from their familiarity with 
public business, and their weight in 
the country, they will probably in a 
great measure and for a time manage 
the constituent assembly. The pre- 
sident, Surlet de Chokier, has always 
been distinguished in the States for 
the independence of his character, 
and the liberality of his views. The 
inaptitude for public business among 
the Belgians is almost as great as 
their inaptitude for military com- 
mand. A club, which was said in 
Bruxelles to unite the talent of the 
place, and which certainly made it- 
self very remarkable for the violence 
of its doctrines, may be considered 
as a specimen of their wretched 
powers of oratory, and their extreme 
ignorance of general politics. This 
club was called the Re-union Centrale, 
and was said to possess as much 


power as the Provisional Government 
itself. Branch clubs are established ; 
and being established in every town 
of Belgium, I should not be sur- 
prised to find that they will present 
the most formidable opposition to the 
measures of Congress, should they 
not prove of a kind sufficiently popu- 
lar, or should they exhibit any lean- 
ing to the House of Nassau. The 
Congress has a most difficult part to 
play: the principal members of it, 
such as De Meulenacre, Stossart, and 
De Serruys are not men of much 
moral courage, and, in case of a po- 
litical storm, would be the first to 
retreat. The deputies for the south- 
ern provinces have already in one 
great emergency exhibited a total 
want of courage and political saga- 
city. When after the breaking out 
of the revolution—after the visit of 
the Prince of Orange, and the propo- 
sition of a separation between the two 
countries, the king summoned the 
states, it appeared clear in the ac- 
tual state of men’s minds, that there 
could be no calm and independent 
deliberation at the Hague in the 
midst of the exasperated Dutch, 
and it was moreover one of the 
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grounds of complaint that had been 
submitted to the king, that Bel- 
gium was unfairly and imperfectly 
represented in the States. Under 
these circumstances, the deputies of 
the southern states came to a reso- 
lution not to go to the Hague, but 
to assemble at Bruxelles, and there 
deliberate upon the steps that it 
might seem advisable to take. This 
resolution was printed and placard- 
ed, and approved by every body— 
the deputies were gathering together 
at Bruxelles, when all of a sudden 
one evening, they took the diligence 
and started for Holland. The world 
of Bruxelles was mightily astonished, 
and thongh the utmost harmony had 
always subsisted between the depu- 
ties and their constituents, the coun- 
try was well nigh disposed to cen- 
sure. However, they were supposed 
to have good reasons, and the matter 
was looked over for a time. 

The truth is, that disobedience to 
the royal summons and a factious 
assembling in the discontented capital 
was too bold a step for these gentle- 
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men: they grew.afraid of their own 
act, and ran away and left it. And 
yet had they had the courage to ad- 
here to it, it would have saved the 
bloodshed, it would have stopped the 
entire separation of the two coun- 
tries, it would have preserved the 
dynasty of Nassau. In short, it 
would have brought matters to a 
crisis at a time when they were not 
irremediable. There could have been 
no sham debates at the Hague, no 
more hypocritical references to the 
States General, and the fundamental 
law ; and with the deputies at their 
head, the resolution could neither 
have been so misinterpreted, nor 
could they have pretended so far to 
misunderstand it, as to send an army 
against Bruxelles. If similar cases 
of difficulty occur, it is to be feared 
that the same men will act with si- 
milar indecision and want of cou- 
rage. They are, however, now joined 
with from a hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty other Notables, 
who in time will probably regain their 
due influence in the assembly. 


THE SEPARATION OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


Ir is a question very easily settled, 
whether Belgium and Holland ought 
ever to have been united; but the 
expediency of a separation is not so 
plain a case. Such progress had 
been made in identifying the interests 
of the two countries, that a separa- 
tion must be attended with great 
suffering to Belgium at least. The 
advantages of the union accrued ra- 
ther to the dynasty, than to Holland: 
it is hard to say what the latter 
country gained by it, excepting per- 
haps in some increase of national 
dignity, and in being relieved of a 
part of its debt, for which, however, 
she paid ample interest in the pro- 
tection given to Belgian produce 
and manufactures. In the rise and 
growth of Antwerp, as a great colo- 
nial port, Amsterdam was deeply 
wounded, and no countervailing ad- 
vantage arose to Holland. The co- 
lonies of Holland, and Holland her- 
self, were constrained to use Bel- 
gian manufactures, at a time when 
cheaper and better markets existed 
elsewhere. Under this protection, 
the arts in Belgium soon flourished 
most surprisingly, and the capital of 
the country has. probably increased 


three-fold, in the course of seven or 
eight years. The consumption of 
Belgian coal by Holland was im- 
mense, and the separation necessa- 
rily throws out of employment in- 
dividuals to an amount which few 
people at present are prepared to 
suppose. It is very possible that all 
these advantages arising from the 
union, may soon be compensated by 
favourable commercial engagements 
with other countries, but in the in- 
terval, vast distress must be suffered. 
Half the trade of the country must ne- 
cessarily be bankrupt. Holland will 
suffer more individually than nati- 
onally, by the separation. Dutch 
capitalists have great stakes in many 
of the establishments of Belgium, and 
in case of failure, their loss must 
necessarily be considerable. Of these 
capitalists, the king is the chief: he 
is thought to be the richest monarch 
in Europe, he has always been an 
economist. He is allowed by the 
fundamental law, for personal ex- 
penditure, upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year; of 
which he spends only a small part, 
and the possessions which were made 
over to him as royal domain, are ex- 
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ceedingly extensive. Their bare spe- 
cifications fill a large and thick oc- 
tavo volume, printed in a large type. 
These are of course lost to him, and 
the capital which he had invested in 
different mercantile establishments, 
was declared, by the Provisional Go- 
vernment, confiscated. Among these, 
was the great printing establishment, 
called the Imprimerie Normale. 
There can be no doubt that William 
has been a benefactor to the country 
he was called to govern, and that, 
generally speaking, the views of his 
administration were enlightened. But 
people will not be ever happy against 
their will. The Dutch king was im- 
posed upon them greatly to their dis- 
taste, by the Congress of Vienna; and 
the unfortunate issue of the arrange- 
ment is one of the strongest proofs 
that can be given of the absurdity, as 
well as the injustice of parcelling out 
countries without consulting those 
on the point who are chiefly con- 
cerned. Ifa people will not bear a 
good king on these conditions, much 
less will they tolerate a bad one. 
However, it is most probable that 
had William been not only a well- 
disposed, but also an adroit ruler, 
he might have retained his power. 
He has lost Belgium, rather by a 
want of tact in managing ‘the pre- 
judices of the people, than by any 
acts of misgovernment. He never 
knew where to yield, and he has 
forced his plans, good and enlightened 
though they might be, incautiously 
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and in too greata hurry. The very 
same thing happened in the case of 
Joseph II.—William’s hatred to the 
press arose out of the idea that it 
was opposing the true interests of 
the country.—Though it may be 
true that the Belgians have fought 
but poorly for their revolution, it 
does not follow that it is not the 
unanimous act of the nation. No 
people in the world ever joined more 
heartily in wishing for an emancipa- 
tion from the government of the 
Dutch king, than they do; but they 
are not a people either to shed blood 
or spend money without very good 
cause—or very long suffering. 

I fear that in this matter, there is 
a solemn truth to be told: solemn, 
because it involves considerations of 
a sacred kind, and which, in another 
sense, nearly affects our own inter- 
ests. It is to be apprehended that 
no Protestant government can rule a 
Catholic one in perfect quiet. The 
priests have had much to do with 
this revolution, and they will have 
more. There are thirty or forty of 
them in the new Congress. It is 
odd to find a flock of Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen heading a republican 
party—nevertheless, such things have 
been. We feel confident, that if the 
dynasty of Nassau should be final- 
ly sent adrift, the priests will have 
been greatly concerned in the mea- 
sure, and that simply because he is 
a Protestant. 


INTERVENTION. 


Tus is a word that has been in 
great use of late, respecting Belgic 
affairs. It means that great boys 
do not like to see little boys fight, 
and, in order to put down noise and 
create peace, they rush in between 
them, give each a punch on the head, 
or at least him who seems the most 
uproarious, and all is then expected 
to be right. But even had a similar 
measure been taken as regards Bel- 
gium, unless that country had been 
cut into little pieces, and given in 
morsels to by-standers, what good 
could have been effected? If the 
Dutch king could not rule his peo- 
ple when they had no great com- 
plaints to make against him, how is 
it likely that he would be able to 
rule them after he had caused them 


to be hurried and worried by foreign 
armies. The Belgians are a very 
peculiar people: they are not ex- 
ceedingly irritable, but they never 
forget an injury. They are a difficult 
folk to deal with. They are kickable 
to a certain point, but, after that, 
the brain gets charged, they are 
bullish, they are unmanageable, vin- 
dictive, and irreconcileable. They 
are like the Irish in the more savage 
parts of the Green Island character, 
but not equal to them in their fancy 
and vivacity; nor in their bonho- 
mie, their heartiness, their hospi- 
tality, and thoughtlessness, which, 
though a bad quality for a citizen, 
is still an amiable individual quality, 
for it implies disinterestedness. The 
Belgian character is different from 
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that of every other European nation, 
and well it may be so. Their ex- 
perience has been dreadful. Their 
territory has been fought over inch 
by inch. Their population has been 
massacred, their crops destroyed, 
consumed, or trampled upon—from 
time immemorial they have been 
kicked till, as Hudibras says, they 
know Spanish from neats (i. e.) 
Dutch leather. Look at a boy at 
school who happens to be the third 
usher’s exercise post : the boy, whose 
hair is torn, whose ears are pulled, 
whose head is banged—what is his 
character? Is he not stupid and 
scowling ?—is he not dull and vin- 
dictive? Such is the Belgian. But 
look at the reverse—treat him well, 
he is industrious, saving, contented, 
not enterprising, but persevering, 
steady, cautious, and accumulative ; 
hot, amiable, but respectable; a 
good citizen, but a poor friend; su- 
perstitious always, but ready to pay 
proper respect to authorities. The 
Belgians will never be the fashion in 
Europe, like the French or the Ita- 
lians, but they may be a happy, 
wealthy, and respectable nation. 
Their population is small, their 
country is rich and well situated. 
They have one, and only one, good 
port; and if they are not molested 
they may prosper. The danger is, 
that since the nations of Europe 
are not too wise to quarrel, they 
may go to war, and then most as- 
suredly the arena will be Belgium. It 
is open to all, and ready to subsist the 
hostile armies that may be engaged. 
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It is possible that if a republic were 
established, neighbouring powers 
might ask permission to enter the 
territory, but. they would neverthe- 
less stay in it when they were there, 
and, as it always has been, make it a 
great European abattoir. 

The true mode of disposing of Bel- 
gium, is to add it to France. The 
measure may be unpalatable, but it 
is the only one which will insure the 
peace of Europe. It is difficult to 
suppose what rational objection could 
be urged to the measure, beyond the 
vulgar idea that addition of territory 
is addition of power, and that power 
concentrated in any particular state 
is dangerous to all surrounding ones. 
France, however, would simply re- 
move her frontiers ; what she gained 
in extent, she would lose in compact- 
ness: a feeling of security which 
would be given by the boundary of 
the Scheldt, would make her less 
quarrelsome, as a feeling of security 
always does. The people are not un- 
willing, though they are now dream- 
ing of an independent state ; they are, 
however, well disposed to the French, 
and it would be happy for them were 
they joined to it. The difference of 
language in some of the provinces 
may be supposed an objection: it is 
not, however, so great as existed in 
the province of Alsace, when it was 
joined to France, and which, though 
it remain in force to this day, has 
never in the slightest degree impeded 
or stood in the way of the thorough 
union of that province with the main 
body of the French Empire. 
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Tue new Government have pledged 
themselves to bring forward a measure 
of reform. What the nature of that 
reform is likely to be, it is impossible 
to conjecture, for Lord Grey himself 
seems to be involved in great doubt 
upon the subject. The scheme which 
shall emanate from that learned 
head, may possibly be a very wise 
one; but unfortunately for Whig 
statesmen, the country, that is, the 
really enlightened portion of it, is 
not inclined to look with indulgence 
on any measure of reform which 
bears upon it the impress of a Whig 
administration. Reform with them 
smacks too much of innovation; and 
there is, unhappily, in the present 
cabinet, none of that leaven of Tory- 
ism which we expected to find, and 
which would have satisfied the pub- 
lic that no evil could be intended. 

For these reasons, and also know- 
ing, as we do, that the Whigs never 
thought much of the people, except 
when in opposition, we confess that we 
have but little hope for rational re- 
form at their hands. Either, on the 
one hand, the power of a borough- 
mongering aristocracy will render 
the measure merely illusive, or, on 
the other, temerity and rashness, 
which accompany real timidity and 
indecision, as impudence does bash- 
fulness, will carry them into mea- 
sures more calculated to awaken the 
alarms of the higher orders, than to 
allay the agitation of the lower. 

Let it not be supposed, that be- 
cause we advocate reform, we are 
enemies to the institutions of our 
country. When we call for eco- 
nomy, we do not desire to obtain it 
by the downfall of the throne, and 
the uprooting of the royal stem which 
is planted in our soil. When we 
demand the free exercise of popular 
rights, we do not wish to confound 
the ranks of society, or to hurl the 
aristocracy from that eminence on 
which they justly stand. And when 
we raise our voice for reform, we do 
not mean innovation. We would 
guard the throne, we would uphold 
the aristocracy, and, above all, we 
would cherish the real principles of 
our constitution; and therefore it is 
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that we endeavour to arrest attention 
to the absolute necessity which ex- 
ists for making some change in the 
present state of the representation. 
We say the present state, because we 
are about to prove that that state is 
not now what it once was, but that 
the principles of the constitution, if 
properly administered, are sufficient 
to bring back to the people that 
share in the representation to which 
they are justly entitled. That it has 
become what it now is, is owing to 
usurpations successfully carried on 
under the connivance of successive 
governments, and vigorously main- 
tained, under the influence of selfish 
and sordid motives. 

The aristocracy and the corpora- 
tions are those who are inclined to 
maintain the monopoly; and the 
necessity of giving up their ill-acquir- 
ed wealth, is a hard morsel for them 
to digest. From the latter, we confess 
that we have no hopes of a voluntary 
surrender; they have but slender 
stakes in the country; they have 
but little to lose by civil confusion ; 
and even if they had, their sordid and 
grovelling minds are proof against any 
considerations but those of palpable 
and immediate pay. They therefore 
must be made to disgorge. From 
the aristocracy, however, we have 
better hopes ; their very constitution 
has mingled them too much with 
their humbler brethren, to make them 
wholly insensible to their interests ; 
they have large possessions, which 
force cannot guard against the exas- 
peration of a disappointed people: 
they have educated and enlightened 
minds to see the necessity of bowing 
before the coming storm; they will 
not risk their immense estates for 
the patronage of a rotten borough ; 
they will not run the danger of civil 
strife, and the downfall of their or- 
der, for the sake of prolonging for a 
little while the enjoyment of an un- 
constitutional privilege. 

To them therefore we appeal, and 
we tell them, that the force of 
popular opinion, which is making 
such rapid strides in the rest of Eu- 
rope, will not lag behind in England; 
that the progress of mind cannot be 
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checked in its mid and triumphant 
career; that the lower orders will not 
remain contented in ignorance and 
darkness, that Lord Wilton may still 
have the satisfaction of seeing light 
and knowledge flowing from the high- 
er ranks. We tell them, that if they 
would still maintain the vantage 
ground, they must even gird up their 
loins and run for it, that the equili- 
brium of society will sooner or later 
be adjusted, and the great ones of 
the land become in fact, what they 
have long been in theory, trustees for 
the benefit of the people. 

Unless they widen the channel, 
through which the great stream of 
popular opinion flows, it will soon 
break its banks and cover the land with 
desolation. The people know their 
rights, and, we speak advisedly when 
we say, that even now, a resort to 
force is not beyond the contempla- 
tion of the inhabitants in many of 
those towns whose privileges have 
been usurped. 

What then are we todo? We must 
recur to the constitution itself, and 
remove the obstacles which oppose 
the force of that adjusting power by 
which our institutions have, in other 
respects, conformed themselves to the 
spirit of the times. We will point 
out/how this may be effected. 

With respect to the right of voting 
in counties, there seems to be no com- 
plaint, except from those who would 
establish universal suffrage and the 
vote by ballot; a class of men too un- 
important in point of numbers or in- 
telligence, too visionary in their views 
to make any arguments against them 
needful or profitable. 

All persons living in a country, 
conforming to its laws, and contri- 
buting to its resources, have a natu- 
ral right to the protection of those 
laws, and the repose and security 
resulting from a state of society ; 
but further their right does not ex- 
tend; the mere conforming to the 
laws, the mere contributing to the 
revenue, do not of themselves give 
title to take part in framing those 
laws, or in the distribution of that 
revenue. If they did, society could 
not hold long together. The coun- 
cils of the wise would be broken in 
upon by the clamour of the many, 
and the plans of those who had the 
interest of the state really at heart, 
would be baffled by those, who, hav- 



















































ing little to lose by change, would 
not be anxious to avoid it, and to 
whom turbulence and anarchy would 
hold out many apparent advantages. 
In such a state of things, the rights 
of property and the gradations of 
rank must inevitably give way ; and 
the civilization, which owes its ori- 
gin, its continuance, and its progress 
to their influence, be banished from 
the earth. The power which one 
man has of rising above his fellow 
men in wealth, influence, and station, 
is the grand incentive to those exer- 
tions on which civilization depends ; 
and, therefore, the state of things, 
which would deprive mankind of 
that incentive, would soon reduce 
them to original ignorance and bar- 
barity. Accordingly, we find that 
in no country of any extent, with the 
history of which we are acquainted, 
did all the people partake in the le- 
gislative function. In some of the 
Grecian states, the right of voting 
was certainly very extensive, but 
whatever glory was attached to the 
history of those states, they do not 
present a picture of society which 
we would wish to see realized at the 
present day. They in fact stand as 
memorable examples of the danger 
to social security, public peace, and 
national justice, which results from 
such an order of things. The quali- 
fications necessary for an elector are 
those which afford a fair presumption 
of his being gifted with a certain de- 
gree of intelligence, and a rational 
security that he will have the interest 
of the state at heart. 

Though all men contribute indi- 
rectly to the revenue, there are few 
who contribute directly, who are not 
in that class of life where both these 
circumstances may be presumed, and 
therefore our constitution in many 
cases provides, that the payment of 
certain imposts shall be a criterion 
of qualification; but by the common 
law the possession of unmoveable 
property is in all cases necessary. 
In counties this qualification consists 
in freehold property of the value of 
forty shillings. When this amount 
was first established, it had the effect 
of confirming the right to a very small 
number, but at that time there were 
very few persons possessed of suffi- 
cient intelligence to enable them to 
make a wise choice, and these few 
were most likely to be found among 
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the persons who were possessed of 
some wealth. However, it would be 
very unjust if at the present day the 
elective franchise were confined to 
the same class of persons as those 
who then exclusively enjoyed it, and 
if the law induced such a conse- 
quence no power could prevent its 
repeal. But as intelligence descend- 
ed and spread amongst a lower class 
of society, so did the elective fran- 
chise, and the qualification being es- 
timated by the nominal value, and 
not the quantity of the land, was gra- 
dually diffused amongst a larger num- 
ber; as the intelligence of the people 
increased, the value of money fell, and 
though at the same time, the amount 
of the pledge which each voter is re- 
quired to offer for the integrity of his 
choice is diminished, the necessity 
for that pledge is diminished also. 

So far, therefore, as the right of 
election in counties is concerned, the 
elastic principle of the constitution 
has had full effect. But it may well 
be objected, by those who look upon 
the present state of the franchise in 
boroughs, that in that most impor- 
tant department, so far from their 
being any power of adjustment dis- 
cernible, it appears to have been in- 
vested from the beginning with a 
character of unchangeableness, wholly 
at variance with the principle for 
which we are contending. 

To this objection, however, we are 
by no means disposed to assent. We 
are quite convinced, that, in other 
times, the right of voting in boroughs 
was analogous to that in counties; 
that the qualifications which we 
have described as being necessary to 
all electors, and which we have seen 
to have been kept in view as far as 
the latter were concerned, were not 
lost sight of when extending the 
franchise to the former. It is true, 
that the possession of land was not 
required, where no land existed but 
the holding of a house afforded the 
same security ; and the contributing 
to the local and parochial imposts, 
was a warrant for the voters being 
of a rank of life from which suffi- 
cient intelligence might be expected. 
Accordingly we find, that the com- 
mon law right of voting for burgesses 
is, “‘ In the inhabitants householders 
and residents within the borough.” 
(See Glanville, 107 ,141—2, Journals 
10,—Journals 70.) To which state- 
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ment of the right is sometimes add- 
ed, “ paying scot and lot.” 

This is admitted on all hands to 
have been the original common law 
right, and if it had been allowed to 
continue, no argument is necessary 
to show, that the franchise would 
diffuse itself as rapidly as intelligence, 
and that as each person in the towns 
became capable of making a good use 
of such a privilege, he would find 
himself invested with it. 

Weare now, however, far from that 
desirable state of things. In a great 
majority of our boroughs, so far from 
the right being exercised by those to 
whom the constitution originally con- 
fided it, and who are most likely to 
make a proper use of it, it is taken 
from the inhabitants, who have a 
stake in their houses and their trade, 
and given to the members, even the 
non-resident members, of a local cor- 
poration. These non-resident free- 
men are the very fittest engines of 
corruption and monopoly that could 
possibly be discovered. They are 
generally of the very lowest order, 
and are distributed by the patrons of 
the corporation, in different towns at 
a distance from one another. By this 
means, they are prevented from com- 
bining together for any common ob- 
ject, they are without the incentives 
to political integrity, that might arise 
from emulation among themselves ; 
and they have no interest whatever, 
in the place for which they are called 
upon to choose a representative. Un- 
der these circumstances, the patron 
finds it easy to deal with each indivi- 
dual, and is not long in making an 
arrangement. They are mustered 
from all quarters on the day of elec- 
tion, they are kept in a state of ex- 
citement during the progress of the 
poll, and, like a predatory army of 
barbarians, they are dispersed the 
very moment that they have overrun 
the place, and insulted over the dis- 
franchised inhabitants. 

These things cannot last. The 
rights of the inhabitants must be re- 
stored ; and without resorting to vio- 
lent measures or ill-advised changes, 
this great object may be effected, by 
subjecting the right of voting in the 
boroughs, to a rigid and searching 
scrutiny ; by calling on all those, who 
claim an exclusive right to that which 
naturally belongs to all, te strictly 
prove that right, and, whenever a 
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corporation fails in so doing, when- 
ever any grounds appear for believ- 
ing their exercise of the franchise to 
have been a usurpation, falling back 
on the original rights, and adjudging 
the franchise to be in those, in whose 
favour we are bound, by the rules of 
law, to make every possible presump- 
tion. 

The greatest obstacle in the way 
of bringing back the state of the 
representation to its ancient and con- 
stitutional form, is that presented by 
the law, which makes a last deter- 
mination of a Committee final as to 
the right of voting in each particular 
case. 

By the 2nd George II. c. 24, which 
passed in the year 1729, it was en- 
acted, “‘that such votes only shall 
be deemed to be legal which have 
been so declared by a last determi- 
nation in the House of Commons, 
which last determination concerning 
any county, city, shire, cinque port, 
or place, shall be final to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever, any usage 
or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

This. act only applied to those 
cases in which there had been a pre- 
vious determination of the right, as 
it contained no clause to extend its 
operation to subsequent determina- 
tions. 

By the statute, however, of 28th 
George III. c. 52, after regulating 
the trial of contested elections, and 
authorising Committees, appointed 
under that act, to decide the right, 
and after giving liberty to dispute 
such decision within a limited time, 
it is enacted, “‘ that if no such peti- 
tion shall be so presented within the 
time above limited for presenting the 
same, the said judgment of such 
Committee on such question or ques- 
tions shall be held and taken to be 
final and conclusive in all subsequent 
elections of Members of Parliament 
for that place to which the same 
shall relate, and to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, any usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” When- 
ever the decision is disputed, the case 
is directed to be referred to another 
Committee, and it is enacted that 
their decision shall be final. 
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The effect of these enactments is, 
that in all places concerning which 
there was a determination of the 
House of Commons previous to the 
2nd George II., the right is bound 
by that determination, and with re- 
spect to all others, the right is bound 
by the determination of the Com- 
mittee who shall have first decided 
the question subsequent to the 28th 
George III. Those decisions which 
have been made between 1729 and 
1788 have no such conclusive ope- 
ration, and are, therefore, still open 
to discussion. 

Now it appears to us that the law, 
as established by those two statutes, 
is so contrary to the principles of 
universal justice, and so opposed to 
the wisest maxims of our common 
law, that it ought not to be allowed 
to remain in force for a single ses- 
sion. We verily believe, that its 
abolition would effect more for the 
cause of moderate and rational re- 
form, than the most ingenious theory 
that can possibly be brought for- 
ward. 

It is a well established principle 
of our common law,* that a transac- 
tion between two parties, in judicial 
proceedings, ought not to be binding 
on a third; but by the effect of these 
statutes, a determination on a point 
disputed between two persons is 
made final and conclusive evidence, 
with respect to that point, against 
those who are utter strangers to the 
cause, in which the determination 
was made. Committees,t previous 
to 1729, refused upon this ground 
to admit the minutes of a former 
committee as evidence, deeming it 
to be, as it most certainly was, Res 
inter alios acta, the record of a trial 
between other parties ; and it would 
appear that Mr. Grenville had the 
same principle in view, when, by his 
justly celebrated bill,t he made the 
determination of a committee final 
between the parties only. 

The rule of law is no doubt wise, 
which says, “‘ that the judgment$ of 
the same court, or of acourt of con- 
current jurisdiction directly upon the 
point, is contlusive between the same 
parties upon the same matter directly 
in question.” ‘ But,” says Mr. 





* See 11 State Trials, 241. Per Lord Chief Justice Grey. 
+ See 1 Peck, 375 and 376, 268. 
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Peake, in his excellent work upon 
evidence, ‘‘ It must always be re- 
membered that it is against the party 
to an action, or one claiming under 
him only—that a judgment is evi- 
dence; against third persons, a ver- 
dict or judgment in a civil case is 
no evidence whatsoever, for the first 
principles of natural justice require, 
that a man should be heard before his 
cause is decided, and if he were to 
be bound in the least degree, or even 
prejudiced by a verdict, where he 
had no opportunity of cross-examin- 
ing the witnesses, it would in effect 
be overturning the most salutary rule 
of jurisprudence.’”’ And, though in 
cases where public rights are con- 
cerned, a judgment affects all persons 
standing in the same situation as the 
parties, and is evidence to support or 
defeat the right claimed, yet it is 
not conclusive evidence, and the fact 
established by it. may be disputed. 
There is a very wide distinction be- 
tween prima facie and conclusive evi- 
dence.—The first forms a ground for 
believing the fact in support of which 
it is adduced, but may be rebutted 
or denied by other evidence ; the last 
so fully establishes the fact, that its 
truth cannot be denied, and the law 
allows no evidence to contradict or 
rebut it. For example, if it be dis- 
puted whether A had leased certain 
lands to B, the evidence of one who 
heard him make a parol-lease, would 
be prima facie evideuce of that fact, 
which, if it remained uncontradicted, 
might afford a jury sufficient ground 
for finding that the lands in question 
were leased; but other witnesses, 
who were present at the transaction, 
might be called to deny the fact, or 
circumstances might be proved to 
shew, that those lands could not have 
been included; and from these the 
jury might be induced to find against 
the lease. But on the other hand, 
if a deed, admittedly sealed by A, 
were produced, in which was con- 
tained a lease of the lands in ques- 
tion, this would be conclusive evidence 
of the fact, and the law would not 
hear of any thing to contradict it. 
The evidence of the witnesses would 
be prima facie—of the deed conclusive. 
In like manner, if there be a dispute 
between A and B, as to the existence 
of a public right of way, a judgment 








* 1 East’s Reports, 355. 
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in a former action between A and B, 
as to the same right of way, would 
be conclusive evidence, and admit of 
no contradiction, but a judgment in 
an action on the same right of way 
between other parties would be only 
prima facie evidence, which might be 
entitled to very little credit, and 
would be open to contradiction.* 

In this latter case, the right in 
dispute is a public right, in which 
many are interested, and of which 
all are supposed to be cognizant; 
the evidence of such a right is com- 
mon reputation and usage, and the 
verdict of a former jury with respect 
to that right, is received in evidence, 
not so much as a judicial decision, as 
an evidence of common reputation, 
a solemn declaration on oath of 
twelve men, that such was the com- 
mon reputation at the time their ver- 
dict was given. 

Now, it appears to us, that there 
is a strong analogy between the case 
just mentioned, and that of the last 
determinations of a Committee, and 
both ought to be governed by the 
safae rules of evidence. 

At all times it was competent for a 
Committee appointed to try a con- 
tested right of election, to admit evi- 
dence of the decisions of a former 
Committee on the same right, but 
they were not to be absolutely go- 
verned by those decisions, and in fact, 
frequently decided in contradiction 
to them; as, for instance, in the case 
of East Grinstead, where a Commit- 
tee in 1679 and another in 1689, de- 
cided ‘‘that the inhabitants as well 
as burghage-holders of the said bo- 
rough had a right to vote,” and yet 
a third Committee in 1695, deter- 
mined the right of election to be in 
** the burghage -holders only.” 

After the 2nd Geo. II. c. 24, the 
last determination of the House was 
made conclusive evidence of the right 
then decided, in all cases, in which a 
decision had been made previous to 
the passing of that act. With respect 
to these, the evidence from being 
prina facie, was made conclusive. Now 
here, as in the case of a public right 
of way, the question in dispute is 
of a public right, and therefore it is 
very fit that common reputation and 
general usage, should be admitted as 
evidence to prove that right, and con- 
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sequently, that a former decision, 
which is virtually the evidence of a 
former Committee as to the reputa- 
tion or usage, should also be admit- 
ted in proof, and have its proper 
weight with the subsequent Com- 
mittee. But it should be admitted 
on the same grounds as a verdict is 
admitted in the former case, that is, 
as a testimony to the fact, to the es- 
tablishment of which it tends, not as 
a judicial decision upon it; as prima 
facie, not as conclusive evidence. 

This distinction seems to have been 
attended to in the Grenville Act be- 
fore mentioned, by which a determi- 
nation of a Committee is made final 
between the parties, but is allowed 
no such force with respect to those 
who are not parties. 

In this state of the law, therefore, 
there were two different rules with 
respect to the effect of former deci- 
sions. As far as concerned those 
places, in which the right had been 
decided previous to 1729, a former 
decision was conclusive against all 
the world; but with respect to all 
other places, a former decision was 
conclusive only against the same par- 
ties. This latter rule being in ac- 
cordance with the general principles 
of our common law, it would have 
been natural to suppose that its ope- 
ration would have been extended ; but 
so far from this was the fact, that in 
about eighteen years after, an act was 
passed, establishing the false rule in 
all cases, and wholly overlooking the 
distinction which our courts of law 
universally recognized and which had 
been kept in view by the Grenville 
Act. 

It is in vain to assert, that the dis- 
pute as to the right of voting in the 
same place, is a dispute between the 
same parties. There are only three 
cases in which our law recognizes 
the identity of the parties, so as to 
admit the evidence to which we have 
been alluding as conclusive; those are, 
first, where the persons are the same ; 
second, where they are privies in 
blood ; and third, where they are pri- 
vies in estate to the persons between 
whom the point was previously dis- 
puted. And, though there are also 
what are called privies in law, yet 
with respect to them, such evidence, 
though admissible, is not conclusive. 
Some degree of privity is necessary, 





to make the evidence admissible at 
all, as in the case of a public way, to 
which we have alluded, but it must 
be much stronger to make that evi- 
dence conclusive. 

Before the Grenville act no peti- 
tions were received but from electors 
or candidates, the persons petitioning 
and those petitioned against were the 
parties to the decision, and that de- 
cision ought not to have been made 
conclusive with respect to another 
petition, where the parties might be 
altogether different. Petitions might 
be presented for the very purpose of 
obtaining a decision on the point, 
which would have the effect of 
changing the right of voting altoge- 
ther; true evidence might be wil- 
fully held back, and false evidence 
might be brought forward without 
detection ; and thus, by the conspi- 
racy of a few interested persons, a 
whole community would be deprived 
of their constitutional and immemo- 
rial rights. The persons having a 
right to vote are not necessarily par- 
ties to a decision ; we have seen that 
they were not so considered by the 
Committees in the Oakhampton and 
Great Grimsby cases, and that in the 
eye of the law, persons having a 
common right of way are not such 
parties to a decision respecting such 
right of way as to make that de- 
cision conclusive evidence against 
them. And, indeed, it is contrary to 
reason and common sense to say, 
that the inhabitants of a certain dis- 
trict in the year 1830, are to be con- 
sidered the same party as the inha- 
bitants of the same district in 1729, 
where be it remembered the right 
disputed is not a right of property 
affecting the land which they hold, 
and which might therefore be sup- 
posed to affect that land into whoso- 
everyhands it came. The right may 
have been in inhabitants, several of 
these may have been absent at the 
time of election, and therefore not 
come under the description of per- 
sons claiming to have had a right to 
vote, these would have had no right 
to dispute the return; and again of 
those who were present, many might 
have been in favour of the candidate 
whose return was opposed to their 
own right of voting, and therefore 
could not be parties in favour of that 
right against the person for whom 
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they had voted.* That a decision, 
made under these circumstances, 
should be conclusive against such 
persons, or those who stood in a si- 
milar situation, is contrary to all 
rules of evidence, and all principles 
of justice. 

Many more instances might be 
brought forward where a similar in- 
justice would take place, where men 
might be ousted of their privilege by 
the connivance of their tenants, by 
the ignorance of their predecessors, 
by the consent or indifference of per- 
sons, with whom they had no pos- 
sible connexion, no common inter- 
est, but the enjoyment of the right 
which had been sacrificed; but 
enough has been shown to prove to 
every unbiassed understanding, that 
the law of evidence, as established 
by those statutes with respect to 
contested rights of voting, is directly 
opposed to that wholesome and salu- 
tary maxim, which our common law 
has adopted from the universal prin- 
ciples of common sense and common 
justice. 

But even putting the rules of com- 
mon law altogether out of the ques- 
tion, it is equally clear that the law, 
as established by these statutes, is 
calculated to produce the greatest 
possible injustice. Even admitting 
that all the inhabitants are to be con- 
sidered as privies, we ask, if a Com- 
mittee is so analogous in its forma- 
tion to a court of law, as to render 
it wise that their decision should be 
final. In courts of law the judges 
are uninterested and impartial, at 
least in civil suits, and the interest 
of particular individuals, so insignifi- 
cant when compared with the gene- 
ral interest and repose of society, 
that it is not too much to purchase 
that repose and security to those 
general interests even at the remote 
risk of sometimes inflicting injustice 
on individuals. But the interest of 
every body of men claiming a right 
to vote is the interest of the com- 
munity at large, for the very princi- 
ples of the constitution are involved 
in the decision, and on its justice or 
injustice may depend (as the world 
now goes,) the continuance of the 
present order of things. There are 
no considerations therefore strong 
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enough to warrant the risk of injus- 
tice with respect to them. Again, 
the tribunal to which the decision is 
referred is not necessarily uninter- 
ested or impartial ; on the contrary, 
there are in it fearful odds against 
any one who grounds his claim on 
the more extended right. It was long 
ago admitted, that the House of Com- 
mons itself was a partial tribunal ; it 
was the conviction of this which called 
for the passing of the Grenville act. 
Yet from this House, thus confessedly 
partial, a Committee is chosen by 
ballot, and, of course, as there is no 
means to purge it of the objectionable 
quality which belongs to the House, 
the chances are, that it will be par- 
tial too. If out of 658 persons, the 
majority of whom are partial, 49 be 
taken at random, the chances are 
great that the majority of the 49 will 
be partial also. We place but little 
account on the power which each pe- 
titioner has of striking off names, as 
this power being equally exercised on 
both sides is in effect neutralized. 
Here we see that, even on the 
supposition that the whole of the 
members were present, the chances 
are, that the Committee would be 
partial. But it will be perceived 
that these chances are much greater, 
when we consider that the whole of 
the members never do attend at a 
ballot. The duties of an Election 
Committee are very laborious, and 
most persons endeavour to avoid be- 
ing named onthem. There are, to 
their shame be it spoken, very few 
who, from a sense of public duty, 
will devote themselves to a compul- 
sory attendance for four hours a day 
for an unlimited period, particularly 
when their services are to be be- 
stowed in secret, and hidden from 
the observation of their constituents. 
The consequence is, that very few 
voluntarily attend the ballot, and 
the requisite number is brought to- 
gether by the commands of the mi- 
nister, or the scarcely less urgent 
requisition of the East India House, 
or the Bank of England. Here it is 
that the advocate of popular right 
feels that his cause is at a tribunal 
far different from the ordinary courts, 
where the law lends its power to 
supply impartial judges, even where 
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the interests of the crown are con- 
cerned. With the utmost exertions 
amongst his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and after battling with the 
indolence of one, the indifference of 
another, and the prejudices of a third, 
he may be able to bring together 
some half dozen, who are not abso- 
lutely predisposed against him, and 
then he must take his chance, his 
very slender chance, of one or two 
of these being chosen on his Com- 
mittee. We have said that the great- 
est part of the number present at a 
ballot is brought together by the 
exertions of Government, the East 
India and Bank proprietors, and it 
is rumoured, that all the borough- 
mongers of every party have re- 
solved that their nominees shall be 
also present on these occasions. We 
have had as yet no Government 
friendly to the extension of the fran- 
chise. The East India proprietors 
and the Bank being, in fact, the 
patrons of close boroughs, are equal- 
ly, with the individual borough-mon- 
gers, interested in opposing any ex- 
tension of the franchise. So that, 
taking the most favourable view of 
the case, the chances are ten to one 
against any petitioner who grounds 
his claim on the extension of popu- 
lar right. 

There is another strong objection 
to the present state of the law. The 
Act of 2d George II. is an ea post 
Jacto law. It was admitted, at the 
time the Grenville Act passed, that 
the whole House was a partial and 
improper tribunal, and yet the deci- 
sions of this condemned tribunal, 
where any have been made previous 
to 1729, are declared to be final and 
conclusive. ‘They are so declared, 
not by alaw previously passed, when 
the parties, aware of the immense 
importance attached to those deci- 
sions, might have been stimulated to 
greater exertions, or the judges them- 
selves, struck with the magnitude of 
the duty committed to their hands, 
might have been rendered more scru- 
pulous and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of it; but by a subsequent 
statute, which gave perpetuity to 
decrees, made for particular purposes 
only, and in the wantonness of par- 
ty spirit, unattended by the careful 
consideration or solemnity ‘of deci- 
sion which should always accom- 
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pany the establishment of a perpe- 
tual law. 

There are somewhat more than 
130 places, in which the right of 
election is fixed by this ex post facte 
law. In most of them the last is at 
variance with many previous deci- 
sions, and with the general presump- 
tion of law; and yet, to spare the 
sitting members some trouble, and 
probably, in the event of another 
election, some expense, the rights of 
the people were decided in a manner, 
as purely hazardous, as if they de- 
pended on a cast of the dice. 

No good reason can be given, why 
the last decision should have been 
more just than many others pre- 
viously made, under similar circum- 
stances, and indeed the chances are 
considerably against the later deci- 
sions, because they were generally 
made at a time, when the diminution 
of the prerogative had rendered the 
exertion of ministerial influence much 
more important. 

If it were necessary, we could 
bring forward numerous instances, 
in which, on the very same evidence, 
one committee has come to a decision 
directly at variance with a former 
determination of another, and many 
also, in which the determination of 
the House, was against the persons, 
in whose favour the committee of 
privileges had established the right ; 
but surely enough has been done to 
prove, how utterly unjust it is, that 
persons, conscious of their rights, 
should be debarred from asserting 
them by a law so iniquitous and 
absurd. 

Our first position, then, is, that 
the law which makes a last determi- 
nation of the House conclusive of 
the right, should be repealed. 

We are no innovators, we are 
not what are called radical reformers, 
nor are we disposed to reject any 
improvement, because we cannot 
have things all in our own way ; and, 
therefore, although we conceive that 
the mere enacting that all petitioners 
against a last determination should, 
in the event of defeat, be liable to 
pay their adversaries’ costs, as in the 
case of a vexatious and frivolous 
petition, would sufficiently guard 
against the evil of too frequent dis- 
cussion; we will say, if it be consi- 
dered that the final settling of elece 
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tion rights be of such immense im- 
portance—if it be deemed that there 
is some peculiar charm, some re- 
deeming virtue in the committees 
appointed according to Mr. Gren- 
ville’s plan—if it be insisted that the 
right of appeal given by the 28th Geo. 
III. obviates the objections we have 
urged against the system—in the 
name of peace let that statute have 
its full prospective force—let deter- 
minations made since its enactment 
be considered final; but, in the 
name of justice, let all those deter- 
minations which were made previous 
to 1729, under circumstances such 
as we have pointed out, and by a 
tribunal admittedly unfair, be open 
to discussion—let the 2nd Geo. II. 
be repealed. 

Should, however, the attempt to 
have this statute repealed fail, there 
is still one resource left, by which 
much good may be effected. Our 
courts of law have, in a variety of 
instances, so moulded or evaded the 
terms of an Act of Parliament, as to 
make them conformable to the spirit 
of the times, without rendering ne- 
cessary a resort to the legislature ; 
and whatever may be objected against 
this assumption of power, it is un- 
deniable that it has effected much 
good, and that it has derived a very 
considerable authority from the uni- 
versal sense of its having been ex- 
ercised with sound discretion, and 
for worthy purposes. 

In like manner, Committees have 
frequently admitted evidence to ex- 
plain the meaning of a last determi- 
nation, and have, though still adher- 
ing to the terms, frequently departed 
altogether from the spirit of the pro- 
position by which the right of elec- 
tion was defined. In fact, the rule 
to be collected from a variety of 
cases, in which the admissibility of 
such evidence has been discussed, is 
that whenever the right sought to be 
established is not incompatible with 
the terms of the last determination, 
evidence in support of that right is 
admissible. In the case of New Rad- 
nor, ‘‘ Burgesses” was explained to 
mean “ Burgesses inhabitants ;” and 
in the case of Seaford, ‘‘ Populacy” 
was held to extend only to “ Inhabi- 
tants housekeepers paying scot and 
lot.” In this last case, part of the 
evidence produced to explain the 
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meaning of a determination made in 
1670, was the original roll taken 
at the election in 1747, which shows 
that the Committee directed their in- 
quiry, not to what the framers of the 
determination intended by the words 
they employed, but to what meaning 
applicable to the terms was most 
consistent with the right. 

Whenever, therefore, the determi- 
nation is such that its terms can be 
applied by any means to different 
rights, the Committee are bound to 
receive all evidence tending to show 
which of these is the real right, and 
to decide according to that evidence. 
For instance, when the words bur- 
gesses or freemen occur in a determi- 
nation, inasmuch as it is a plain 
truth, that by these terms were an- 
ciently understood the free inhabi- 
tants of a borough, as well as the 
admitted members of a local corpo- 
ration, the Committee are at liberty 
at once to enter into the question 
between the corporation and the in- 
habitants. 

The great obstacle in the way of a 
Committee coming to a constitu- 
tional decision, is the facility with 
which they allow their judgments to 
be misled and trammelled by the 
technicalities of law. The coun- 
sel who attend before them impose 
certain rules of evidence, certain 
presumptions of our lawyers as prin- 
ciples, by which they must be guid- 
ed; and the members, for the most 
part, unlearned in that abstruse and 
complicated science, too readily sub- 
mit to the dictation, and accept that 
doctrine as sound, of which they can- 
not clearly perceive the foundations. 

Upon a constitutional question 
history is certainly a good guide, and 
yet there is scarcely an instance, in 
which the testimony of history is 
not sacrificed to mere legal fictions, 
and the undoubted rights of the 
people denied, rather than that the 
theories of Littleton or Coke, or 
Holt should be impugned. On points 
merely constitutional, we cannot pos- 
sibly imagine more questionable au- 
thority than those learned} lawyers, 
who were wholly engrossed by the 
abstruse enquiries of a profession to 
which they were devoted, and which 
at the time they lived, never enlarged 
its views to the consideration of other 
learning. 
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Lawyers presume, in numberless 
cases, that corporations have existed 
time out of mind, or as the saying 
is, by prescription, when it is one of 
the best established facts of English 
history, that though we had in very 
early times, ecclesiastical, military, 
and trading corporations, there was no 
such thing as a lay corporation known 
till towards the end of the reign of 
Henry IV. 

Now where the right of electing 
members for a borough is disputed, 
the contest is generally between the 
members of the local corporation, 
and the inhabitant householders of 
the place; and the returning officer 
being in almost all instances as well 
the head of the corporation, as the 
chief magistrate of the borough, the 
question is, in which capacity he 
made the return. 

We have already shown, that the 
ortginal common law right is in the 
inhabitant householders, and _ resi- 
dents within the place. The mean- 
ing of calling it the original common 
law right is, that it is that right which 
is most conformable to the principles 
of the constitution, that right which 
the law presumes to have existed in 
all cases where the contrary cannot 
be clearly shown. It is, in fact, 
pre-eminently THz r1GHT, and what- 
ever evidence goes to establish a con- 
trary claim, ought to be received with 
all the caution and reluctance, with 
which our courts of common law en- 
tertain evidence that tends to defeat 
a right 

When a general right is once clearly 
established, the law will presume 
every thing that it can presume to 
support that right, and it will not 
only not allow any presumption to be 
made against it, but will require the 
strictest possible evidence to defeat 
it. 

The common law right therefore 
being admitted, the onus probandi is 
thrown upon those who attempt to 
impugn that right, and they are 
bound to make out their case by 
strict and positive evidence, without 
having recourse to any implication 
or presumption whatsoever. 

It is particularly necessary to bear 
this in mind, because it is frequently 
a question in those cases, at what 
time a corporation began to exist, 
and it is endeavoured to be proved at 
a time in which we have no positive 
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evidence of its existence, by shewing 
that certain acts were done, certain 
rights were exercised, and certain 
names were employed, which are 
consistent with such a supposition ; 
and then committees are called upon 
to presume from these circumstances, 
that a corporation did actually ex- 
ist. We will hereafter shew that 
these circumstances are equally con- 
sistent with the supposition that a 
corporation did not exist, but our 
business at present is to point out 
the impropriety of making such a 
presumption under any circumstances 
where the right of election is con- 
cerned. 

It is continually dinned into the 
ears of committees, that the law 
presumes omnia rite acta, until the 
contrary is shewn, and that in such 
cases our courts of common law 
would presume a corporation to have 
existed; but it must be recollected, 
that our courts are bound by the 
decisions of former times, that those 
decisions were made in cases where 
such a presumption went to support, 
and not to defeat a right, or for the 
purpose of protecting persons from the 
consequences of acts, which, unless 
done in a corporate capacity, would 
have been illegal. Almost all the 
decisions relative to corporations in 
our old law books, involve a right to 
land; in ancient times the inhabitants 
of divers places held lands in per- 
petual succession, or, in other words, 
had therein an estate equivalent to 
an estate of inheritance. But about 
the reign of Henry IV., an idea 
sprung up, that inhabitants as such 
were incapable of taking or holding 
an estate of inheritance; this idea 
rested on a newly established doctrine 
of law, which was the more readily 
asseuted to, as it tended to oppose, 
what was then considered a great 
evil, namely the preventing the free 
alienation of lands, by vesting them 
in public bodies. The principle of 
law having been once established, it 
was strictly enforced, as far as the 
subsequent taking of lands was con- 
cerned, and all public bodies who 
desired to purchase were anxious to 
become invested with a corporate 
capacity. But when this new prin- 
ciple was directed against the rights 
of those who had previously acquired 
lands, the law, in its anxiety to 
support a right, refused to lend itself 
2x2 
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to such an attack, and, though it did 
not go so far as to impugn its own 
adopted maxim, it yet averted its 
evil effects by declaring, that, al- 
though none but corporations could 
hold lands, yet, where lands had been 
actually holden for a length of time 
by inhabitants or bodies of men, it 
would presume, from that circum- 
stance that they were for that pur- 
pose, a corporation. Hence, it is 
quite clear, that it would be contrary 
to the principle of all those decisions, 
to use the presumption in favour of 
a corporation, which is established 
by them, for the purpose of defeating 
aright even more sacred and far more 
important than that, in favour of 
which such presumption was origi- 
nally established. As we said before, 
it is pretty clearly established that 
lay-corporations did not begin to 
exist till towards the close of the 
reign of Henry the Fourth; and there- 
fore in those places, from which re- 
presentatives were sent previous to 
that period, the right could not have 
been vested in a corporation. We 
are aware, that in some cases the 
contrary has been held, but it has 
been so held in consequence of a 
corporation having been presumed 
from the circumstances already al- 
Juded to, and we have shewn that 
such a presumption ought not to have 
been made. 

Now, if the right, when first es- 
tablished, was not vested in a cor- 
poration, and nothing appears to 
shew by whom it was exercised, we 
must recur to the original common 
law right, and presume that it was 
exercised by the inhabitants, house- 
holders, and residents within the place, 
and if the right was once vested in 
them, it never could be afterwards 
divested.* ‘‘ The King has no power 
to alter or control it, the parties 
themselves cannot surrender it by 
agreement or covenant, and jt can- 
not be lost by non-use, or by any 
circumstances which can occur.” 
With respect, therefore, to all those 
boroughs, from whence members 
were returned previous to the reign 
of Henry IV., we cannot conceive 
how any rational mind, unfettered 
by professional prejudices, and un- 
trammelled by legal technicalities, can 
come to the conclusion, that the right 
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of voting is vested in the members 
of a corporation. 

With respect to the other bo- 
roughs a question may very fairly 
arise, as to whether the right was 
first exercised by the members of a 
corporation, or the inhabitants at 
large. In favour of the latter posi- 
tion is the presumption of the com- 
mon law reit; in favour of the 
former, the knowledge we have, that 
at that time the notion prevailed, 
that none but corporations could 
take a right to be held in perpetual 
succession, and the possibility that 
a public privilege might have been 
confounded, as to its nature, with a 
private right. Although, at the pe- 
riod to which we are alluding, the 
grant of the elective franchise was 
considered rather in the light-of an 
imposition of public duly than the 
conferring of a right, and there never 
was any maxim of our law to con- 
fine to a corporation the liability to 
a perpetual duty. In questions of 
this kind the first point to which 
enquiry ought to be directed, is as 
to the respective times of the origin 
of the corporation, and the first 
exercise of the franchise, because if 
the latter had the priority in point 
of time, we have already shewn that 
the right of election cannot be in the 
corporation. In this enquiry it is, 
as we have already stated, incum- 
bent on the corporation to prove 
their existence by strict evidence, 
and no presumption can be made in 
their favour. 

The way in which corporations 
generally attempt to establish this 
point (for very few of them can pro- 
duce charters of sufficient antiquity 
for their purpose), is, by the recitals 
in modern charters, by the appella- 
tions which those charters prove to 
have belonged to them at the time 
of their being granted, and the rights 
which are therein recognizedas having 
been exercised by them. The recitals 
frequently state, that they were at the 
time of the charter corporations, or 
boroughs, by prescription, or that 
they held lands, or exercised other 
rights by prescription ; and from the 
latter circumstance it is inferred, that 
they must have been a corporation, 
because inhabitants, as such, could 
not hold by prescription. Now, in 
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the first place, it is impossible that 
any one should have looked much 
into old charters, without being struck 
with the extreme laxity of expression 
by which they are characterized, and 
the manner in which words are mul- 
tiplied, for the purpose of including 
all possible rights and modes of enjoy- 
ment, without incurring the necessity 
of accurately defining what those 
rights and modes of enjoyment really 
were ; and therefore very little weight 
can be attached to any particular term 
to be found therein: and in the next 
place, even were we to allow that 
those expressions were advisedly and 
accurately employed, they would lose 
much of their force, when we came 
to consider the nature of the pre- 
scription to which they refer. 

Corporations were said to have 
been by prescription, because their 
existence, beyond time of memory, 
was presumed, from the circumstances 
already mentioned; and from the 
same circumstances, and for the 
same purposes, it was presumed that 
inhabitants held lands in the only 
way then known to the law, namely, 
by prescription. It is well known 
that inhabitants not incorporated did, 
and still do, hold lands ; and yet it 
is from their inability to hold lands, 
that their inability to prescribe is de- 
duced: neither of these presump- 
tions can, as we have shewn, avail 
against the right of the inhabitants. 
We have already disposed of the ar- 
gument drawn from the tenure of 
lands; and it now only remains to 
shew, that no particular appellations 
can be supposed to infer the existence 
of a corporation. 

When a charter was granted to 
the inhabitants of any particular 
place, it generally took the names as 
it found them, and, enumerating all 
those by which they had ever been 
distinguished, adopted one or more, 
for the purpose of conferring on the 
new corporation; and it is a fact 
well known to our legal antiquaries, 
that there is not a single corporate 
officer known, whose official name 
is not to be found during the earliest 
periods of our history, and long be- 
fore a lay corporation was even 
thought of. There are many places 
at the present day, where the office 
of mayor exists, although there is 
no corporation. Aldermen were 
known to the Saxon era; and one 
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of them, who is not a corporate of- 
ficer, is still to be found at Calne, 
in Wiltshire. Jurats were the jury 
at the court leet; and burgesses, 
commonalty, and freemen, were the 
names by which the inhabitants of 
different places were known before 
any charters were granted. If, there- 
fore, those names are as applicable 
to the inhabitants as to the corpora- 
tion, nothing can be inferred from 
them in favour of the latter: on the 
contrary, the inference must be 
strong against them. For here we 
have the fact, that certain names are 
alike applicable to two different 
classes of persons, and therefore we 
must have recourse to presumption 
on one side or the other; we must 
either presume that they were ap- 
plied to the members of the corpo- 
ration, or to inhabitants of the bo- 
rough. To presume the first, would 
be to make a presumption against 
the common law right; to presume 
the latter, would be to make a pre- 
sumption in favour of it: and the 
very reason of calling it the original 
right is, as we have shewn, that no 
presumption can be made against it, 
and every possible presumption must 
be made in favour of it. 

Unless therefore it can be shown 
by positive written evidence, that a 
corporation did exist previous to, or 
at the time of the first exercise of the 
elective franchise, it is impossible to 
contend, with any appearance of 
truth, that the right was originally 
vested in the corporation; and if 
not vested originally, it never could 
and cannot now be vested in them. 
In these cases, therefore, the evidence 
of usage can have no weight, but 
when the time of the first exercise of 
the franchise is involved in such ob- 
scurity, that we cannot say whether 
it preceded or followed the incorpora- 
tion of the borough, or when it ap- 
pears by positive evidence that it fol- 
lowed, usage may be very properly 
resorted to as evidence of the right. 

If there be no evidence of a borough 
having sent members to parliament 
previous to the grant of an incorpo- 
rating charter, of which there is posi- 
tive evidence extant, and that char- 
ter contains a grant of the franchise, 
the case of the corporation is almost 
proved ; for, although we should be 
able to show good reasons why a 
right may be enlarged though not re- 
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stricted by long and uninterrupted 
usage, we believe there is scarcely an 
instance, in which a corporation has 
allowed a right to be extended which 
was once restricted to its own mem- 
bers. 

If there be no such grant, then the 
question fully arises, as to whether 
the corporation or the inhabitants 
have the right, and here there is of- 
ten so much confusion and obscurity, 
that it is impossible to adjust the 
mere weight of evidence, and from 
the documents produced, to say in 
whom the right was vested. Char- 
ters inconsistent in their language 
and obscure as to their meaning, con- 
tradictory decisions of the right, and 
different modes of election occurring 
at different times, perplex the judg- 
ment and prevent a committee from 
coming to any positive opinion. 

In these cases it has been unfortu- 
nately too much the custom to make 
presumptions in favour of the corpo- 
ration, and when the evidence was 
pretty nearly equal on either side, to 
give them the preference. This has 
generally been done under the mista- 
ken notion, that our courts of com- 
mon law would have presumed in 
favour of a corpor: ation, because they 
have done so in cases which we have 
shown not to be in the least analo- 
gous; and the yet more mistaken 
idea, that to strip the corporation of 
the privilege would be to divest a 
right. The expression vested right, 
has much evil to answer for; more ob- 
stacles have been thrown in the way 
of real improvements, by its misap- 
plication, than by all that was ever 
written or spoken in the cause of op- 
pression and mor 1opoly. Weall love 
to consider ourselves in the light of 
owners, and feeling how dear to our- 
selves is the contemplation of our pos- 

sessions, we are proportionately ten- 
der of interfering with those of others; 
and therefore it is, that no argument 
has been found so efficacious to de- 
feat an attack upon any usurpation, 
as that which grounds itself upon the 
idea of its being a vested right. We 
deny, however, that a corporation 
can have any vested right in that 
which is the birthright of the people at 
large. There is no statute of limita- 
tions or non-claim to give stability to 
the u usurped possession of those, who 
disseize the people of a public right. 
The right of election carries with it 
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the evidence of its being the posses- 
sion of the inhabitants, and those pri- 
vate bodies, in whose hands it is 
found, are bound to account for the 
manner in which they became pos- 
sessed of it. Where the evidence is 
doubtful, it is so far from being just 
to lean towards the corporation, that 
it is the bounden duty of the com- 
mittee to lean to the common law 
right, in favour of which, the law 
presumes every thing. 

But farther than this, we contend 
that not only where the evidence is 
nearly balanced, are they to make 
this presumption, but they are in 
fact bound to make it in every case 
where the corporation cannot prove a 
clear, continuing, and unbroken usage 
in their favour, or at least where the 
inhabitants can show that the usage 
has not been constant. It must be 
remembered, that in the earlier pe- 
riods of our parliamentary history, 
the franchise was often considered 
by the inhabitants of the borough, 
asa burden, and that therefore they 
were less careful of their rights, and 
more inclined to connive at or even 
consent to the usurpation of the 
corporations, than they ought to 
have been ; and though neit ther con- 
nivance nor agreement could alter 
the regret, it yet gave the corpora- 
tions great facilities for establish- 
ing a usage ; and again, the only evi- 
dence which could well have come 
down to our times, namely, records 
and entries, being in the custody of 
those, who were originally officers 
alike of the corporation and the bo- 
rough, has passed into their hands, 
and thus afforded them the means of 
making evidence in their own favour. 
Here then the contest is between two 
parties, and the question is to be de- 
cided by evidence, which has been 
for years in the custody of, and is 
produced by one of the parties, and 
which evidence carries with it in ge- 
neral, no other stamp of authority, 
than the seal which it bears, and the 
custody from which it comes, That 
is not the seal of the party, whose 
right is to be bound by it, nor is that 
custody, that of a public court or 
office, to which all have access, and 
in which both are interested. Under 
these circumstances, it is quite clear, 
that, laying the duty of presuming 
in favour of the common law right 
utof the question, it is but fair and 
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rational, and just, to receive such 
evidence with doubt, and to allow 
it only that weight, which is ex- 
pressly attached to it. It is equally 
clear, that committees should seek 
for evidence from history, and the 
works of writers of authority, to 
aid them in the investigation, without 
regarding the quibbles of the law- 
yers who come before them. These 
gentlemen tell the committee that 
they are bound to receive none but 
legal evidence, and that these re- 
cords and entries only are legal 
evidence. We tell them that they 
are not bound to reject any evidence, 
which may throw a light on the 
matter before them; that the rules 
of our courts are not binding upon 
them; and that even if they were, 
our courts do not receive the evi- 
dence, written or unwritten, record- 
ed or not recorded, of an interested 
witness, or a party to the suit, un- 
less it be against himself; and that 
one of the first maxims of evidence 
is, that we must always have re- 
course to the best that can be pro- 
cured. If there be no recorded evi- 
dence, but that which comes from 
one of the parties, if there be no 
direct testimony to the point, what 
can we have better than the declara- 
tions of those, who in other times 
enquired into, and investigated a 
matter of public right, and public 
interest, and have, by the general 
character of their writings, left be- 
hind them a strong presumption of 
their credibility. 

In a question of this kind, there- 
fore, it is not merely necessary for a 
corporation that they balance the 
evidence of right, they must weigh 
their side of the scales to the very 
ground, in order to entitle themselves 
to succeed; and we sincerely trust 
that all committees, before whom 
such rights are discussed, will, as 
they value justice and right, and 
public tranquillity and social order, 
call upon them so todo. They will 
thus redeem, as much as in them 
lies, the Constitution from the neces- 
sity of actual change, and they will 
go far to atone for the profligacy or 
ignorance of those, who lent them- 
selves too hastily to the most flag- 
rant usurpations of the most sa- 
cred rights of the people; and who, 
when judging between a corporation 
who added the resources of a num- 


ber to the vigour of a single will, 
and a weak, divided, and frequently 
intimidated body of inhabitants, first 
received all the evidence at the hands 
of the former, and then presumed 
every thing in their favour. 

But here it is that that fatal ob- 
stacle to free inquiry arises, which 
we have called upon the legislature 
to remove. Committees are bound 
by the last determination. Now it 
seldom happens that committees 
have left behind them any evidence 
of the grounds of their determina- 
tions ; for though each party gives in 
a statement of right, the committee 
is not bound by that statement, nor 
does it follow, that when it adopts 
it in terms, it also adopts the actual 
right on which the persons making 
the statement depend. Indeed, com- 
mittees, feeling the inconvenience 
and impropriety of concluding the 
right forever by their votes, avoid, 
as much as possible, making any 
determination about it; and when 
they are obliged, by the force of the 
Act of Parliament so to do, they use 
terms as undefined as the case will 
admit of. 

The consequence is, that there are 
very few determinations, which ap- 
pear to be in favour of a corporate 
right, that do not admit of such an 
explanation as to let in the rights of 
the inhabitants. If we have esta- 
blished, that all possible presump- 
tions are to be made in favour of the 
inhabitants, and if we have shown 
that the words, burgesses, freemen, 
commonalty, and such like, are as 
proper to the inhabitants in their 
collective capacity, as to the mem- 
bers of a local corporation, then we 
are in a condition to maintain, that 
all determinations in which these 
words are used, are determinations 
in favour of the right of the inhabi- 
tants ; and in fact, it will result, 
that no determination can be con- 
sidered final for a corporation, but 
one in which it is expressly stated, 
that the right is in certain “ persons 
being members of the corporation.” 

We have merely glanced at the 
application of those names to the in- 
habitants, but we have no doubt that 
this part of the subject will be fully 
explained to the committees in the 
course of their investigations, and 
the more particularly, as we under- 
stand, that in almost every instance 
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the popular cause is to be sustained 
by a gentleman, * whose expanded 
intellect has been proof against the 
prejudices of that profession in which 
he has been educated, and whose 
sagacity and discernment has done 
much in other cases to disabuse the 
minds of his hearers of those partial- 
ities in favour of corporations, by 
which the judgments of parliamentary 
men have been too often perverted. 
This application of the terms, how- 
ever, is so sensibly felt even by those 
who argue in favour of corporations, 
that they endeavour to avert the in- 
ference resulting from it by insisting 
that as those terms are also appli- 
cable to corporations, and are coupled 
with words more peculiarly so, such 
as mayor, jurats, &c.; and as the 
the returns in modern times have 
been made by the corporations, it 
must be concluded from these cir- 
cumstances, that the words were ac- 
tually applied to the members of a 
corporation. Now we have shown 
that mayor, jurats, &c. are not pecu- 
arly or exclusively applicable to the 
members of a corporation, and even 
if they were, the consequence which 
it is attempted to establish, would 
not follow. The mayor, jurats, &c. 
were in most instances, and ought to 
have been in all, inhabitants as well 
as corporators, and as inhabitants, 
they had the right to vote, though 
named according to their names of 
office or titles of distinction. It 
would be as wise to bring in support 
of a right to vote at county elec- 
tions, advanced by gentlemen and 
clergy as such, a series of old elec- 
tioneering addresses headed ‘‘ To the 
Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders of 
Middlesex,” as to say, that the mere 
expression that the mayor, jurats, 
and freemen had a right to vote, 
proved that the right was in them as 
mayor and jurats, and not as inhabi- 
tants—neither can such application 
of the term be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of the modern returns 
having been made by the corpora- 
tion. The corporation are bound to 
show that they have been always 
made by them, and modern usage 
would go as much to prove a usur- 
pation as an original right; we are 
to presume that the right was not in 
them, and knowing, as we do, that 





* Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 


corporations have, in. modern times, 
usurped many rights which did not 
belong to them, we are bound in fa- 
vour of the common law right of the 
inhabitants to suspect that they have 
usurped the right of voting also. It 
is no answer to this to shew, that at 
the time the determination was made, 
the corporation did exercise the right; 
because the very fact of the determi- 
nation shows that the exercise of it 
was disputed, and no disputed exer- 
cise of a right can ever establish a 
usage. Then the question comes to 
this: in whose favour was the deter- 
mination made? Unless the com- 
mittee have themselves answered 


this question, no one else can, and, if 


the terms of their deterthination are 
applicable to -~ party, they have 
not answered it. Unless, therefore, 
the usage is constant and unbroken, 
the corporation can derive no benefit 
from it. 

If, on the other hand it can be 
shown, that the usage under which 
the corporation claims, has been con- 
stantly disputed, frequently interrup- 
ted, and sometimes not even claimed, 
if the inhabitants can draw from the 
archives of that very corporation evi- 
dence that the right was not always 
in them, that it was exercised in dif- 
ferent forms at various periods, that 
it has been vested in them by bye 
laws of their own, or by the inopera- 
tive consent of former inhabitants, 
—in all these cases the right of the 
corporation must at once fall to the 
ground. There are two circumstan- 
ces to which we particularly wish to 
direct attention, because they very 
frequently occur in cases of this kind, 
and in our judgment, whenever they 
do occur, they ought to be consider- 
ed conclusive against the right of the 
corporation. The first is that it 
sometimes happens that returns are 
extant after the time of the corpora- 
tion, which do not bear the corpo- 
rate seal, and therefore could not 
have been made by the returning 
officer in his corporate capacity. The 
other is, that in order to support an 
usage, it must appear that the right 
has been always exercised in the same 
way, for the elective franchise is not 

capable of being altered or restricted 
by any bye laws, and if it had been 
exercised as a right, and not as a 
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usurpation, it is fair to presume that 
it would have been exercised in a le- 
gal, and therefore an uniform man- 
ner. 

Another observation that occurs 
here, is, that whenever it appears 
that a corporation enjoy a particu- 
Jar name of incorporation, such as 
Mayor, Jurats, and Common Council, 
and the determination of the com- 
mittee introduces a different term, as 
Mayor, Jurats, and Commonalty, or 
adds another class as Mayor, Jurats, 
Common Council, and Freemen, this 
affords astrong ground for presuming 
that it was not intended to limit the 
right to the corporation, and we 
have seen that it is proper to make 
all possible presumptions in favour 
of the original right of the inhabi- 
tants. Finally, should it even be 
established, that the right of elect- 
ing members was originally vested 
in the corporation, the question 
then arises—what was the constitu- 
tion of the corporaticn at the time 
the right was granted?—We have 
already seen that no power but that 
of the whole legislature, can restrict 
or alter this right, when once vested, 
and that it is not competent even 
for the parties themselves to resign 
their privilege. If, therefore, the 
corporation claiming the right has 
become more exclusive in its consti- 
tution than it was at the time the 
right was granted, it has, in effect, 
put the right beyond its own pale. 
If a class of persons were, of right, 
eligible at that period to the freedom 
of the corporation, who are not so 
now, the laws of the corporation, 
which has shut that class of persons 
from its private privileges, cannot 
deprive them of their elective fran- 
chise, and they continue entitled still 
to vote for Members of Parliament, 


though they have ceased to be of 


right eligible to the freedom of the 
corporation. 

Corporations have a right gene- 
rally to make laws and regulations 
for their own government, and the 
principle from which those laws and 
regulations derive their efficacy is, 
that they are presumed to have been 


consented to by all the members of 


that corporation ; but we have seen 
that parties cannot be disfranchised 
of their elective right, even by their 
own consent ; and that, therefore, 
in this respect their acts can have no 


force against their successors; and, 
indeed, it would be absurd to say 
that a great constitutional privilege, 
in which the community at large 
are interested, having been conferred 
upon a corporation, merely because 
it consisted of a large and important. 
body of men, a certain party amongst 
them should be able, by private 
compact and arrangement amongst 
themselves, gradually to limit their 
numbers, and restrict the right, 
until at last the privilege which was 
conferred upon a large number 
should centre in a very few, until 
the right which, in its origin was pub- 
lic, should become strictly private. 
This seems to have been, in some 
measure, the ground of the decision in 
the case of Rye, last Session, and as 
that case is one of very great im- 
portance, we may be pardone d for 
bestowing a few emails upon it 
before we conclude. The committee 
decided that the right was in the 


freemen, for it was bound so to de- 


cide by the imperative force of a last 
determination ; it however also de- 
cided, in effect, that all inhabitant 
householders paying scot and lot, 
were entitled to be freemen. 

The terms of the resolution, in 
which this declaration of the right 
was propounded, were borrowed 
from an old customal which laid 
down the qualifications for, and the 
mode of admission to the freedom of 
the ancient town of Rye. 

Either this freedom was a freedom 
distinct from the freedom of the cor- 
poration, in which case the com- 
mittee adjudged the term freemen to 
be applicable to a class of inhabit- 
ants who were not members of 
corporation; or they adjudged it to 
mean freemen of the corporation ; 
but at the same time decided, that the 
right of admission was more extend- 
ed at the time the franchise was first 
exercised, than it is at present.—In 
either case they decided according to 
the principles for which we have 
been contending, though, certainly, 
in our view of the case, it is impossi- 
ble, that a corporation, as such, could 
have any thing at all to do with the 
right of ‘election in the Cinque Ports, 
or ancient towns, in as much as these, 
as appears by the returns extant, 
sent representatives to Parliament 
long before the date at which lay- 
corporations began to exist. 
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We believe that there never was a 
decision which gave such satisfaction 
to the great body of the people, as 
that of the committee in the Rye 
case. It checked for a moment the 
feeling of dissatisfaction at the state 
of the representation, which was ra- 
pidly gaining ground, and impress- 
ed the public with an idea that there 
were in the constitution, the elements 
of reform, without seeking it from 
other sources. But in proportion 
to the satisfaction of the public, was 
the dismay of the corporators and 
the boroughmongers, who marked, 
with horror, this first successful at- 
tack upon long maintained usurpa- 
tions. They determined to take the 
field with vigour; and as a dissolution 
was close at hand, an appeal against 
the determination of the committee 
was lodged at such a period, that it 
could not possibly be determined un- 
til after another election had taken 
place. 

That determination, however, was 
the last determination, until reversed. 
A judgment of a court of law, though 
appealed against, is binding, until 
reversed; and by the terms of the act 
of Parliament, the returning officer 
was bound by that determination, 
until the appeal was decided. He 
acted, however, directly in the teeth 
of it, and, as it appears from every 
thing we have heard, that he did so 
with his eyes open; we trust that he 
has made up his mind to the conse- 
quences. That the chief magistrate 
of a borough hitherto close, that the 
member of an exclusive corporation, 
that the creature of Dr. Lamb, the 
Dr. Lamb who figured so conspicu- 
ously in the proceedings before the 
committee, should have so acted, we 
do not wonder. But that a respect- 
able gentleman of the bar, a member 
of the most independent of all pro- 
fessions, should have lent his sanc- 
tion to such a course of proceeding, 
excites our wonder and our regret. 


Note.—After the foregoing pages had 
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There was at least boldness in the 
conduct of the mayor, who, if he 
acted illegally, incurred a serious 
responsibility ; but there is no tri- 
bunal but that of public and profes- 
sional opinion to which his assessor 
can be made responsible. 

Notwithstanding every effort to 
the contrary, however, we are firmly 
persuaded that the decision in the 
Rye case will be upheld, and if it 
be, wo to all those, who still usurp 
the privileges of the free barons of 
the Cinque Ports, for their period of 
mis-rule is drawing to a close. 

In Dover, Seaford, and Rye, the 
right of the inhabitants has been es- 
tablished, and to us it appears im- 
possible much longer to contend 
against that same right in Romney, 
Hastings, Hythe, and Winchelsea, 
in all of which the right is disputed. 

We know that public interest is 
anxiously alive, and public attention 
keenly directed to the proceedings of 
the committees this session; and 
that not only the inhabitants of the 
several boroughs from which peti- 
tions have been presented, but the 
whole mass of the people expect from 
the committees to whose charge the 
determination of them shall be con- 
fided, an unprejudiced and enlight- 
ened consideration of the rights in- 
volved in them. For the sake of 
public right and public tranquillity, 
and as enemies to that reform which 
is but innovation under a milder 
name, we trust that their determina- 
tions will be such as to satisfy the 
public—such as to convince the peo- 
ple that the constitution is wide 
enough to embrace them all; and fi- 
nally, such as will for ever put an 
end to the crude schemes of those 
who would mar our institutions by 
the introduction of ill-considered 
changes, or the wilder dreams of 
those who look to the renovation of 
the constitution in the shedding of 
human blood. 


gone to press, the committees appointed 


to try the validity of the returns, in the cases of Calne and Marlborough, met 


for the purpose of hearing counsel. 


The President of the Calne Committee 
was Mr. Wynne, a Whig, and a member of the present Government. 


The 


patron of the borough is Lord Lansdowne, a Whig also, and a member of 
the present Government; and one of the sitting members, is ‘he Mr. Macau- 
ley whom his lordship promoted from the bar to the house, and whom his 
lordship’s followers are in the habit of considering a very clever person. The 
right of election was admitted on all sides, to be in the ancient burgesses, and 


the question was, as to what class of persons are meant by the ancient 
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burgesses. To the elucidation of this point, counsel declared their intention 
of directing the evidence, and the answer of the committee was, that, as the 
right was fixed by a last determination, they wouid hear no evidence to ex- 
plain it.—In Marlborough, the right is in the mayor and burgesses. The 
Chairman of the committee is Sir Robert Peel, whom some call a Tory, 
whom the Whigs consider an enemy to reform, and who was a member of 
the late Government. The counsel here intimated the same intention, and 
the same objection being made to their pursuing such a course, the com- 
mittee determined, that the petitioners might go into evidence to explain the 
meaning of the terms. 

Here then is at once an illustration of the evils attending such a mode of 
deciding important rights, and a confirmation of our doubts of Whig since- 
rity in the cause of reform. 

A Whig patron, Whig members, and a committee with a Whig chairman ; 
no one, who has read the history of England, for the last seventy years, 
could ever have dreamt that the borough would be opened.—But what can 
we say to the declarations of Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues, about the 
necessity of reform; when the very first case that came within the range of their 
influence, has been decided even without a hearing. What can we say, but 
that prodigality of profession is no proof of sincerity ; and that in the case of 















refor m, as in ail others, 


Tories perform more than they promise, and Whigs pro- 


mise more than they perfor m.—Let the gentlemen of the press look to this. 


Since this paper was concluded, 
we have seen ‘‘ Colonel Evans’s Let- 
ter to his Constituents,” and the 
proceedings of the ‘‘ Cinque Port 
Dinner,” at Rye, to which every 
member of that community of bo- 
roughs dispatched delegates. The 
first of them is of so forcible a cha- 
racter that we have determined to 
give it entire. The occasion of this 
letter was remarkable—no less than 
the presentation of the petition of 
appeal from the town of Rye, 
against the decision of the committee 
of last Session, over which Lord 
Palmerston so admirably presided, 
and which has immortalized itself 
by its independent decision in favour 
of Colonel Evans. By whom, it 
may be asked, was this petitior pre- 
sented? By the inhabitants of 
Rye? No. The inhabitants of 
Rye are the Colonel’s upholders, 
and they sought anxiously to return 
him at’ the last election. By the 
members at present sitting for the 
town?—the fat-headed fashionable 
Colonel Hugh Baillie, and that ho- 
nourable gentleman, Mr. Bonham, 
apprentice of Mr. W. Holmes, and 
notorious for lickspittling Sir Robert 
Peel. No—these men had no reason 
to petition. Was it, then, presented 
by the Corporation ?—No. By whom, 
then ? By the Rev. Dr. Lamb, Rector 
of Iden, Pley den, and another parish, 
and not an inhabitant of the town— 
but still the upstart and audacious in- 





dividual who has for so long a period, 
and so notoriously trafficked in the 
representation of the town, and who 
now has come forward with unparal- 
leled insolence to present this peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, and 
to claim redress from the decision of 
last Session, that he may still drive 
the filthy trade of boroughmonger, 
in despite of the loud and deep 
curses of those inhabitants whom his 
victory would most probably excite 
to acts of insubordination and riot. 
We speak advisedly when we say this. 
That the inhabitants of the Cinque 
Ports, from having long brooded over 
the fact of their usurped franchise, feel 
a degree of anger against their oppres- 
sors, we have well ascertained, and 
it is to be hoped, especially at the 
present moment, when so many coun- 
ties are suffering from the violent 
acts of an insurrectionary peasantry ; 
that the House of Commons will 
lend a patient ear to the Cinque Port 
petitions, and grant the inhabitants 
such redress, as it shall in its wis- 
dom deem fitting and advisable. To 
return however to the unworthy 
Doctor, who by his petition and pos- 
ture before Parliament, so impu- 
dently avows himself the patron of 
a rotten borough; if the late pur- 


chaser of Gatton, in the judgment of 
some friends of the constitution and 
purity of election, deserve not only 
to lose his purchase-money, to the 
amount of 180,000/., but to be sent 
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to Newgate to boot; this person, 
who styles himself Dr. Lamb, who 
cannot even pretend to a possession 
by purchase, and can therefore only 
have obtained his disposing power 
over the unfortunate town of Rye, by 
usurpation—this person, we repeat, 
should, if the ancient punishment of 
the pillory had been in use, have 
been therein placed, and after having 
his ears nailed to the post, and cut 
off, should have been sent to Bride- 
well, or to tramp on the tread-mill, 
for the space of twelve calendar 
months, at least. The brazen effron- 
tery of this Dr. Lamb must be most 
extraordinary. There is in existence 
a document of so shameful a cha- 
racter, that we could forgive our rea- 
ders for not believing us, were we 
only to mention it. For their satis- 
faction, however, we shall here in- 
sert it. It is called “the Family 
Compact,” and bears date the 22d 
November, 1758. By this it will be 
seen, how the fat things of Rye, and 
of life, were to be divided amongst 
five individuals, whom to style knaves, 
would perhaps lay us open to the 
challenge of unjustifiable abuse ; but 
who, it must be granted at all hands, 
knew well how to fill their purses 
with base money, acquired by traf- 
ficking in corruption. Let not any 
one prejudge us, for hasty severity. 
Here is the document in question, 
that each may decide for himself. 


“© Memorandum, November 22, 1758. 

“ We, James Lamb, Chiswell Slade, 
William Davis, Thomas Lamb, and Need- 
ler Chamberlain Watson, all of the Corpo- 
ration of Rye, in the County of Sussex, do 
hereby promise and agree to and with 
each other in manner following, viz. ;— 
Imprimis, That we and each of us will, to 
the utmost of our power, exert ourselves 
for the benefit of each other, for the good 
and advantage of this Corporation in 
general. 

“ Item, That no application, directly or 
indirectly, shall be made by any or either 
of us for any place or office exercised within 
this Corporation, which is in the gift of the 
Government, without the privity and con- 
sent of all of us. 

Item, That any or either of us shall not, 
nor will at any times hereafter, propose, 
put in election, make interest for, or vote 
for, any person or persons whatsoever to 
represent this Corporation in parliament, 
without the knowledge and approbation of 
all of us. 

“Item, That previous to the election of 
each of us from time to time to the office of 
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Mayor of this Corporation, all of us shall 
be advised with and consulted who each of 
us when Mayor shall nominate and call to 
his assistance, as Jurats, and who each of 
us (when Mayor) shall make his annual 
freeman. 

“Item, That all of us will, to the ut- 
most of our power, oppose the electing and 
choosing any person or persons whatsoever 
by votes to be a freeman or freemen of 
this Corporation, unless such person or 
persons are liked and approved by all 
of us. 

*“ Item, That we, and each, and every of 
us will use our interest and best endea- 
vours that the said Chiswell Slade shall be 
the next Mayor of this Corporation, the 
said Thomas Lamb the next Mayor to the 
said Chiswell Slade, the said William 
Davis the next Mayor to the said Thomas 
Lamb, the said James Lamb the next 
Mayor to the said William Davis, and the 
said Needler Chamberlain Watson the next 
Mayor to the said James Lamb, unless al- 
tered by all of us. 

“Item, That whenever the said Chis- 
well Slade, William Davis, and Needler 
Chamberlain Watson, or either of them, is 
or are elected Mayor of this Corporation, 
he of them three who from time to time is 
Mayor, will choose and appoint one of 
them, the said Thomas Lamb and James 
Lamb, to be his deputy in that office: and 
whenever the said Thomas Lamb and 
James Lamb, or either of them, is or are 
elected Mayor ef this Corporation, he of 
them two who from time to time is Mayor 
will choose and appoint one of them, the 
said Chiswell Slade, William Davis, and 
Needler Chamberlain Watson, to be his 
deputy in that office. 

“Ttem, We, the said James Lamb and 
Chiswell Slade, do hereby agree equally to 
share and divide between us two, all pro- 
fits and advantages arising, or at any 
time or times hereafter to arise, by the 
present or any future collector or collec- 
tors of the customs of Rye aforesaid, 
hiring or making use of our or either of 
our warehouses, storehouses, ships, lighter 
boats, or vessels, a fifth part of the sum 
or sums from time to time agreed to be 
paid bythe collector for the hire of the 
warehouses or storehouses, being first de- 
ducted by, and allowed to, the owner or 
owners thereof for rent of such ware- 
houses or storehouses, and the usual }” 
paid by other persons, being first dedu 
by, and allowed to, the owner or owners 
of such ships, lighters, boats, or vessels, so 
from time to time to be hired or made 
use of by such collector. 

“Ttem, We, the said James Lamb and 
Chiswell Slade, do hereby further agree, 
that if either of us two, at any time or 
times hereafter, shall so directly or indi- 
rectly, by ourselves or any other person 
or persons whatsoever, contract or agree 
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to do any work, or find, sell, or provide 
any materials, goods, or merchandises, to 
or for the corporation or the commission- 
ers of Rye-harbour, that then the others 
of us shall have liberty (upon the same 
terms 
doing half such work, or finding, settling, 
or providing half such materials, goods, or 
merchandises, so from time to time to be 
contracted or agreed for; and we two do 
further agree to submit all breaches or 
non-performances of this and the above 
item to a majority of the subscribing par- 
ties; and all the subscribing parties do 
agree that any breaches or non-perform- 
ances of the two items by the said James 
Lamb and Chiswell Slade shall in nowise 
affect or be a breach of any of the other 
preceding items; and, lastly, that all the 
above items and agreements shall be se- 
cret, 
us will not divulge, disclose, or make 
known to any person or persons whatso- 
ever. 
** Witness our hands, (Signed) 
“J. Lams, C. Stave, W. Davis, 
“T, Lame, N.C. Watson.” 


Now this document is notorious. 
Dr. Lamb is the descendant of the 
“'T. Lamb” so conspicuous as one 
of the subscribing witnesses, and, we 
believe, possesses in his veins the 
pure current of blood which bound- 
ed in gladsome eddies round the 
hearts of the other four, when, with 
frolic and glee, they were sacking 
the golden fruits of that most righ- 
teous agreement. With this docu- 
ment in existence, well known as the 
descendant of the five subscribing 
parties, and beaten by the decision 
of the last committee, he still can 
summon a sufficiency of unblushing 
impudence to present a petition to 
the House of Commons, to reinstate 
him in his seat of patron of the bo- 
rough. But this is not all. The 
man who has taken so prominent a 
station before the House of Com- 
mons, is a member of the Church of 
Kngland, and has the cure of three 
parishes entrusted to his care. Alas 
for his parishioners! Where are 
their feelings of indignation? Do 
they slumber when their parish 
churches are contaminated by the 
presence of this compound of ava- 
ricious and jobbing layman and 
priest? Why do they not arise, and 
give vent to their just indignation, by 
a petition to the House of Commons 
—by a representation to the bishop 
of Chichester and archbishop of Can- 
terbury? The House of Commons 
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ought never to lose sight of the 
double character of the man that is 
before them—of the amalgamation of 
political jobber and boroughmonger- 
ing parson, who has come to com- 
plain, because forsooth, good easy 
man—* le pauvre homme,” as old 
Madame Pernelle says of Tartuffe— 
an attempt has been made to wrest 
from his convulsive grasp the long- 
enjoyed and golden patronage of the 
representation of Rye. We again 
repeat, let not the House of Com- 
mons forget to deal punishment upon 
this man. They owe it to them- 
selves—they owe it to the town of 

tye—they owe it to the country at 
ly ape—ther owe it to the established 
and holy church of England, a 
church which suffers sufficiently 
from the repeated attacks of godless 
enemies, without suffering desecra- 
tion by the reprehensible acts of her 
own ministrants. 

No church demands a holy life in 
her servants more than the Church 
of England ; to keep her from scan- 
dal; to draw to her converts from 
all quarters of the globe; to pre- 
serve the independence and the con- 
stitutional liberty of this country. 
As all freedom of thought sprung 
into activity with the Reformation 
of Luther, so our constitutional 
freedom was conferred in this land 
with the Protestant faith. Destroy 
this, and our liberties become as 
worthless as shrivelled scrolls ; from 
peace we dive at once into the dark- 
ness of anarchy, and England falls 
from her proud and exalted sta- 
tion. The heads of our Church, 
therefore, should early and late 
enter into a strict scrutiny of the 
clergy. And if secular pursuits, 
trades, and other professions, save 
their own holy calling, are denied to 
the ministers of religion, by how much 
more incumbent becomes the pro- 
priety of their keeping their hands 
from intermeddling with politics, 
which always involve the hatred and 
curses of large multitudes, and weans 
the agent from all thoughts of reli- 
gion, and from its administration in 
offices of love and charity, by filling 
the breast with unworthy hopes and 
fears; by engendering envy, jea- 
lousy, malice, revenge, covetous- 
ness, and every other baleful pas- 
sion, that blast with the deadly pow- 
er of lightning, and make desolate 
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the heart of man. Every unpreju- 
diced person must see an amazing 
difference between the individual 
character of the clergy of this coun- 
try and of France. The main rea- 
son has been, that while the former 
were strictly forbidden all secular 
pursuits, the latter were allowed to 
intermeddle in every routine of com- 
mon life. So convincing became 
the necessity for such a course in 
this country, that as early as the 
reign of Edward the Third, the state 
of priesthood became incompatible 
with the office of Chancellor. France, 
on the contrary, has been remark- 
able for the number of priests in 
high places; and hence the infamy 
of every administration, from the 
earliest period, to the times of her 
Richlieus, Pére Josephs, and Bri- 
ennes. Jt could not be otherwise; 
for religious employments are incom- 
patible with laic pursuits, especially 
when these last involve ambition, 
and the acquisition of filthy lucre. 
The Templars, and Knights of St. 
John, of old, were a most useful 
body on their first establishment ; 
but it requires very little knowledge 
of history to be aware of the fact, 
that, the moment their hearts thirst- 
ed after the good things of the earth, 
they became an abomination to the 
human race. Ignatius Loyola was 
a mad enthusiast, yet a_ self-de- 
nying and a devout man; but as he 
advanced in life, he lent himself to 
schemes of worldly aggrandizement ; 
and Jesuitism has been a greater 
curse than ten thousand plagues or 
earthquakes to society. Even the 
gentle and meritorious fathers of Port 
Royal have not escaped all impeach- 
ment. With such striking examples 
before them, the heads of our vener- 
able church ought to be most watch- 
ful over the actions of their subordi- 
nate priesthood. And if Parson Free 
is to be made amenable to the ecelesi- 
astical court, for the culpable acts of 
his private life—how much more 
deserving of trial and condemnation 
are such men, as Parson Philpotts, 
the rat bishop of Exeter, and parson 
Lamb, the notorious and rank Bo- 
roughmonger of the town and port 
of Rye. 

Indignant as so respectable a gen- 
tleman, and so gallant and brave a 
soldier as Colonel Evans must have 
been, to have seen himself approach- 
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ed on the hustings by such a crea- 
ture as Mr. Bonham ; still more in- 
dignant must he have felt at the 
audacious advances of Dr. Lamb, 
before the House of Commons, with 
his humble petition in the hand, the 
palm of which had been so often 
tickled by the former representatives 
of his rotten borough. That his bosom 
Jaboured with a feeling of just resent- 
ment, the following able letter, with 
his signature, abundantly testifies. 
We earnestly recommend it to the 
attentive perusal of every honest 
member of Parliament, and every 
honourable individual, anxious for 
the sweeping out of all uncleanliness 
from the House of Commons. 


“ GENTLEMEN—My omission of the usual 
address of a candidate, after the close of 
the late election, gave rise, I understand, 
to observation. Acknowledgements how- 
ever of your noble and enthusiastic con- 
duct, though so well merited, seemed ina- 
dequate to the occasion—and complaints 
would have been premature, while no pos- 
sible constitutional means were at hand to 
seek relief from. But the time has now 
arrived when the vindication of your rights 
must be again entered on, when I may re- 
deem the unintentional remissness alluded 
to, and when a sense of duty compels me 
to communicate with you on tliat which so 
deeply involves your interests, and no less 
excites your anxiety. 





“ Gentlemen—If we may credit ru- 
mour, the extraordinary proceedings 
which have been hazarded against you 
1ave originated in the hope of crushing my 
efforts in your behalf, and of perpetuating 
the miserable oppressions under which you 
have languished, by harassing and ex- 
hausting me, with expensive and accumu- 
lated petitions and appeals. Were such 
unworthy calculations to take effect, the 
assertion of the representative rights of 
the people of England would resolve itself 
into a question of legal procrastination and 
pecuniary ability. 

* Gentlemen—If your suffrages, and an 
express authority of the House of Com- 
mons be of any value, I am at this mo- 
ment your virtual and legal representative 
to Parliament. That the popular branch 
of the legislature reserves to itself an ex- 
clusjve judgment on the claims of electors 
to vote for members of its own body, and , 
that in doing so it is liable to No oBsTRUC- 
TION Or CONTEMPT, are well known facts. 
Equally certain, however, is it that this 
high sanction in our favour, (guaranteed to 
us by the award acted on by the late Par- 
liament,) has been set aside and put at 
defiance ; and that I am consequently de- 
prived of the trust reposed in me, as you 
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are of the privilege by which it was im- 
parted. 

“* This is now a NATIONAL, not a local, 
isolated, or personal question ! 

«“ The peculiar nature and constitution 
of the Cinque Ports, as distinguished from 
all the other corporate and incorporate bo- 
roughs of the kingdom, seems to be very 
little known. They may be termed a Fe- 
derative body, not of one, but of twenty- 
one towns, ports, or villages. It possesses 
territorial and Maritime Courts of Adjudi- 
cation, and a Chancellor, High Admiral, 
and Lord Warden—offices usually be- 
stowed on the highest subject of the realm. 
The whole appear to have been controlled 
by a Deliberative Assembly called the Brod- 
kul: which still is even occasionally con- 
There is then NO ANALOGY be- 
tween this Federative county Palatine or 
Principality, and those inland individual 
local corporations it may inadvertently be 
confounded with. 

* Your town enjoyed, as a Member of 
the Cinque Ports, the privilege of suffrage 
and representation, since the origin of a 
lower Hiouse of Parliament. The institu- 
tion of which you form a part has now 
endured for about a thousand years. 

“ And yet, strange to say, in the few 
previous attempts to recover the lost poli- 
tical rights of the respective towns, (which 
have been more or less subverted since the 
times of the Stwarts,) the freedomship has 
been contended for, as if it belonged to 
some ordinary municipalty; and what is 
no less surprising, the GREAT PARAMOUNT 
CHARTERS to the collective institution 
have been entirely overlooked. These, 
though granted in various ages and by dif- 
ferent dynasties, decree throughout, that 
“those who bear the burthens shall enjoy 
the privileges.” And this, as the Charters 
expressly state, with a view to induce in- 
habitants to resort to the Cinque Port 
Towns, and settle in them. The records 
of the Brodhuls uniformly correspond with 
this intention :—and it was in conformity 
with it that the Committee which decided 
in the case, consisting of an unusual pro- 
portion of gentlemen of high consideration 
as public men—RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 
after 21 days’ investigation, that the RE- 
SIDENT SUBSTANTIAL TAX-PAYERS were 
entitled, according to ancient usage, to 
vote for those WHO IMPOSE THE TAXES. 

“‘ Exposed to the hostile attacks of the 
French, and frequently swept by the 
plague in ancient times, the inhabitants of 
Rye do not appear to have been very nu- 
merous ; but at the present period those 
evils having ceased, and with the advan- 
tages of maritime and inland communica- 
tions, your population ought now probably 
to have exceeded ten thousand souls. To 
this fact let the frequent emigrations from 
your port testify. In what way is the coun- 
try recompensed for this repression of a 
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rising town, and deterioration of a com- 
modious harbour on a long line of coast, so 
dangerous to our navigation? For this 
wilful decay of the surest refuge of our 
shipping (as it manifestly is calculated to 
be,) between Portsmouth and the Thames ? 

‘** But, unhappily, it is for the interest 
of Borough Proprietors to discourage the 
prosperity of a place, and to keep down 
the number of inhabitants. I speak, of 
course, chiefly of those whose power is de- 
rived from subtlety and intrigue, as in your 
instance, not from the natural influence of 
property. To impoverish and dispeople 
enhances the security, and thereby the 
value of this odious kind of possession. 

“ The decision of the Committee in fa- 
vour of the householder inhabitants of 
Rye, was not only formally announced by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons to 
the Mayor, for his guidance as returning 
officer, but it was affixed to the door of the 
Town Hall under the authority of the 
Mayor himself, for the information of all 
concerned. A+*t London it was followed up 
by the unseating of the gentleman re- 
turned by the votes of the usurping self- 
styled corporators; and the result was 
therefore, while unrepealed, as much the 
law of the land as any Act within the 
statute books. 

“In this state of things, Gentlemen, a 
general election occurs, and what are the 
consequences ? 

“ The returning officer rejects the votes 
he had just before been compelled to put 
upon the amended poll. He receives 12 
votes of his own party, and returns two 
members on the strength of them whilst he 
rejects some hundreds, which the House, 
after the previous election, had obliged 
him to admit and recognise. Here the 
Commons and the Mayor or RYE are at 
issue f 

“ On the 17th of May the Mayor obey- 
ed the order of the House, by putting 
these votes upon the poll. On the 3rd of 
August following, he refuses to receive the 
same votes, and thereby disobeys the pre- 
vious order of the House. In both cases 
an appeal from the former decision was 
available to the select or usurping party. 
In both cases the claimant voters were 
unsworn, and wunenrolled as barons and 
freemen, because the returning officer had 
himself, in both instances, refused to ad- 
minister the oath or enroll them. It was 
allowed that no alteration had taken place 
in the qualification of the voters. It is 
clear that the House or Commons must 
have been WRONG in giving effect to the 
decision of the Committee on the 17th of 
May, or the Mayor must have been wrong 
in refusing to give effect to it, on the 3rd of 
August. 

“ Are we to infer then that the hustings 
are a Court of Appeal from the Commons, 
with authority to reverse, suspend, or set 
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aside its proceedings? Is the power of a 
returning officer superior to that of the 
Speaker? Or is it to be supposed that 
a petty functionary may taunt with con- 
temptuous strictures the proceedings of the 
Legislature? ‘The House of Commons 
may stultéfy itself (said the Mayor's Assis- 
tant or Assessor), but J will not stultify 
myself.” Such was the character of the 
various contumacious comments passed on 
the occasion. 

“ SURELY THIS [S NOT AN ORDINARY 
CASE. 

“ Thus, although my colleague and my- 
self had a majority of TWENTY to ONE in 
our favour of the identical inhabitants 
whose votes had been pronounced legal, 
and admitted by the House of Commons 
only three months before, the nominees of 
the Clerical patron were declared to be du- 
ly elected, and are at this moment sitting 
and voting in Parliament, with no more 
title to be there, as your Representatives, 
than they have to represent the citizens of 
London ! 

“T will not, in this place, condescend to 
refute, in detail, the futile and hitherto 
unheard-of pretences which were advanced 
asa plea for this most wanton and unpa- 
ralleled outrage on the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the country. Suffice it to observe, 
that the Mayor refuses the formality of 
swearing and enrolling to ELECTORAL 
freemen (who are admitted to possess the 
qualifications pointed out by the competent 
tribunal), and then rejects their votes, 
because he himself had not enrolled the! ! 
Which is about as reasonable as if a Judge, 
in trying a cause, were to disallow admin- 
istering the usual oath to a witness, and 
then to tell the Jury his evidence was not 
to be received, because he was not sworn. 

“ An important distinction, not frequent- 
ly lost sight of, may here be pointed out: 

“To common law courts chiefly belongs 
the litigation of private, corporate, or pe- 
cuniary interests,—while to decide on 
questions’ of the elective franchise (the 
greatest of all public rights) is the exclu- 
sive province of Parliament. Ancient 


right or ancient possession is the law of 


Parliament in regard to those questions 
—and the more ancient the more incontro- 
vertible; while, on the contrary, modern 
usage, modern possession, or custom, is the 
rule which obtains in Westminster-hall. 


Thus widely different are the subjects of 


adjudication and the principles which go- 
vern technical courts and Parliamentary 
Committees; and accordingly it was, that 
in the case of ‘ Tharpe the Speaker,’ the 
twelve Judges declared, ‘ That they would 
not determine the privileges of the High 
Court of Parliament, of which the knowledge 
belongeth to the Lords of Parliament, and 
not the Judges.’ Again, in the celebrated 
case of Ashby, eleven of the twelve Judges 
stated, that ‘ The law of Parliament stood 


on its own basis, and was not to be decided 
by the general rules of law.’-—EveN Lord 
Tenterden, in an action brought by a voter 
against the High Bailiff of Westminster, 
(1810), admits that ‘ The right of voting 
was peculiarly a subject for the House 
of Commons, and that no decision of a Court 
in Westminster-hall was binding on Com- 
mittees. 

‘ But this is the first time that a return- 
ing officer has dared to say that he will not 
conform to the decisions of the House of 
Commons on the electoral franchise, un- 
less they be confirmed by the court of 
King’s Bench, and therefore by judges ap- 
pointed by the crown! Were the often- 
practised trick of confounding corporate 
with elective rights thus to pass into a 
principle, it would be in the power of a 
returning: officer to compel each elector to 
expend 500/. or 1,000/. (the usual cost of 
this kind of legal proceeding) before ad- 
mitting him to vote; nay, some of these 
suits, as that of Chester, have cost 20,0002. 
Now, as the great body of electors are 
utterly destitute of the means of pursuing 
any such remedy, were such a monstrous 
doctrine established, it would thenceforth 
be competent to these inferior magistrates 
almost to disfranchise the whole kingdom. 
Mayors, bailiffs, and lawyers, would soon 
be masters of the safeguards and privileges 
of parliament and of the people ; and the 
influence of those who have the keeping of 
the public purse might then, by no very 
tedious process, and with no great diffi- 
culty, put an extinguisher on the repre- 
sentative principle! Rome continued to 
possess a Senate for some hundred years 
after the real power and independence of 
that assembly had ceased to exist. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am perfectly aware of 
the further depopulation and utter ruin 
that must ensue to your town, if this dis- 
honourable conspiracy against you should, 
by any improbable circumstance, succeed. 
If a professional boroughmonger of inferior 
class should thus continue to be supported 
in the attempt to regain his former power, 
and so possess himself for ever, as an heir- 
loom, of the uncontrolled government of 
so many thousand respectable inhabitants, 
—then indeed the indignant anticipations 
indulged in by some of you, would not be 
unprovoked,—nor could the despair con- 
templated by others, leading as it does to 
the intention in such event of abandoning 
the country, excite surprise. Certainly if 
corruption or undue influence (which are 
expedients beyond the law) should on one 
side triumph over justice, so, on the other 
hand also, other means, out of the usual 
course, and beyond the law, might with 
equal equity be resorted to to counter-ba- 
lance these foul and illegal expedients. For 
my own part I consider, under the ci:cum- 
stances, my individual honour as much 
identified with this matter as your rights 
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and interests are. And therefore I trust 
I shall he excused if disinclined to sur- 
render either thejone or the other, tamely. 
But, gentlemen, I feel confident that the 
same high and unimpeachable impartia- 
lity, the same just and humane relief 
which you experienced at the hands of 
the last parliament, will be but confirmed 
by the present one,—so that all cause 
either of exile or violence may happily be 
averted. 

“ Gentlemen,—Even while the delu- 
sive, indecent violation of an election was 
going®on upon) your hustings, essentially 
the very same question was debated at the 
cannon’s mouth in a neighbouring coun- 
try, though on a larger scale and more 
splendid theatre. For the subversion of 
the elective franchise by an armed force 
and arbitrary decrees openly promulgated, 
is not one iota different in character, or 
more heinous, than its destruction by 
craft, venality, or pretended legal forms. 

“ The providential failure, the tremen- 
dous consequences, the warning catas- 
trophe of that atrociously bad, but yet not 
so corrupt and Machiavellian attempt, will, 
we may venture to hope, gentlemen, plead 
with avail and with persuasive voice, for 
the injured throughout the civilized world; 
and will do much for that safe and mode- 
rate species of reform, of which your ef- 
forts may be considered the precursor, 
and between which and some sudden 
sweeping measure, bearing the semblance 
and not divested of the dangers of a revo- 
lution, I apprehend there can be now no 
intermediate alternative. Never at any 
former period was the mind of nations so 
instinct with the desire of removing abuses 
and of obtaining justice. This spirit is 
not partial or territorial; it belongs to Eu- 
rope and to the age. Never was a dis- 
creet and temperate exercise of influence 
or power more imperative—nor a capri- 
cious invasion of supposed rights so peril- 
ous. The political atmosphere is charged 
to the full; it is the part of wisdom, the 
solemn duty of men in high places, to ab- 
stain from those interferences which may 
provoke, and to suffer or direct that which 
may prevent, explosion. * The integrity of 
the elective franchise is the safety valve. 

* But, gentlemen, while I write, a pe- 
tition of appeal is put in against you by 
‘the Reverend George Augustus Lamb, 
Doctor of Divinity, and Rector of the pa- 
rishes of Iden, Playden, and Guldeford, 
and For what purpose can this be 
required? Has not that Reverend person 
already, of his own authority, reversed 
and controlled the Standing Orders and 
judicial decisions of the House in your 
favour, by placing within’ its precincts, 
where they now are, his two nominees ? 
And how, after such an audacity, he can 
venture to approaeh its bar in the cha- 
racter of a respectful petitioner, praying 
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that such an act should be /egalised by an 
insulted Legislature, is not a little sur- 
prising ! 

“Gentlemen—My colleague and my- 
self have preferred to the House the or- 
dinary petition. But the case is utterly 
the reverse of an ordinary one. It is 
wholly unexampled. In the dark annals 
of these misdeeds, it is utterly without 
precedent! Iam too obscure a person— 
too moderate in my general views—too 
unconnected with any of the great parties, 
to expect that any grievance of mine or 
yours could draw forth any peculiar inter- 
position for our protection. But I thus 
have explained, in the hope that some 
public-spirited Member may see that far 
higher interests than those of a town or an 
individual are involved in the bringing this 
affair to the speediest possible issue. It is 
now appointed for a remote day, on what 
ground I know not. 

““Gentlemen—A deliberate outrage on 
the dignity and privileges of Parliament 
has in this instance been committed. We 
have been openly menaced with a combi- 
nation of influence and pecuniary means 
for maintaining that outrage. It would be 
far from difficult to shew, that what has 
been thus briefly and feebly pourtrayed, 
is, in effect, the most direct and dangerous 
attack on public liberty essayed in this 
country since the reign of James the Second. 
Were it suffered to pass into a precedent, 
the consequences are as distinctly predi- 
cable, as would those of the mine lodged 
under a beleagured rampart. An attempt 
so palpable to wrest from the hands of the 
representatives of the nation, the guardian- 
ship and interpretation of the law of Par- 
liament, to transfer its securities to the cus- 
tody of inferior and easily corruptible 
agents—to dispute the competency, and 
treat as nought, the necessary and un- 
doubted authority of the Commons, comes 
home to every man’s business and bosom 
—for that House, whatever its imperfec- 
tions may be, is after all the great bulwark 
not only of stable lawful government and 
internal peace, but, in result, of whatever 
provides for the maintenance of all that is 
valuable or desirable in the institutions of 
the empire. 

«« Gentlemen, I have the honour to remain, 
“ Your faithful devoted servant, 
“D, L. Evans. 
“12, Regent-street, London. 
“ To the Barons and Freemen of the 
“ Town and Port of Rye.” 





With this letter, we must conclude 
our observations upon Rye. 

The Cinque Ports, consist of Dover, 
Hythe, Romney, Sandwich, and 
Hastings, (of which Seaford is a 
member,) and the two ancient towns 
incorporated with the five ports, are 
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Rye and Winchelsea. From each of 
these, petitions are at this moment 
under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Their immunities and privi- 
leges are the same, because their 
charters are the same; the: elective 
franchise in each was formerly the 
same, because it sprung from the 
immunities and privileges, and the 
same also has been the course of 
usurpation, which has robbed the 
inhabitants of their birthright, and 
reduced the respective places from 
opulence to beggary, from a full po- 
pulation to a scanty remnant, whom 
necessity chains to spots, which 
boroughmongering jobs have render- 
ed accursed and unwholesome for the 
habitation of men. The inhabitants 
of these ports have made one final 
and desperate effort to burst asunder 
the galling shackles which the gross 
usurpation of political intriguers, or 
a tyrannizing corporation have cast 
around them; and if they fail in 
their present effort, we know not 
what the consequences may be.— 
Hastings has a Mr. Milward as a 
patron; Romney, Sir Edward Deer- 
ing, with a sea captain of the name 
of Cobb for his understrapper ; 
Winchelsea, Lord Cleveland; Sea- 
ford, the Lord of that name; and 
Hythe is in the tight hold of Mr. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, a wine-mer- 
chant of the City of London, and 
Mr. John Loch, once captain of an 
East Indiaman, and now a Director 
of the East India Company. If we 
had the particulars of the mode of 
managing all the other places, we 
could gratify our readers by an ex- 
planation; but Mr. William Fraser, 
of the Inner Temple, and a namesake, 
it will be seen, of our Publisher, 
and therefore a meritorious gentle- 
man—as all our publisher’s numerous 
namesakes most undoubtedly are— 
has given us the following explana- 
tion of the manner in which things 
are managed in the ancient town 
and port of Hythe. We extract 
from his speech spoken at the Rye 
dinner. 


“ Tt has amayor and two resident jurats 
only, father and son, of the name of Fin- 
nis, the father being bed-ridden, from ex- 
cessive age, and therefore utterly incapa- 
citated for the duties of office. I believe 
there are about five resident common 
councilmen, of whom one or two are 
holders of government offices, so that you 
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can guess how happy Hythe feels under 
its blessed decemvirate, composed of Mr. 
Shipdem, the mayor, and Mr. Finnis, his 
deputy. There are five or six individuals, 
indeed, who call themselves jurats, but 
who, | am ready to prove before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, have 
no more right to the title than they have 
to that of the Grand Turk, or any other 
ridiculous appellation which their crude 
fancy might suggest. The reform ad- 
vocated by my friend, Mr. Holloway, 
would apply more forcibly to the town of 
Hythe than to any other place within the 
district of the Cinque Ports. The in- 
habitants of Hythe have nothing what- 
ever to do with the elective franchise: so 
that the only legal votes, legal I mean as 
acknowledged to be good by our oppo- 
nents, are about nineteen in number. Of 
these nineteen my worthy friend and col- 
league, whom I regret most sincerely is 
not here present on this most gratifying 
occasion, (cheers,) and myself obtained 
eight, the rest having been given to 
Messrs. Marjoribanks and Loch, our op- 
ponents. But we objected to every one of 
these except four, and of our ability to 
substantiate our objections before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons I| have 
not the slightest doubt or misgiving. So 
that our opponents really have the hardi- 
hood to affirm, that these twelve good 
votes are fit and sufficient to carry away 
the destinies and the political importance, 
which must be considerable in a town 
which boasts of having 3,500 efficient in- 
habitants.—(Laughter.) Why, gentlemen, 
the thing is monstrous.—(Cheers.) Buta 
little more of the monstrous remains to 
be told. I have yet to inform you how 
the municipal usurpations at Hythe have 
been abetted, and how the borough has 
been made a complete and miserable tool 
in the hands of Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks, 
of the city of London, and Mr. John 
Loch, one of the directors, and late chair- 
man, of the East India Company; and, 
let it not be forgotten, for it is a name 
consecrated in the annals of corruption and 
bribery in the town and port of Hythe, 
of Mr. Cropper, (a laugh,) door-keeper 
at the East India House.—(Laughter.) 
This Mr. Cropper, gentlemen, is the Billy 
Holmes of the town of Hythe. He keepa 
the roll of names of the out-resident free- 
men, pays them their five pounds a man 
fourteen days after the day of election, 
provides the sumptuary festivities during 
the election for the out-residents, is the 
jackal in office, and principal myrmidon 
in waiting to Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks 
and Mr. Loch; and, strange to say, be- 
cause both these gentlemen are known to 
indulge in mighty aristocratical notions, 
and ideas of self-consequence, and the first 
particularly, as he has always boasted of 
being a democrat—strange to say, I re- 
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peat, that during the days of the election, 
during these days of gay Saturnalian li- 
cence, the servant is seen to keep boon 
companionship with his masters. Mr. 
Cropper, the door-keeper, is seen arm-in- 
arm, and dines, breakfasts, and sups daily 
with Mr. Loch, the chairman of the East 
India Company, and Mr. Stewart Mar- 
joribanks, the brother of a director of the 
same incorporated body.—(Laughter.)— 
The patronage which these gentlemen can 
dispense, you may fancy is most extensive, 
and this patronage is most liberally dis- 
tributed among what are called the out- 
resident freemen of the town and port of 
Hythe, to the amount of about two hun- 
dred and sixty—that being about the 
number which, notwithstanding all their 
mighty exertions, they could bring up to 
the poll at the last election. These men 
are pensioners, as it were, of Mr. Mar- 
joribanks and Mr. Loch; if they are at 
all contumacious, they are deprived of 
their livelihood by instant dismissal from 
their situations. They have no alterna 
tive but to obey the beck and the call of 
the men who feed them, and of Mr. Crop- 
per, who is their whipper-in; and on the 
day of election they are carted down to 
the town, like so many beggarmen, to give 
away that vote—(which they have no 
legal authority for exercising) according 
as they shall be dictated to upon the spot. 
You may well fancy then what the just 
and indignant feelings of the inhabitants 
of Hythe must be at such an abominable 
proceeding. The out-residents, who are 
absolute strangers to the town of Hythe— 
who scarcely know the name of a single 
inhabitant, not even mayor or deputy- 
mayor—who never enter its precincts ex- 
cept on the days of election—who leave 
it on the understanding of receiving five 
pounds a man as soon as the laws against 
bribery and corruption can be transgressed 
with impunity, and the shibboleth of 
whose calling is the portentous and well- 
understood word ‘ Cropper’—these men, 
I say, give away the destinies of the town 
to the righteous keeping of Messrs. Mar- 
joribanks and Loch, while the honest, in- 
dustrious, hard-working, praiseworthy, ho- 
nourable inhabitants of Hythe, by whom, 
and through whom alone it is a town, 
which, but for their exertions, would be a 
patch of beach land, covered at every ris- 
ing of the water, by careering and resi- 
lient waves,—these men are to see the 
elective franchise, their ancient birthright, 
wrested by the usurper from their grasp, 
given to the improvident custody of in- 
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dividuals with whom they have no com- 
munity of interest, to whom they are ab- 
solute strangers ; they are to see that 
franchise bartered for gold, in favour of 
members who never enter the town except 
on the days of election ; they are to feel 
that themselves, their children, and their 
town are sunk in irretrievable corruption, 
and it is expected by their kind-hearted, 
merciful usurpers that these ill-used men 
are to remain in tameness and servitude.” 


Mr. Fraser’s language, it will be 
observed, is bold, and his explanation 
is circumstantial and convincing, and 
we suppose that where so much cor- 
ruption exists, all our friends will 
be of opinion, that the sooner it is 
corrected and the pure and ancient 
franchise revived and re-established, 
the better for the people of England. 
Parliament has now the opportunity 
in its hands. The franchise-sought 
by the Cinque Ports, is exactly that 
which Lord Brougham in his elec- 
tion dinners in Yorkshire, was desi- 
rous of rendering universal through- 
out the county. Itis simply this :— 
That every person who has been an 
inhabitant of the town for a year and 
a day, and who has paid scot and lot, 
or in other words has paid the rates 
and taxes, and been instrumental in 
upholding the town and increasing 
its prosperity, shall have a = for 
the election of members to Parlia- 
ment. Such a plan is simple, is easy, 
is rational, and the only way of 
making a change without dealing 
harshly with the established order 
of things in this country. Such a 
plan is worthy the attention of the 
House of Commons. For the Ci inque 
Ports, it is no innovation; they will 
be able to adduce ample proof, before 
their respective committees, that for- 
merly they actually enjoyed this fran- 
chise, and that they are now the vic- 
tims of gross usurpation. A deci- 
sion in their favour would be hailed 
with joy by the whole country, and 
the sooner the House of Commons 
pronounce it and adopt it, the more 
simple will become the task of reno- 
vating the present effete system of 
British representation. 
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RUMINATIONS ROUND THE REMAINS OF A PUNCH-BOWL, ON THE 
RESIGNATION OF BILLY HOLMES AND OTHERS, 





* * * * * Tyry are all gone, and I am left here by myself. I suppose 
the world is altered since I was young, for I cannot get any body to stick 
with me till the morning dawn banishes the stars, and Aurora— 

The rest is to be found in the original poems of the day, and has often 
figured in prize poetry of universities. 

Well, ’tis no matter. The night is young, and I may as well smoke a 
cigar, and ruminate on passing events, It is an ill-jointed world. Here are 
changes on all sides, and nobody offers me a place. 

Even the cigars are not so good. Why should Billy Holmes have re- 
signed his place inthe Ordnance? Don’t tell me that Lord This, and Sir That, 
and the Honourable the Other, resigned their places. It may be they did— 
spoons they were for so doing if they could have helped it. “But Holmes— 
Bill Holmes—Billy Holmes—W hipper-in Holmes—the Holmes—the only 
Holmes—that ne should have so committed himself, when he is neither a 
lord, nor a sir, nor any thing in any way suspected of being in the slightest 
degree a goose—by the Rock of Cashel, that is a marvel! It is done, 
however, and to-morrow morning we may have earthquakes for breakfast. 

The upsetting and overturning, the kicking out—oh, ye Gods! that the 
kicking had been literal—of these office-holders is, to my mind, pure de- 
light. They, vagabonds as they are, talk, now-a-days, of going into oppo- 
sition. Letthem. ‘The conspiracy of clerks is a grand affair. The recalci- 
tration of the flunkies is fine. I cannot help thinking of a flock of geese, 
over-fed and fattened until they could scarce waddle, getting up an opposi- 
tion to a pack of foxes, who, horribly hungry, had invaded a farm-yard full 
of food. Why, they may hoot and gabble, nobody denies the talents of our 
Michaelmas friends in such departments; but, snap! comes the fox at the 
first noise, and cracks the neck of the offending fowl. 

As I am by myself, all alone, rumbling over the decaying remnant of this 
bowl, I suppose I may change my metaphors as arbitrarily as the Duke 
used to kick out his ministers—honest and independent men! I therefore 
drop the similitude of geese, in which I have fora moment indulged, to 
compare Croker to another quadruped. [How glad he will be to find out 
that bull, and lisping over his display of teeth, maintain that a goose is no 
quadruped at all, but barely a biped—the wit of the turned off Secretary 
being remarkable and precise.) And the quadruped wherewith I liken 
Croker, isan ass. Every now and then, in a discontented drove, to which the 
costermonger in ordinary has not supplied provender in due abundance, you 
will occasionally see one who takes the lead in braying. This particular 
ass is always particularly important in his own eyes, but particularly intru- 
sive in the eyes of all others. The cudgel falls upon his back in more than 
an ordinary ratio, and if the bray be on the whole unsuccessful, even the 
remainder of the herd show their opinion of the impertinent uselessness of 
his obtrusive leadership, by treating him somewhat as the jackasses in 
4Esop are reported to have behaved when they clubbed to make a river. 

Such an ass is Croker. He had no business in braying against Brougham 
in his absence. I recollect the time when both these fine fellows were arti- 
cle manufacturers like myself; Croker doing fun, rather stiff fun by the bye, 
in the Quarterly, and Brougham weaving us poor Tories in the manner of the 
Game Chicken, as he thought, in the Edinburgh. Well, does Croker think 
himself a match in intellect for Brougham? If he does, great is the deception of 
that thought. Does he fancy himself his superior in birth or breeding? Bah !— 

No matter! the world is wide. Let them battle it among them as they 
please. It is nothing tome. What I was saying was, that I thought Billy 
Holmes is the most wonderfully, unaccountable person in existence. Why 
did he resign? I speak in italics in order to be emphatic, 

Oh, ‘William! Billy! {Bill! I grieve for thee, my brother: my heart is 
scalded by your calamity , and tears, hot as the water simmering in yon ket- 
tle, flow down my cheeks when I think of your unparalleled misfortune. In 
our common country, you know the usual enquiry made of a corpse when 
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we wake it. You know with what a tender anxiety we inquire, “‘ Why did you 
die?’ With equal tenderness and anxiety, I ask you, ‘‘ Why did you resign ?”” 
You who had clung firm under Lord Liverpool, under George Canning, under 
Goosey Goderich, under King Arthur ; you now, at this time of your life to 
resign! The world is coming to an end! Much’ as I valued you, ready as I 
have ever been to acknowledge your various virtues, I never till now thought 
that I should have to enumerate among them, that of resignation. 

The Whigs are in office! A shabby set they have ever been, and in that 
faith they will die. However it is all one tome. The devil a thing the 
Tories ever gave me, though I have fought for them, wrote for them, spoke 
for them, huzzaed for them, voted for them, drank for them, many a long 
day. Least of all have I any reason to lament the rascally crew of the Peels 
now departing, who were never any good to any body but themselves. It 
will take some time to make me and the Baron of Brougham and Vaux, and 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, particular friends. But after all— 
Whig, Edinburgh Reviewer, Useless Knowledger, &c. that he is, I am glad 
to see him, or old Nick himself in power, in preference toa scurvy hack, who 
has been regularly bred in office, or kept angling after promotion, by kissing 
the hand of every fellow that had any thing to bestow. 

But see here, William, this is nothing to the purpose. What I was talk- 
ing about was your resignation. I have lived in perilous times, and have 
smoked my cigar undisturbed during the last eventful months, though 
George the Fourth, my gracious master, has been embowelled—Charles X. 
kicked out—the Dauphin dismissed—Henri V. as dead to the throne of 
France, as that other Fifth Harry, in whose days little boys did play at span 
counter for French crowns—a Harry who, by the bye, cut rather a different 
figure in Paris from my poor old shooting companion, Charles Dix—Anthony 
of Saxony made cry peccavi, and beating his breast with his double fists, ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Though my fault, though my fault, though my most grievous fault!” 
—William of the Netherlands slated—Leopold, lofty prince, un-Greeked— 
Prince Polignac in quod—the Duke of Brunswick sent upon his travels—the 
Duke of Wellington out. 

These things | saw or heard—and yet any person who attended the ciga- 
rium in the Strand, might have seen me between the hours of twelve and one 
smoking the weed of Havannah with the most undisturbed serenity, and 
playing chess in a style that would have made Philidor hang himself. 

But now I confess I give up fairly. Holmes has resigned. People do not 
know what to believe. It has given a shock to the ordinary rules for judg- 
ing the credibility of history. What inference can now be considered certain 
—what consequence deduced from a long induction of carefully sifted parti- 
culars depended upon? Believe me, it is no light matter thus to tamper 
with regular grounds of belief, assent, and opinion. The Roman Catholics have 
drawn it over to their side already. I dined yesterday with Lord Shrews- 
bury, a pleasant, intelligent, and ingenious man, and we had much private 
conversation respecting Prince Hohenlohe. His Serene Highness was lately 
applied to by Lord S. in amatter, wherein, though no miracle-monger,I thought 
I could render his Lordship assistance ; I am, though a bigoted and brutal 
Orangeman, a liberal man at bottom, and have no objection to aid even a 
Papist in a private way: but I could not help expressing my opinion that 
Hohenlohe was a humbug. “ As for his miracles, my Lord,” said I, “ they 
are all sham—there is no such thing now-a-days.” 

“« Ensign,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ Billy Holmes resigned yesterday.” 

I felt the force of the argument ; there was no resisting it—three or four 
jesuits who were at table triumphed over my fall. Mons. le Chevalier de Dérti 
est abimé, said Cardinal Latel, sotto voce; and I had nothing for it but to 
empty as large a claret glass as I could lay my hands upon, and give the 
health of the forthcoming heir of the house of Talbot. 

William, you see how the Papists overthrew me, by the help of your mira- 
culous resignation. We are both staunch and out-and-out Protestants. On 
the last occasion, when Peel broke into our constitution of 1688, and stole 
every thing he found there, it so happened, that neither of us voted against 
him. I, because I was not a member of the House of Commons; and you, 
because, by one of the strangest accidents in the world, you were shut out. 
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Strange indeed is the accident which shuts out a whipper-in. For my part, I 
have never ceased to deplore the awkward and untoward event which prevented 
you from dividing, as no doubt you had intended, against the motion : but 
such misfortunes, | you know, William, occasionally happen in the best regu- 
lated families. It is, therefore, doubly vexatious, to find the case of so 
eminent and enthusiastic a Protestant as you are cited in this unfortunate 
manner in behalf of Popery. 

Then who is it the Whigs have appointed their Secretary at War? Who 
but my Lord Duncannon, brother of my dear departed friend, Lady Caroline 
Lamb. Anunkind cut! The Tory whipper-i in marched out of the Ord- 
nance, and the Whig whipper-in marched into the Horse Guards. It isa pitia- 
ble case, but though you are fallen, Billy, though now no more you sit among 
the great guns of the land: though you are discharged like a shot, and not 
allowed to spunge any more ; yet this shall I say for you, forlorn as you 
are, what I cannot say for the triumphant flagellifer of the Whigs. Hang 
it, I shall never forget that it was you who turned out ‘ Husky, my old 
soger,” in a time when I thought that so doing was a matter to be applaud- 
ed. Your merits deserve candour, at least; and in candour this must be 
said, that Duncannon never had your fine and judicious finger in managing 
his pack. He generally fancied that he had a sort of right to enquire into the 
propriety of the question before him: had a kind of notion that he might in- 
dulge his private feelings, and whip or not whip, as it pleased himself, But 
you, Holmes, never asked the question—never. The order was given, and 
your official thong was instantly in motion, without any regard as to the 
reason why, except the first of all reasons, that the master wished it. 

And now you are gone—and the small remainder of my bowl is going 
too. Thus wanes and finishes all that is worth having in the world. By 
all that’s magnificent, I cannot make out why Holmes resigned! I think of 
it to myself over and over again, and am still puzzled. So is every body else. 
Say in the street :—‘* The Duke’s out,”’ the answer is, “‘ Delighted to hear it.” 

**So is Peel.” 

“Down with the rat!” 

** And Lyndhurst.” 

** Poor devil !”” 

«‘ And the Dundases.” 

“« Thank God !” 

“« And Dawson.” 

** To be sure, the hound !”’ 

** And Croker.” 

** Wish the navy joy!” 

** And Twiss.” 

**Ha! ha! ha! Twiss!” 

** And Holmes.” 

“* Holmes ?—no, no!” 

** But I say, Holmes.” 

“* What! Billy Holmes ?” 

“The same.” 

** God bless me! but that’s odd, indeed! Billy out! Well, after that—” 

So on. My candies are almost gone, and there is nobody up in the 
house. Adieu then, old friend ! you have played a trick which your father 
before you would have been ashamed of, and which, indeed, he never played 
as long as he could avoid it. 

No matter now! Many a time shall the minister, be he Whig or Tory, 
looking from the Treasury benches, exclaim, with a look of anguish, when 
he sees another in your place, vainly attempting what you long had done 
with so masterly a hand, 

Holmes! Holmes! Bill Holmes! 
Oh, say what you like, none can whip in like Holmes. 
a * * * * 
But why did he resign ? 
o 


* * * * 


By Jupiter, the candles are out !—Why did he resign? 


Wood's Hotel. 
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